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G.H.Evans Lumber ©. 


Yellow Poplar Headquarters of the South 
CHATTANOOGA CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 





Anything from % to 4 inches in thickness; 
and from 3 to 42 inches in width in 


POPLAR 


Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White 
Oak — Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum— 
White Ash. 


SERVICE 


We believe in giving the buyer quick, efficient 
service. 


That’s what helped us build big business. 
You have to be satisfied before we are satisfied. 














MILLMEN: Send us your stock lists for quick action. 
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Honest and Dishonest 
Propaganda 


A little more of the experience which the 
world has been having with the propagandist 
during the last few years, will go far toward 
convincing the average thinking man that there 
is no such thing as honest propaganda and that 
the very name means that something is crooked. 
The dishonesty of so many propagandists is 
responsible for the tendency of the public to 
look upon all propaganda as fraudulent. That 
view does an injustice to some honest men and 
worthy purposes; but such are in the minority, 
unless all advertising is classed as propaganda, 
and such is not so classed at this time. 

If a dull ax is to be ground, and some schem- 
ing person wants the public to turn the grind- 
stone, a campaign of propaganda is set going, 
to induce the public to blister its hands manipu- 
lating the crank of the schemer’s sharpening 
machine. 


Two characteristic schemes of propaganda are 
now before the public, and the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has recently exposed the dishonesty of 
both of them. One deals with the metric sys- 
tem, which the American people do not want, 
but insidious propaganda is trying to convince 
them that they do want it. The other has to 
do with the Ralston-Nolan bill, the purpose of 
which is to take taxes off some people and place 
them on others. Neither of these schemes is on 
the square, because facts are distorted or wholly 
concealed and the attempt is boldly made to 
gain the support of business men by deceiving 
them, and organized propaganda is back of each 
movement. 

The metric advocates are distributing circulars 
and letters which claim that certain large com- 
panies or industries have accepted the metric 
system and discarded the measurements so long 
in use; but, in many of these cases, investiga- 
tion finds very little truth in the claim. If a 
jeweler adopts this metric method of measur- 
ing diamonds, the propagandists publish the 
fact in such a way as to make it appear that 
the jewelry industry has adopted the metric 
system, which is wholly misleading. A scrap 
of fact here and there is so grossly misrepre- 
sented that it gives, and is intended to give, a 
false impression. 

The advocates of the Ralston-Nolan bill which 
is now before Congress are pushing a campaign 
which is largely made up of misrepresentation, 
in order to obtain signatures to petitions ask- 
ing that the bill be passed by Congress. They 
write to a business man somewhat in this wise: 
‘*Do you want your taxes reduced? If so, sign 
and return the enclosed postal ecard.’’ The 
ordinary business man is willing that his taxes 
be reduced, and he is apt to sign and return the 
eard, as requested. The card turns out to be a 
petition asking that the Ralston-Nolan bill be 
made a law. 


There would be nothing out of the way in 
securing signatures to the petition, if it were 
not done by means of deception, by concealing 
from the signer the nature of the paper he is 
asked to sign. But that is precisely what is 
attempted in this instance. If the bill becomes 
a law, it will take the tax off certain classes of 
manufacturers and put it on land owners, and 
particularly on the owners of what is called 
‘*idle land’’; which, in this case, means largely 
cut-over land and timber land which is not now 
being worked, either because it is not within 
reach of market, or for other reasons. It hits, 
or is apt to hit, the owner of timber land by 
placing on him the tax that is taken off some 
other industry. Lumbermen, among others, are 
being asked to sign the cards that are to be 
used as petitions. Of course, the timber land 
owner will not do so, if he suspects that he is 
signing a petition against his own interests, but 
the danger lies in the fact that some may sign 
without investigation, in the belief that it is 
a movement to reduce their taxes, while it is, 
apt to result in exactly the opposite way. There- 
fore, it is dishonest propaganda. 


PREPARATORY to the beginning of reforesta- 
tion work by Ohio in growing black walnut, 
the experiment station at Wooster, Ohio, of the 
Ohio Department of Forestry is gathering more 
than 100 bushels of black walnuts for propaga- 
tion purposes. Owing to the heavy crop of 
black walnuts this year the department is urg- 
ing farmers and land owners to begin growing 
this valuable timber. 
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Housing Legislation That 
Discourages Building 


It often is hard to tell just what the effect 
of a piece of legislation will be until the law 
is actually in force. It appears that certain 
legislation hastily enacted at the recent spe- 
cial session of the New York State assembly, 
with a view to relieving the housing situation, 
is proving a boomerang, and in the long run 
may have an effect exactly opposite that in- 
tended. Reference is here made not so much 
to the provision authorizing communities to 
exempt new buildings from taxation as to the 
hedging about of the legal process of eviction 
to such an extent as to make it practically im- 
possible for an owner to get rid of an undesir- 
able tenant or to secure possession of his own 
property within any reasonable period. Un- 
der the new law thousands of evictions 
scheduled for Oct. 1 in New York City could 
not be enforced, which probably was an ex- 
cellent thing for the tenants, and may in some 
eases have prevented injustice, but it gave a 
black eye to the real estate and building in- 
dustries. 

Discussing the effect of the new law upon 
the building situation, the New York Herald 
says editorially: ‘‘Tax exemption or no tax 
exemption, nobody is going to build a house for 
renting purposes when a landlord’s contract 
with a tenant who has agreed to quit the 
premises on a certain day is not worth the 
paper it is written on, and when a tenant’s 
contract with a landlord to get into a house 
that he has rented likewise is not worth the 
paper it is written on. Assuredly no one is 
going to build houses for renting purposes un- 
der a system that enables a squatter or dead- 
beat to retain possession against the will of 
the owner and against the rights and needs of 
the man who has rented the house and has 
paid his money to get into it.’’ 

Chicago real estate dealers and builders are 
unanimous in condemning the New York law, 
and say that no surer means could be found to 
kill the building movement which everyone 
expects to see develop by next spring, if not 
before, than for the Illinois legislature to 
enact a similar law. It is to be hoped that 
nothing of the sort will be attempted, but it 
will be well for lumbermen and others inter- 
ested in promoting the revival of building to 
keep a close watch against any legislation 
tending to hamper building that may crop up 
in any of the legislatures during the coming 
sessions. 


Quiet Safety Work That Is 
Accomplishing Much 


No conspicuous flourish of flags or sound- 
ing of trumpets accompanies the campaign in 
this country to promote greater safety for 
workers, yet it is a work that goes far in 
numerous directions and accomplishes many 
things for the betterment of industry. Thirty- 
seven cities are working in the cause by 
means of local safety councils which are 
branches of the National Safety Council, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Schools in numer- 
ous places, which teach the common branches, 
have added another that has to do with the 
safety and well-being of the individual who 
works in mill or factory or travels the high- 
way. It instructs in ways of preventing ac- 
cidents; but it is hard to say how far the 
good results extend, for no one can tell what 
harm and loss would have occurred but for 
timely lessons in prevention. That is one of 
the reasons why the amount of attention at- 
tracted to the work is no criterion of the 
amount of good accomplished. 


There is room for more work in that direc- 
tion; for all the dangerous machines have not 
yet been equipped with safety appliances, and 
accidents are still too numerous where travel 
on the highways is congested and too often 
reckless. Some people do not know; others 
do not care. Both need education in safety 
methods. Drastic laws with severe punish- 
ment provided for, can not accomplish all that 
is desirable; but, back of laws, rules, and 
regulations should stand a sentiment founded 
on enlightenment. That is one of the results 
sought in the campaign which is now nation- 
wide, in the cause of safety for those who 
work and for those who play. 


Two Methods of Americanization 
Are Needed 


Americanization is a word that is much 
bandied about in these days, and perhaps is be- 
coming a little frayed and frazzled. If so, it 
simply illustrates the tendency of speakers and 
writers to seize upon any mouth-filling and 
resonant word or phrase and work it to death. 
With that for which the term should stand; 
namely, the helping hand extended to all well 
intentioned foreigners coming to make their 
homes in this country, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is in hearty accord. 

When Americanization, however, is stretched 
to cover the coddling, or even the toleration, 
of alien anarchists, bolsheviks, socialists, or 
malcontents by whatever name called, whether 
red or merely pink, whether of the ordinary or 
garden variety, or of the parlor kind; in short, 
of aliens who enter this country for no other 
purpose than to seek to destroy its institutions, 
for which real Americans have laid down their 
lives on a hundred fields from Lexington to the 
Argonne, it is time to call a halt. 

There are two kinds, or processes, of Ameri- 
canization that are needed to meet conditions 
as they exist today. First, and of vital im- 
portance, the well intentioned immigrant, us- 
ually ignorant of our language and bewildered 
by his new and strange surroundings, should 
be met by the outstretched hand of ‘‘ organized 
kindness.’’ He should be in every way helped 
to ‘‘find himself,’’ and to become established 
as a contented, self respecting and useful citi- 
zen. It is gratifying to know that this very 
thing is being done in increasing measure by 
such agencies as the bureau of naturalization 
of the Department of Labor; the immigration 
departments of the Y. M. C. A., the home mis- 
sion societies of the various religious denomina- 
tions, and other public and semipublic or- 
ganizations. 

But there is, unfortunately, in our midst an- 
other type of foreigner, who requires different 
treatment. Often intelligent and well edu- 
cated, tho his mental processes are perverted; 
resourceful and efficient in organization and 


propaganda, and possessed of the diabolical 


cunning that plans a murderous bomb outrage 
and leaves no clue, his sole interest in America 
is to destroy it. Fatuously, and herein is shown 
his mental perversion, he imagines that by ter- 
rorism he can bring about an uprising of the 
proletariat and duplicate the conditions pre- 
vailing in Russia. 

This type of foreigner also requires Ameri- 
canization, but of a different sort. In his case 
it should take the form of an enforced resi- 
dence behind the bars of a Federal prison for 
a term of years, followed by deportation. When 
loss of life results from any unlawful act or 
plot by foreigners of this type and the guilty 
individuals are brought before an American 
jury, deportation will be unpractical—except 
with the deportee in a horizontal position and 
properly boxed for shipment. 


Senate Committee Holds 
Chicago Hearing 

Perhaps the most important of all the hear- 
ings that have been held by the Senate Special 
Committee on Reconstruction, commonly 
known as the Calder committee, is that staged 
in Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. The vast importance of the build- 
ing industry of Chicago and the middle West, 
coupled with the fact that here as almost no- 
where else the varied factors of the building 
problem—production and distribution of mate- 
rials; transportation, labor and finance—are 
focused in fullest intensity, gave to the in- 
quiry a scope and significance hardly attained 
elsewhere. 

While much time was wasted in threshing 
over old straw, and the pastime of passing the 
buck was indulged in to some extent, there 
was a manifest desire on the part of every 
witness to codperate to the best of his ability 
to bring about a resumption of building activ- 
ity, particularly in the line of housing. If 
some of the interests represented could see the 
other fellow’s duty just a little more clearly 
than his own this must be charged to the 
frailty of human nature rather than to down- 
right intent to sidestep responsibility. 

Some of the encouraging things brought out 
were the marked improvement in transporta- 
tion efficiency, the trend to lower and more 
stable prices of certain basic commodities and 
the newly awakened disposition of labor to 
more nearly approximate an honest day’s 
work for a day’s wage. While these things 
were quite commonly known before the hear- 
ings took place, the marshalling of the facts 
by men who spoke from exact knowledge of 
conditions was both impressive and encour- 
aging. 

Suggestions constructive, as well as sugges- 
tions fantastic, were not lacking. In the 
former category belongs the reiterated sug- 
gestion that some action should be taken to 
do away with the ban imposed by organized 
labor upon American youth in limiting the 
number of apprentices permitted to enter 
certain trades. 

Aside from any specific recommendations to 
Congress that the committee may make in its 
report to be submitted at the opening of the 
coming session, the American Lumberman 
believes that these hearings, held thruout the 
country, will have a most salutary effect. In 
the aggregate hundreds of witnesses will have 
been heard before the hearings ‘close. These 
witnesses, most of them leaders in the fields 
of industry, finance, transportation and labor, 
can not help being impressed as never before 
by the vast and urgent need of new construc- 
tion thruout the country, and go forth as mis- 
sionaries to preach the gospel of home build- 
ing, thrift and patriotism. Columns of 
publicity regarding the objects of the hearings 
have been given by the newspapers in every 
city where they have been held, thus bringing 
the subject of home building to the attention 
of millions of readers in a more direct way 
than could be done in almost any other way. 
Further, the summoning before the committee 
of the local labor leaders in each city where 
hearings are held, and letting them know 
plainly that not only the people but the Gov- 
ernment, as personified in the Senate commit- 
tee, expect them to hold their unions steady, 
deliver full production, and cut out strikes, at 
least during the reconstruction period, can not 
but have a good effect. These are some of 
the valuable byproducts of the investigations. 


PayroLus of the different branches of the 
lumber industry in British Columbia last year 
aggregated nearly $30,000,000, according to a 
statement presented to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion board by the board of trade of Victoria. 
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The Line of Division Between 
Forestry Plans 


The publication of the Pinchot-Greeley cor- 
respondence concerning forestry methods, in the 
Nov. 6 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
shows pretty clearly where the dividing line is 
between the two proposed policies now before 
the, people. Mr. Greeley speaks for one of these 
policies, and Mr. Pinchot for the other. These 
two advocates exchanged letters in an effort to 
get together and agree on one policy in order 
that it might be pushed for all it is worth; but 
when the exchange of letters had run its course, 
the two men agreed to disagree and each pre- 
pared to pursue his own course without the other. 
Thus the matter now stands so far as these two 
men are concerned, 

Mr. Greeley, the chief forester of the United 
States, stands for a policy in which both the 
Government and the State can take part, but 
within the State the Federal Government can 
go so far and no farther. It can not regulate 
forestry on private lands, such as compelling 
the lumbermen to clean the debris from the 
logged-off land. Mr. Pinchot’s policy provides 
that the general Government may do this. It 
shall have authority to compel the individual 
holder to pile and burn the brush on his own 
land, as a provision against the fire menace. 
Presumably, too, it shall have the power to com- 


pel a man to plant trees on ground where they 
ought to be planted, but on this point there has 
not yet been much discussion. 

The substance of it is that one of the pro- 
posed policies would make the United States 
Government supreme in all things down to the 
small details like burning brush or planting 
seeds on private land. The other would re- 
strict the activities of the Government to for- 
estry on Government land and the contribution 
of a little money to be expended in the States 
in certain stipulated ways. The State and the 
Government would each have its place and stay 
in its place, the sphere of influence of each 
being clearly defined and understood. In some 
respects this discussion comes near the old 
dispute concerning State’s rights, that was 
prominent a few generations ago; but the points 
in dispute are not so serious as they were then. 
The diverse views are opposite enough, however, 
to make a division in the ranks of those who are 
in the forefront of the country’s legislation on 
the subject of forestry. 


THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE in 
Mexico reports that more than 100 American 
concerns have begun business in Mexico during 
the last two years, and that with indications of 
more stable conditions there is growing interest 
in the development of trade between that coun- 
try and the United States. 


Lumbermen Will Aid in Clearing 
Building Atmosphere 


Disclosures brought about by the investigation 
into building conditions going on in New York 
City show labor leadership at its worst. Evi- 
dently, all the guilt is not chargeable to labor, 
but the methods pursued by labor leaders of a 
certain type are such as to encourage if they 
do not invite bribery and other crookedness. 

Apparently the methods pursued in New York 
City have contributed largely to the delay in 
building, and the investigation itself has re- 
sulted in the cancelation of building contracts 
running into the millions. The interest of the 
lumber industry, in common with that of the 
publie in general, lies in hastening the investi- 
gation and making it so thoro as to preclude a 
repetition of discreditable methods in the han- 
dling of construction work. 

It is understood that the investigation will 
be broadened to include the relations of lumber- 
men with the construction industry and officials 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ae- 
sociation have signified their willingness to co- 
operate to the greatest possible extent in sup- 
plying the information desired by the investi- 
gating committee. Sorely needed housing and 
other construction work should not be delayed 
a moment longer than is needed to complete the 
investigation. 

















Business has been staggering, so to speak, 
under the combined influences of a tight money 
market and a widespread feeling of uncertainty 
regarding the future course of prices. Were it 
possible to see sufficiently far into the future 
to determine at what level commodity prices of 
various kinds will stabilize themselves, it is 
probable that business would quickly right itself 
and continue on an even keel. At present busi- 
ness is on an uncharted sea. The world’s war 
has made prewar charts unsafe to follow, so 
that the pilots of our various enterprises must 
feel their way. 

Within the last few weeks, however, signs 
have been accumulating that the present de- 
cline in prices soon will have run its course. 
Underlying conditions do not point to or justify 
a prolonged business depression. What seems 
to have taken place is a readjustment in many 
industries which had enjoyed abnormal profits 
or an abnormal volume of business and have 
been carried far beyond the expansion in other 
lines of trade. The old story that the higher 
you go the farther you fall when you return 
to earth, is applicable to the business situation, 
but the drop is not necessarily a single decline, 
for many industries have been so handled as to 
enable them to volplane earthward without a 
crash. 

Just what will take place or is taking place 
will be determined when we learn how far the 
pending liquidation will go to relieve the strained 
credit conditions at the banks. It is obvious 
that many lines of business can not continue 
to borrow money on an 8 percent or even higher 
basis without a marked slowing down in ac- 
tivity, because the higher the rate the more 
cautious the buyer, and the less the demand 
for many manufactured products. This slowing 
down process may go farther in the period of 
liquidation than is reflected in the demand for 
credit, because the accumulation of manu- 
factured stocks in a time of lessened demand 
is likely to eat up a considerable volume of 
eredit which can not be released until the mar- 
ket absorbs the surplus of products. With 
price recessions, however, the volume of credit 
represented by loans at banks declines for the 
reason that less money is used for payrolls— 
altho there may be no reduction in wages— 
and less money is involved in the purchase of 
new materials, because of hesitancy to buy on 
a declining market. ~ 

Until the liquidation has eased the strain at 
the banks, therefore, and money begins to re- 


turn from agricultural sections, it is quite 
probable that the present high money rates will 
continue. The farmer is holding on to his grain 
and refusing to sell on a declining market. 
While this is a manifestation of human nature, 
it is working a decided hardship on business, and 
in the end may defeat the object which the farm- 
er has in mind; namely, the material advance 
of the price of wheat. The reduction of manufac- 
turing activity may find its reflection in the re- 
duced demand for flour products. The farmer’s 
presistent refusal to market his grain may be 
his right so long as he is not borrowing at 
the banks to carry on his ordinary business, but 
if he is borrowing at the banks to any consider- 
able extent, he is using credit for speculation 
and to maintain or advance market prices. At 
the same time he is obsorbing, in long time 
obligations, credit which properly belongs to 
the more liquid forms of business. The situa- 
tion in Iowa is a striking example of what the 
farmer is doing to the credit situation by per- 
sistenly refusing to market his farm products. 

The advance in the discount rates at the 
Federal Reserve banks is having the effect of 
checking borrowing at the banks, but it is a 
serious question if it is forcing the desired 
liquidation of loans; namely the liquidation that 
means real deflation in credits. Liquidation that 
reduces production is likely to prove unsatis- 
factory in the end and to be followed by an up- 
turn and a spurt of business activities that 
may offset the decline in the loan aggregate, 
without any beneficial results in the general 
banking situation having been brought about. 

The reason for this is that during the war 
and even previous to the war, many banks used 
their more liquid assets as a means of procuring 
capital for making loans. Today there are 
hundreds of banks and probably thousands, that 
are rediscounting at the Federal Reserve banks 
at a rate which affords them a profit on the 
transaction. In other words, a bank ean well 
afford to loan its money on an 8 percent basis 
if it can rediscount these notes at a Federal 
Reserve bank at 7 percent. What really takes 
place is a transfer of credit from the Federal 
Reserve bank to the member bank making the 
original loan, thus enabling the member bank to 
utilize that credit as capital for the period of 
rediscount. 

The time may come when the Federal Re- 
serve banks will establish their discount rate 
on the basis of a parity or a given percentage 
above that charged by the borrowing bank. In 





other words, if a member bank makes a loan on 
agricultural paper at 7 percent, the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve bank on this loan 
under such plan would be 7 percent or a frae- 
tion higher. On the other hand, if the bor- 
rower’s credit is exceptionally good and his 
position exceedingly liquid, so that he ean ob- 
tain money on his note on a 6 percent basis, 
the member bank lending him would be able to 
rediscount his note at the Federal Reserve bank 
at an advance of, say, % or 1 percent, or pos- 
sibly at 6 percent. 

Such a plan has been suggested as a means 
of checking inflation and of stimulating busi- 
ness men to keep their credits in more liquid 
form, but even this does not solve the problem 
of deflation. There seems to be but one real 
solution for the inflated conditions, because the 
horizontal increase in rates tends to curtail all 
business activities and lays the heavier burden 
on those industries or lines of business having 
the smaller profits. 

The old method of increasing the margin of 
safety as loans expand holds out the greatest 
inducement for liquidation of any that has 
been suggested. When the stock market be- 
comes top heavy and people become nervous, 
brokers and bankers become insistent upon 8 
wider margin of safety, calls for more margins 
force liquidation and prices recede. If, in the 
business world, when business showed signs of 
becoming top heavy and overextended, the same 
policy were followed by the banks and a wider 
margin of safety demanded, there likely would 
follow a more orderly liquidation than that 
forced by increases in the loaning rate. 

It would seem that the problem of credit 
deflation is one of values rather than one of 
the use of credit. Our difficulty lies in the fact 
that we have inflated prices as a result of war 
financing. This does not refer to the United 
States alone, but to all civilized countries. It 
requires more credit than it did six years ago 
to do the same volume of business. The funda- 
mental worth, however, has not changed mate- 
rially. The purchasing power has changed. Ob. 
viously the two must be brought closer together, 
and in course of time this will take place. The 
deflation must be orderly if we are not to ex- 
perience business disaster. The requirement of 
a larger margin of safety in the making of 
loans would tend to curtail the aggregate amount 
of loans without the placing of a burdensome 
discount rate on business, which in many 
instances might prove ruinous. 
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DISTILLATION OF SOFTWOOD 

I am trying te get some information on the sub- 
ject of distillation of resinous wood. I own a 
tract of cut-over pine land in southern Missis- 
sippi, and want to make turpentine oil etc. from 
the stumps. I am interested in plans, machines, 
and estimates of costs and products.—INQUIRY 
No. 39. 

[The inquirer has been supplied with the title 
of a book which deals with the subject of soft- 
wood distillation, and we shall promptly for- 
ward to him, on request, the names and ad- 
dresses of persons or companies that would like 
to take the matter up direct with the owner 
of the eut-over land. Since he wishes to pro- 
duce turpentine and oil, it is assumed that he 
is interested in steam distillation rather than 
what is known as the ‘‘ destructive process. ’’— 
EpITor. ] 


FIGURING FURNITURE CUTTING BILL 

We are looking for the handiest sort of book to 
figure the amount of lumber in a cutting bill in a 
furniture factory.—INQuIRY No. 37. 

[The inquirer has been furnished the titles 
of three books recommended for the kind of 
work he has. These books are ‘‘The Lumber 
Estimator,’’ by James M. Leaver; ‘‘The Offi- 
cial Estimator,’’ by the same author, and ‘‘ The 
Surface Measure Estimator,’’ by the same 
author. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pre- 
pared to furnish any or all of these books at 
the publisher’s price, and to send sample pages 
and quote prices upon request, to enable the 
prospective buyer to decide which book will 
best suit his needs, if he wants only one or 
more.—EDITOR. ] 


PLANS FOR A LUMBER OFFICE 

We are looking for plans and designs for an 
office building for a modern sawmill plant. Can you 
send us such plans to assist us in erecting the 
office at one of our mills?—Inquiry No. 45. 

[The plans are wanted by a large lumber 
minufacturer in West Virginia, and the ad- 
dresses of persons who may have the informa- 
tion desired will, on request, be placed in the 
hands of the inquirer.—EpIrTor.] 


READY-CUT-HOUSE COMEDY 

In your issue of Oct. 2, in the Poet’s Corner, 
you speak of having the picture house show the 
comedy “One Week.” Our picture manager can 
not locate this play. Can you give any information 
that will help ?—Inquiry No. 36. 

[This information is requested by a lumber 
company in New Mexico. The comedy picture 
“*One Week’’ may be secured from any of the 
branch houses of the Metro Picture Corporation. 
This concern has its headquarters in Chicago. 
The comedy depicts the experiences of a man 
with a ready-cut house, and the situations are 
said to be extremely funny.—EDITOoR. | 


PRESERVING WOOD PILING 

We are very desirous of getting some information 
on the creosoting of piling. How is the creosote 
applied, what does it cost, and how much longer 
will a treated pile last than one in its natural 
condition ?—Inquiry No. 45. 

[This inquiry comes from Tennessee. It is 
not practicable to give explicit answers to all of 
these questions, because circumstances may dif- 
fer and answers must differ accordingly. Very 
much depends on the kind of wood used and the 
situation in which it is used, and the size of the 
piece. It is generally true that a treated pile 
will last two or three times as long as one with- 
out preservative treatment, when both are alike 
exposed to the elements of decay, but that rule 
might not hold for woods which resist decay well 
while in an untreated condition, such as locust, 
mesquite, catalpa, and redwood. 

Different methods are in use for applying the 
preservatives. Some are applied with a paint 
brush; in other cases the wood is dipped in the 
preservative; again the timber is enclosed in an 
air-proof tank and the preservative fluid is 


pumped in until it deeply penetrates the pores 
and cells of the wood. The several methods are 
efficient in different degrees. ; 

An authoritative work on ‘‘The Preservation 
of Structural Timber,’’ by Howard F. Wiess, 
which is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at $3.50 a copy, has been recommended 
to the inquirer. The subject is so extensive 
that a large book is necessary to explain the 
details of methods and costs.—EDITOR.] 


WANT NORTHERN CEDAR DIMENSION 

We expect to be in the market for perhaps 500,- 
000 feet of Canadian or northern United States 
cedar, which should be in the rough about as fol- 
lows: 

1x6, 2x4, 3x3 or 3x6, and some 3x6, 8 and 10— 
very little of the latter. The 1x6 and 3x6 would 
predominate. This stock does not necessarily have 
to be clear but good and sound, and does not have 
to be dry.— Inquiry No. 35. 

[The inquiry comes from Michigan, and the 
addresses of those who reply to it will, on re- 
quest, be forwarded to the inquirer. The wood 
wanted is evidently northern white cedar or 
arbor vitae, which is cut in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and other States near the Canadian bound- 
ary. More is used for posts and poles than 
for lumber.—Eb1Tor. } 


PLANS FOR LOG BUNGALOWS 

Could you refer me to any firm that has plans 
and suggestions for log bungalows ?—INquiRY No. 
38. 

[This inquiry came from a lumber company 
in Kansas, and the address of a firm that ad- 
vertises such plans was supplied. We shall be 
pleased to forward to the inquirer, on request, 
the addresses of others in the business of fur- 
nishing log bungalow plans.—EpIToR.] 


BOOKS ON WOODS AND SAWMILLS 

The writer has recently been employed in the 
capacity of clerk for the lumber department of a 
match company and wishes to get hold of a book 
on the A B C of lumber, defining and explaining 
the different grades of lumber, showing how to 
tell the difference between woods and showing the 
characteristics of each and also showing the A B 
C principles of a planer and sawmill. Can you 
give me the name and publisher of such a book 
that would show and explain the classification of 
lumber ; dealing principally with white pine, cedar, 
fir and tamarack ?—InqQuiRyY No. 30. 

[The book wanted by this inquirer has not 
yet been published—a book defining and ex- 
plaining the grading of lumber, identifying 
woods by explaining their characteristics, and 
giving the A B C of the sawmill and planer. 
The subjects are too varied for one book. 

We have recommended ‘‘Lumber and Its 
Uses,’’ by R. 8. Kellogg, for general informa- 
tion concerning lumber and grades; ‘‘Identifi- 
cation of the Economic Woods of the United 
States,’’ by Samuel J. Record, as a help in 
learning the characteristics of wood as a means 
to identification; and ‘‘ Forest Products, heir 
Manufacture and Use,’’ by Nelson C. Brown, 
for facts regarding woodworking machines. 

These are three good books by competent men 
who covered well the fields which they intended 
to cover. But they have not claimed for them- 
selves, and no body has claimed for them, that 
by reading their books, and stopping there, a 
man can obtain a thoro working knowledge cf 
wood and woodworking machinery. Only by 
experience, supplemented by careful and long 
study of the best books on these ‘topics, can a 
man master the subjects. 

There is need of a book which has not yet 
been published. It should be a practical man- 
ual on the sawmill, explaining the machines, 
their character, upkeep and installation. Thou- 
sands of men understand how to set up and run 
sawmills, and numerous books aid them in this 
or that part; but a sawmill manual has not been 
prepared, so far as we know, as practical and 
complete as manuals for automobiles, for ex- 
ample.—Ep1rTor. ] 


CROSS TIE SAWMILL WANTED 

We are anxious to obtain a sawing outfit which 
can be used in sawing ties out of logs. We under- 
stand there is a special machine made with two 
circular saws and having some kind of a weight 
to it. These saws are spaced apart just the thick- 
ness of a tie.—INQuiRY No. 46. 

[If this inquiry comes to the attention of 
persons who have information useful to the in- 
quirer, who operates in California, we shall 
gladly forward it, on request. This is not the 
first inquiry for information concerning a tie 
mill that hag reach the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and the inference is that the manufacturer of 
the machine, if there is such, is not pushing 
his mill as vigorously as he might.—Ep1rTor.] 


MINE PROPS AND LOCUST FOR POSTS 

We have a large amount of locust, good for any 
purpose for which this wood is generally used, 
the trees running from 6 to 18 inches in diameter. 
We are likewise looking for a market for mine 
props. Can you furnish us with a list of buyers ?— 
Inquiry No. 34. 

[The inquirer operates in Maryland and West 
Virginia, and he has been supplied with ad- 
dresses of wheel manufacturers who may be 
in the market for locust for hubs for buggies 
and earriages. The market for locust posts 
is in small towns where farmers buy lumber, at 
the local yards. Most locust posts are used in 
farm fences, the railroads occasionally buy 
them for fencing the right of way. Coal min- 
ing companies are the buyers of mine props, 
which are often called pit posts. There is no 
standard length, but each mine buys the props 
which best fit the vein of coal in which it op- 
erates. A vein six feet thick needs posts six 
feet long, a five foot vein wants 5-foot posts, 
ete. Contractors are usually the buyers of mine 
props, and in turn sell them to the mines. In- 
terested parties will be supplied with the ad- 
dress of the inquirer.—Ep1Tor. | 


WHERE IS HARRY I. WORTH? 

Who knows the present whereabouts of Harry I. 
Worth who was in the employ of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., about two years ago, and who is supposed 
to be somewhere on the Pacific coast ?—INQUIRY 
No. 40. 

[If any reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can give the information asked for in this in- 
quiry, we shall at once place it in the hands 
of those seeking the information.—EDITor. | 


GRAB HOOKS FOR LOGS 

I am with a firm importing large quantities of 
mahogany. The logs are taken out of the hold of 
the ship by means of grab hooks, and are lowered 
into the water to release the hooks. Is there any 
device by which the logs could be freed from the 
hooks as soon as the side of the ship is cleared, 
obviating the long haul to and from the water?— 
Inquiry No. 76. 

[This inquiry was sent from a southern port 
where mahogany shipments from foreign coun- 
tries are landed. What is wanted is a con- 
trivance for releasing the hooks while the logs 
are suspended in air, over the water. The in- 
quirer has been furnished the addresses of firms 
which manufacture machinery for carrying logs 
by means of hooks, pulleys, and cables. Ad- 
dresses of others who so request will be for- 
warded. 

Apparatus of different kinds is in use for re- 
leasing loads while suspended in air. The clam- 
shell steam shovel or bucket is a good example. 
A slight modification would make this bucket 
into a pair of clamps or hooks which would pick 
up a load, carry it, and release it at the will of 
the operator. Shingle bolts are transported on 
belts or cables, by hooks which clasp each bolt 
and release it at the proper place. A similar 
tool, but stronger, ought to pick logs from the 
hold of a ship and drop them overboard. Logs 
are carried by cables in many lumber operations 
and are released at a designated place.—Eb- 
ITOR. | 
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Southern Pine Trade Features 

Reports from the South state that durimg the 
last two weeks there has been a very percep- 
tible upward turn in the southern pine market. 
The volume of business offered has been en- 
couragingly increased, and prices as a result 
have firmed up. The feeling is that the im- 
provement will be steady, even if slow, hence- 
forth, and that December will find a compara- 
tively active market, accompanied by advances 
in prices which will place business on a more 
profitable level than now prevails. Undoubted- 
ly some of this improvement is at the expense 
of Douglas fir, which has to a very large extent 
been shut out of the eastern markets by the 
high railroad freight rates with the result that 
a large part of its trade is turning to southern 
pine; but there has also been an unmistakable 
improvement in the fundamental market condi- 
tions. A feature of the market is the enlarging 
demand for oil rig and derrick timbers, due to 
the widening of old fields and the opening up of 
new ones, and this business materially aids the 
sawmills which have access to this class of 
business in weathering the present general mar- 
ket depression. With an early improvement in 
business in prospect the mills seem more hesi- 
tant than ever in accepting business at this time 
unless prices are attractive, they wisely refus- 
ing to sell at cost of production, or at an actual 
loss as has been the case in many instances of 
late, when some profit on transactions is in 
view if they hold firm a little while longer. 





Cypress Market Conditions 

The cypress market remains unchanged in 
its main features, demand being limited but 
fairly steady and evenly distributed over the 
list. The mills are making no effort to push 
their product on the market, but are well con- 
tent with this opportunity to rebuild their 
stocks, which during most of the year have 
been and still are low and broken in assort- 
ment. There is some accumulation of common 
grades, which have not moved very well re- 
cently on account of the steadily declining 
prices on other woods, but upper grades which 
at most mills are in very low supply, are very 
firm. Commons have declined about $10 during 
the last couple of weeks, while uppers have been 
advanced $5 to $10, and according to the mills 
these new prices will prevail for some time. It 
is estimated that it will take four or five 
months under present production and market 
conditions before stocks can be built up to nor- 
mal, but it is generally expected that business 
will take a decided upward turn before the 
lapse of such a period, which makes it uncer- 
tain whether the mills will be able to maintain 
normal stocks next year. 





The Market for Western Pines 


During the last two weeks there has been 
a marked increase in the number of inquiries 
for western pines received by the mills, but 
there has not as yet been any real increase in 
the amount of business transacted, and the mar- 
ket remains dull. Some business for future de- 
livery on the basis of present prices is being 
offered, but the mills are unwilling to consider 
any orders but those for immediate shipment. 
Manufacturers find conditions unsatisfactory, 
not only from a price standpoint, but also from 
that of stocks and production. While stocks 


are ample for present requirements they are 
below normal and on account of the restrictions 


of production are sure to dwindle rapidly as 
soon as the market resumes activity. No. 2 and 
3 boards show some accumulation, but selects 
are not in good supply. Shop is offered at 
greatly varying prices on account of the pres- 
sure brought on the market by the small mills. 
However, these mills are rapidly selling out 
their stocks, in most cases at very low prices 
compared with those asked by standard mills, 
and will soon be off the market. During the 
week ended Oct. 30 thirty-five Inland Empire 
mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
10,091,000’ 23,633,000’ 10,075,000’ 
The white and sugar pine mills of southern 
Oregon and California continue to ship out their 
clear stock at a rate which indicates a severe 
shortage of this class of stock in the near future, 
and find a very good demand for No. 1 shop; 
but the market for the other items is not par- 
ticularly active. The large mills are still in 
operation, but a number of the smaller ones 
have closed down. During the week ended Oct. 
30, seven mills affiliated with the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported as follows: 
Shipments Production 
1,801,000’ 3,699,000’ 


Orders 
1,026,000’ 





North Carolina Pine Features 


No .noteworthy change has occurred during 
the last week in the North Carolina pine market; 
altho slightly better than a few weeks ago, busi- 
ness remains very small in volume and as the 
western mills are as eager for business as the 
North Carolina pine mills, there is very keen 
competition for any business originating in the 
eastern territory, with the result that prices 
are steadily declining. One thing that en- 
courages the mill operators is that for the first 
time in many months buyers are now visiting 
the mills to get a line on stocks and prices, but 
they are still uncertain, and altho showing great 
interest in securing lumber supplies they can 
not be induced to place their orders just yet. 
In the meanwhile the market has been so poor 
that many of the mills have closed down and un- 
less there is an early increase in business more 
will have to do likewise. During the week ended 
Oct. 30 forty-three North Carolina pine mills 
reported as follows: 





Shipments Production Orders 
4,261,144’ 6,581,118’ 1,854,000’ 
Douglas Fir Features 


In Douglas fir, as in the case of its chief 
competitors, the only improvement since the 
national elections has been in the volume of in- 
quiries, coming mostly from country yards, 
which at least indicates that the retailers are 
beginning to think of buying for the spring 
season; but no improvement in the actual mar- 
ket situation has been noted. Railroad buying 
and California demand are the sustaining fae- 
tors. Orders for rail delivery received during 
the week ended Oct..30 totaled only 975 cars and 
originated mostly from noncompetitive territory 
west of the Mississippi River, where the new 
freight rates favor fir. Since the application of 
the inereased freight rates, orders for west 
Coast forest products from the large eastern 
markets have been conspicuous by their absence. 
The business booked during the week mentioned 
showed a decrease of 25 percent from the total 
of the week previous in railroad buying, but 
this was almost wholly offset by a correspond- 








ing increase originating in California. Cargo 
orders for more than 16,000,000 feet, of which 
4,500,000 feet was for export, were booked dur- 
ing the week. The unshipped balance of orders 
for rail delivery held by west Coast mills report- 
ing to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is now down to 4,106 cars; of domestic 
eargo orders to 101,938,979 feet, and export or- 
ders to 29,331,340 feet. These mills reported 
as follows for the week ended Oct. 30: 
Production Orders 


Shipments 
70,074,088” 48,054,315’ 


62,189,403’ 


The Hardwood Situation 

The domestic demand for hardwood lumber 
continues light and prices on the whole have not 
shown any change in their trend. Here and 
there an exception to this is to be noted, such 
as that shown by the recent advance on hard 
maple flooring. The most significant market 
development is the placement of a large order 
for export, details of which are given in the 
following special telegram to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Memphis, the announcement 
of the order being made Thursday, Nov. 11: 

‘*A syndicate, largely representing European 
furniture manufacturers, has placed an order 
with a local firm whose identity can not now be 
disclosed, for 50,000,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber, one and two inches thick and embracing all 
grades from No. 2 common up. The transaction 
was closed by wire and mail, and representatives 
of the purchasers will come to Memphis in a 
few days to affix signatures. One hundred cars 
are to be shipped immediately. The remainder 
of the order is to be shipped as rapidly as the 
selling firm, with the aid of other important 





manufacturers, can get the material ready. 


‘‘The financial arrangements were completed 
thru New York bankers, who have agreed to 
collect for the lumber and remit to the sellers 
here. It is understood the syndicate placing 
this order is the same as that which has bought 
freely of steel, rails, equipment and other com- 
modities in the United States for European 
account. 

‘‘This is the biggest order from Europe since 
prewar days and is believed to foreshadow heav- 
ier buying on the part of foreign interests. 
The bankers are interesting themselves because 
they want to encourage the export of raw ma- 
terials to help foreign exchange. The prices 
are not given but the selling firm says they are 
‘entirely satisfactory.’ ’’ 


The Redwood Market 
While the redwood market is quiet, with 
most of the California yards letting stocks run 
down, prices are well maintained. Eastern or- 
ders show a slight improvement, altho a heavy 
demand is not expected before the first of the 
year. Los Angeles is still taking good quanti- 
ties of redwood. There is no surplus of clear 
and extra merchantable unsold. Stocks at mills 
are badly broken and will be for several months 
to come. Shipments are being rushed out. Red- 
wood shingles are looking up. Eleven Califor- 
nia redwood mills report as follows for the 
week ended Oct. 30: 
Shipments Production 
6,145,000’ 6,987,000’ 





Orders 
2,194,000’ 


Fewer persons were killed on railroads dur- 
ing 1919 than in any previous year since 1898, 
and fewer were injured than in any year since 
1910, according to a recent report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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National Forest Case Is Closed 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 11.—The United 
States Supreme Court this week denied a mo- 
tion filed by counsel for the National Conserva- 
tion Association for permission to file an inter- 
vening brief in Docket No. 325—United States 
of America vs. Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
This case was argued on Oct. 4. When final 
argument is heard a case before the court is 
closed and only in rare instances have motions to 
intervene been granted. The motion of the as- 
sociation was at first granted by Chief Justice 
White, but the next day it was denied with the 
statement that it had been granted under a mis- 
apprehension. The association, of course, 
would have been permitted to intervene had 
application been made prior to final argument. 

While on the surface this proceeding involves 
a title to only 5,681.76 acres of land in the 
Gallatin national forest, Montana, in an article 
in the Journal of Forestry, published this week, 
Col. Henry S. Graves, former chief forester, 
states that a total of about 3,800,000 acres in 
the national forests of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, embracing some of the most val- 
uable timber in the Northwest, worth probably 
$50,000,000, actually will be affected by the 
court’s decision. This land has been adminis- 
tered for fifteen to twenty years by the Forest 
Service, which has constructed roads, built 
trails, made other valuable improvements, fur- 
nished fire protection ete. 


Intervenes in West Coast Rates Case 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 

WasHIneGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued an or- 
der permitting the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to interview in Docket No. 11866— 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. 
Chicago & Northwestern Co. et al. The case in- 
volves rates on lumber and forest products from 
the west Coast to Omaha and competitive 
points. 


Appreciates Lumbermen’s Coséperation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 10.—Officials of 

the Federal Trade Commission appreciate the 
spirit of codperation shown by representatives 
of the lumber industry in the recent effort to 
reach an agreement concerning a questionnaire 
to be submitted to lumber manufacturers call- 
ing for production, sales and other data at 
stated intervals. 

Work on this questionnaire was stopped by 
the committee after R. M. Rickey, accountant 
Southern Pine Association, and George W. 
Ward, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, had spent weeks going over the practical 
and technical questions with Dr. Francis 
Walker, chief economist of the committee, and 
his associates. Officials of the committee do 
not hesitate to commend the frankness and 
candor with which the lumber representatives 
tackled every question that came up. 

There follows the text of a letter written by 
J. P. Yoder, secretary of the committee, to 
Attorney L. C. Boyle, general counsel National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in which 
appreciation of the spirit of the lumbermen 
thruout the proceedings is expressed by the 
commission. 

With reference to the conferences which have 
been held with representatives of the lumber indus- 
try regarding the adoption of schedules to be used 
for collection of current information on costs, pro- 
duction, sales, realization and other statistical data 
from lumber manufacturers, you are hereby ad- 
vised, in accordance with resolution of this com- 
mission of Oct. 28, 1920, that pending the final 
determination in the legal proceedings relative to 
the power of this commission to require such re- 

orts, further consideration of this schedule will 
e suspended. This action was taken in view of 
the incompleteness of the results obtained by volun- 
tary codperation in other industries. 

The spirit of codperation which has been mani- 





fested by representatives of the lumber industry 
and helpful suggestions offered by the members of 
the committee designated to aid the commission in 
devising such a schedule has been greatly appreci- 
ated. The commission believes that the need of 
collecting and publishing such information by a 
Governmental agency will soon be generally recog- 
nized. 


Reopen Cubic Minima Case 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 11.—Before G. H. 

Mattingly, Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer, railroads and lumber manufacturers of 
the Pacific coast and the Inland Empire are 
presenting views on what should constitute min- 
imum capacity of cars for lumber hauling, with 
a view to reaching a satisfactory agreement. 
It is an old case reopened, western pine men 
especially being dissatisfied with the basis of the 
railroads on’ the eubical capacity of cars used. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission ° con- 
demned that form of basis when the case was 
first decided, and ordered the railroads to pre- 
sent another basis. This they failed to do to 
the satisfaction of the lumbermen appearing 
in the case. Now the railroads at the hearing 
Thursday proposed a basis which they contend 
has the approval of the West Coast association 
and the Willamette Valley lumbermen, but the 
pine men and certain other Coast lumbermen 
contend that it does not offer the relief sought. 





On page 56 of the Nov. 6 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it was an- 
nounced that an article would appear in 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN written on behalf of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association pre- 
senting the disadvantages to the dealer 
in handling lumber bearing an indi- 
vidual trade mark. The article reached 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN so late 
that it was impossible to include it in 
this issue but it will be presented in all 
probability in the issue of Nov. 20 and 
will go into the subject thoroly. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to 
provide space for this article which 
answers that printed on page 74 of the 
Oct. 30 issue written by W. J. Ferry, of 
Kansas City, on ‘‘ Advantages to Dealer 
in Handling Trade-Marked Lumber.’’ 











They will ask for a 30,000 to 40,000 pound min- 
ima on a 36-foot car, it is understood, when 
they present their views, after the railroads 
have concluded presenting their arguments. 


Appalachian Loggers Convene 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 11.—With a grati- 
fying attendance the annual fall meeting of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress convened in the 
Business Men’s Club Auditorium this after- 
noon with President W. T. Latham presiding. 
The first session was largely given over to wel- 
coming addresses, annual address of the presi- 
dent and the appointment of committees and 
an enlightening talk by George N. Delaney, of 
Williamsburg, Ky., on service rendered the mem- 
bers and the benefits to be derived by estab- 
lishing a permanent office. In fact, the theme 
of this meeting thruout is the benefits of or- 
ganization and there is evident a very pro- 
nouneed sentiment in favor of perfecting an 
organization that will be of practical benefit to 
its members, the establishing of a permanent 
office and arranging for a permanent secretary 
in charge. 

Reports from those in attendance almost unan- 
imously are to the effect that business has 
slowed up remarkably. There is little immediate 
demand and operations are being curtailed, but 
there is a feeling of optimism prevalent and 
all are looking forward to a revival of demand 
that will be entirely satisfactory. 


Mills located in the coal mining region of 
Kentucky and West Virginia report a shortage 
of labor and high production costs because of 
the high wages that are being paid to coal miners 
and some mills that are unable to meet these 
wages have closed down until conditions im- 
prove. 

Much interest was manifested in the report 
in a morning paper from Memphis that an order 
was placed there for a million feet of mixed 
hardwoods for European shipment and it was 
felt that the placing of a European order of 
this magnitude will have a strengthening effect 
generally on the market. The evening session 
was given over to the machinery men, moving 
pictures and working models of various types of 
logging machinery being shown, including trae 
tors, skidders, logging engines and saws. This 
was followed by a smoker and a vaudeville en 
tertainment at which the Knoxville Lumbermen ’s 
Club was host. 


Looks for Lower Water Rates 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 6.—W. A. Shumm, 
traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, has issued a bulletin in which he 
states that the subject of water competition with 
the railroads has been under consideration for 
about ten days. He contends that the present 
rates of the steamship companies are due for 
a radical readjustment and fully believes that 
the bottom will be reached within the next thirty 
days, with about a $15 a thousand rate on lum- 
ber from Seattle to New York and Atlantic sea 
port and 70 cents a hundredweight rate on 
shingles. 

Mr. Shumm contends that the shippers will 
have a great opportunity when the rates become 
reduced in establishing a service of this kind, 
which he says will be a help to them in securing 
lower freight rates, as well as in establishing a 
competitive transportation line. 

He points out that the details of wharfage, 
loading, unloading and rebilling are a very small’ 
item in figuring on this new transportation 
field. He observes that the only question in- 
volved of any magnitude is the storage arrange- 
ments at ports on shipments which are not sold 
at the time boats arrive. Furthermore he ex- 
presses the belief that this matter can be 
worked out with the help of wholesalers and 
the steamship lines in codperation. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Nov. 6.—Under the direction 
of Maj. Everett C. Griggs, the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co. is planning for extended water 
shipments of its output, and in that way is 
setting the pace for other lumber mills in the 
effort to combat high rail rates. The company 
will begin to enlarge its dock facilities here 
immediately. President Griggs says: ‘‘ We are 
going after the cargo lumber business. If the 
railroads insist on increasing rates so that we 
can not ship lumber by rail, we will ship it by 
water.’’ Dredges will deepen the channel in 
front of the docks so that the largest vessels 
can be accommodated. Electric cranes will be 
installed. 


President of Florida Company 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 8.—Roland D. Bald- 
win has succeeded to the presidency of the 
Baldwin Lumber Co., of Jacksonville, follow- 
ing the retirement of John D. Baker. John 
L. Doggett, jr., has been appointed secretary. 
Roy B. Fisk will continue to serve as vice 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Baldwin, the new president, is the 
son of W. D. Baldwin, chairman of the board. 
of the Otis Elevator Co., of New York, and @ 
large stockholder in the Baldwin Lumber Co. 


Our good friend F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., 
recently got even with a man with whom he 
disagreed politically. He wrote a one-column: 
poem about him and had it published in the: 
local paper. 
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MICHIGAN TO MISSISSIPPI BY AUTOMOBILE 


Gutrport, Miss., Nov. 9.—E. P. Holmes, 
manager of the Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. is 
manufacturer, wholesaler and exporter, of this 
eity, recently made the trip from Memphis, 
Mich., to Gulfport by motor, leaving there Oct. 
9 and arriving at Gulfport on Oct. 17. Mr. 
Holmes says that in the main the roads were 
very good but the country covered was hilly 
and even mountainous at times but he and his 
party made the trip of 1,243 miles in 80% hours 
actual running time, with an average speed of 
15% miles an hour and an average daily run of 
138 miles. 

The route he traveled took him thru Detroit, 
Mich., Toledo, Bowling Green, Findlay, Lima, 
Piqua, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, in Ohio; 
Covington, Georgetown, Lexington, Haredsburg, 
Springfield, Bardstown, Cave City, Bowling 
Green, in Kentucky; Nashville, Franklin, Co- 
lumbia, Mt. Pleasant, in Tennessee; Florence, 
Tuscumbia, Hamilton, Fayette, Tuscaloosa, Eu- 
taw, Gainesville, Livingston, In Alabama, and 
Meridian, Hattiesburg and Gulfport in Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Holmes encountered one bad detour of 
11 miles which he described as the roughest piece 
of highway it had ever been his lot to travel. 
At times there was no dirt to make the track, 
which would be all rocks, and the road steep 
and crooked as a snake, and he is sure that the 
ear at times was at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
scenery was beautiful, Mr. Holmes says, thru 
parts of Kentucky and Tennessee and also in 
northern Alabama. 


LUMBERMEN HELP IN INVESTIGATION 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The investigation 
of alleged illegal combinations in the building 
‘trades being conducted by the Lockwood joint 
legislative committee already has brought dis- 
closures that are likely to interfere with the 
resumption of building, and perhaps result in 
criminal prosecution. Alleged collusion in sub- 
mitting bids has caused the postponing of con- 
tracts involving millions of dollars. 

The testimony thus far presented has con- 
cerned the relations between labor and con- 
tractors, but it is reported on reliable authority 
that the committee intends to investigate con- 
ditions in the lumber and building industries, at 
least so far as it is authorized to do so. E. F 
Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, already has had a confer- 
ence with a representative of the commissioner 
of accounts, L. M. Wallstein, who has associat- 
ed with him Samuel Untermeyer as counsel to 
the committee, and has submitted to him the in- 
formation desired covering the scope of the as- 
sociation’s activities, and has offered to co- 
operate to the greatest possible extent with the 
committee in obtaining information regarding 
the lumber industry. 


ACQUIRES THIRD MILL IN SOUTH 


Beaumont, TEx., Nov. 8.—The plant, equip- 
ment and timber holdings of the Beaumont 
‘Shingle & Lumber Co. have been sold to Charles 
‘Sigler and associates, of Beaumont. The con- 
sideration is said to be $225,000 with approxi- 
mately one-half paid in cash. 

The acquisition of this plant gives Mr. Sigler 
and his associates a considerable production, 
‘more than taking care of the loss sustained when 
the mill at Woodville, Tex., burned a few weeks 
ago. They now operate mills at Comesneil, 
Tex., and Singer and Leesville, La. 

The Beaumont Shingle & Lumber Co. was or- 
ganized in 1905 by W. C. Gray, who was presi- 
dent and general manager up to the time of 
disposing of the property last week. The com- 
pany was started with a capital of $35,000, 
which was increased to $100,000 in 1913. In 
addition to the mill, planer and dry kiln in 
‘Beaumont, the company owns a tram road, loco- 
motives and other logging equipment in the 
southwestern part of Jefferson County, where 
it owns 8,000,000 feet of southern pine and 
2,000,000 feet of hardwood. Other timber hold- 
ings consist of two million feet in Orange 


County with an equal amount of contract stump- 
age. Other active officers of the old company 
were: L. N. Newman, vice president, and B. F. 
Chambers, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


WHOLESALER MANUFACTURES LUMBER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—Believing that 
lumber manufactured by any concern is of a 
better quality and better manufacture than 
miscellaneous lumber bought from small mills 
thruout the country, the Cherry Lumber Co., of 
this city, has located a band sawmill at St. 
Bernard with a capacity of 15,000 feet or bet- 
ter a day, as well as a circular mill near Glyn- 
don, Pa. The circular mill’s capacity is be- 
tween 10,000 and 14,000 feet a day and-is op- 
erated chiefly on northern Pennsylvania hard- 
woods. The mill at St. Bernard was installed 
for the sawing of walnut and cherry lumber, and 
in erecting this mill the company gave its at- 
tention to special equipment that will produce 
good lumber perfectly manufactured. The 
Cherry Lumber Co. does very little jobbing of 
lumber at the present time. 


LUMBERMAN MADE BANK DIRECTOR 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 8.—W. E. Guild, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, was elected on Nov. 2 a 
director of the Capital National Bank, of Jack- 
son, filling a vacancy caused by the death of 
the president of the ‘bank and subsequent pro- 
motions. 

Mr. Guild is the only large lumberman on 
the directorate of the Capital National Bank 
and his election is not only a recognition of his 
ability but is also a 
recognition of the lum- 
ber interests of this 
State and is taken to 
mean that the bank will 
eater largely to the lum- 
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ber interests in this 
State, lumber being one 
of Mississippi’s chief 
sources of wealth. 

In addition to the 
office he holds with the 
Finkbine interests Mr. 
Guild is interested in other organizations and 
is president of the Kew Mercantile Co., D’Lo 
and Wiggins, the American Pickle & Canning 
Co.; Trenton Lumber Co.; president and gen- 
eral manager of the Finkbine-Trenton Milling 
Co.; director and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the American Pitch Pine Export Co.; 
vice president of the Green Bay Lumber Co., 
and is connected with other large business in- 
terests. He is also a director of the Board of 
Trade and a member of the Rotary. Club. 

That the election of Mr. Guild to the direc- 
torate of the Capital National Bank is a wise 
choice is evident as he is accustomed to han- 
dling and directing big business interests and 
to associating with men who do big things, 
E. C. Finkbine, who is president of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., being a director and largest 
stockholder in the Iowa National Bank, the 
largest bank in Iowa, and W. O. Finkbine, vice 
president of the Finkbine Lumber Co., being 





_ director in the Bankers Life Insurance - 


Mr. Guild will bring to the Capital National 
Bank a fund of wide experience, ability and 
energy and with a record of success that covers 
his entire business life will doubtless prove a 
valuable acquisition to a board that is already 
among the strongest to be found governing any 
banking institution of this section. 





H. R. IsHERWoopD, secretary-treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, has issued an attractive pamphlet, answer- 
ing the question, ‘‘ What is Hoo-Hoo?’’ 


CALIFORNIANS TO BURN SLASH 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 6—The State 
board of forestry has invited all the lumber 
manufacturers and timber owners of California 
to attend a meeting at the New Call Building, 
this city, on Nov. 5, to discuss the three things 
which must be considered by the board in con- 
nection with a State forest policy that will be 
in line with the proposed Federal policy. These 
are: First, better fire prevention and suppres- 
sion methods; second, acquisition by the State 
of cut-over lands more suitable for forest repro- 
duction than for any other purposes; third, re- . 
duction of the fire menace caused by accumula- 
tion of slash resulting from logging. 

Dr. George C. Pardee, chairman of the board, 
presided and made the many representative men 
present feel that the intention was to secure 
their codperation rather than to coerce them 
in any way. Paul G. Redington, district for- 
ester; George M. Homans, State forester; R. E. 
Danaher, of the State forestry committee, and 
others, made remarks bearing upon the issues 
before the lumber industry. 

The meeting unanimously approved of the 
recommendations of the State board for an 
appropriation by the State legislature of $83,- 
000 for the next two years, to provide for a 
more intensive fire protection program in the 
foothills and grain producing regions. Ap- 
proval was also given to the proposal for a 
State appropriation of $150,000 as a starter, to 
be used in the acquisition of cut-over lands to 
be administered by the State board of forestry. 
Both of these measures will be presented to 
the legislature this winter. 


The principal feature of the meeting was the 
endorsement of slash disposal. The State board 
has sufficient power, under the existing forestry 
law, to issue rules and regulations and secure 
enforcement covering slash disposal. The board, 
however, takes the very reasonable view that 
it is not yet in a position to issue such regula- 
tions, as it is not sufficiently familiar with the 
varying conditions in the State where slash ex- 
ists. It, therefore, asks lumbermen to dispose 
of slash in the best and most economical man- 
ner suited to individual conditions. They are 
requested to keep in close touch with the board, 
so that the results of their slash disposal may be 
carefully studied and from them some simple 
rules, of more or less general application, may 
develop. This applies particularly to the Cali- 
fornia pine region. In the redwood region, it 
was generally agreed, most operators are now 
disposing of their slash by burning before 
taking out the logs. But the small camps of 
split-stuff makers have accumulated slash, 
which is a fire menace. The redwood operators 
agreed to use their influence in endeavoring to 
have this menace removed. Many of the lum- 
bermen present asked if some simple rule could 
not be offered for their guidance. Different 
methods of slash disposal were described by 
some of the operators, but no positive instruc- 
tions were given except to go ahead according 
to their best judgment and report results. At 
the close of the meeting an individual vote was 
taken. Accordingly, the lumber and timber 
concerns are now individually on record, and it 
will be possible for the State board of forestry 
to check up the slash disposal which was agreed 
upon. 


BUYS FLORIDA TIMBER AND ANOTHER MILL 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 8—The Hanbury 
Lumber Co., of Martel, Fla., has purchased the 
plant and timber of the West & Reaves Saw 
Mill Co., of Inverness, Fla. The consideration . 
was not made public but the property includes 
about 175,000,000 feet of virgin longleaf pine 
stumpage, which assures a long operation for 
the Hanbury interests. J. H. Hanbury is presi- 
dent of the Hanbury Lumber Co. and associated 
with him actively in the business are Perey L. 
Thigpen, general manager, and Carl Ray. 

Announcement is made by the company that 
its business office has been moved from Martel 
to Inverness, where all the executive business 
of the company will be transacted, and that 
all mail and telegrams should be addressed to 
Taverness. 
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This Winter the Retailer Should Carefully Plan Educational Publicity As 
Service Aid to Customers in Deciding Why, When and What to Build 


The press has been telling an apocryphal 
story of a Californian at a funeral. When 
the clergyman failed to appear this man got 
up and said, ‘‘Since we’re all here and no- 
body seems to want to make any remarks 
about the deceased I’d like to tell you a few 
things about Los Angeles.’’ 

The rest of us, who have nothing to say 
about Los Angeles, talk about high prices. 
True, the trend of the remarks has changed 
a bit in the last month or so, and instead of 
ringing the changes on their absurd elevation 
we talk hopefully, as consumers, of how much 
they are going to slip. Henry and his little 
flivver created quite a bit of dust for a time, 
tho whether it will be a landslide or a digni- 
fied readjustment does not yet appear at this 
writing. We guess it is the latter; for as far 
as we can tell there is quite a brisk demand 
for most of the commodities that are sold in 
the market place and we haven’t observed 
delegations of labor asking for lower wages. 
The money tightness has hit our line of busi- 
ness a bit, and this hurts; but at this stage we 
are in considerable more anxiety over the 
general health of the commercial world than 
we are over the postponement of a house or 
two we had expected to sell. 


Nowadays Price Is the Important Topic 


But whether they stay away up there or 
whether they skid, the matter of prices will 
probably be conversation fodder for quite 
some time. Even the political campaign 
which is in its closing throes as we write this 
has not been able to divert our conversational 
efforts away from what things cost. Politics 
has made a feeble stand, but it has presented 
no personality dynamic enough to contend 
with Old Man Hi Price for popular attention. 
The things said about prices in those fair, dis- 
tant days before the war seem almost like 
gentle flattery when compared with the red- 
nosed and ham-fisted words said in these days 
about the same subject. If a man should talk 
about us in the way nearly every man has 
talked about prices we should be at a loss 
to think of a sufficiently horrible crime to 
commit against him for the purpose of getting 
even. 


Stability Supports the Credit Structure 


If these preliminary skids presage a sharp 
and continuous decline of prices the custom- 
er’s dancing may be turned into mourning; 
for as prices don’t live to themselves when 
they are going up, neither do they fall down 
without breaking some heads and barking 
some shins. Better stable high prices, uneasy 
as they make us, and a currency that is in- 
flated, puncture proof and stable than a sea- 
sick plunging up and down. It is letting go of 
the bull that carries the risk; and if we have 
to let go every little while it isn’t going to 
be long until he gets his horns into all of us. 
Every time there is a sharp shift in prices a 
considerable number of people lose money. 
This word ‘‘money’’ is a loose term as we 
Americans use it. It means something more 
than cash. In fact it quiet often means credit. 
When one man loses cash somebody else usu- 
ally gets it, so that the fiscal balance of the 
country has not shown a positive deduction. 
But when a man loses commercial credit no- 
body else gets it, and the business world is 
poorer by an actual and uncompensated loss. 
But everybody knows this, and it is put down 
here merely for the purpose of pointing a wish 
that the decline may be slow enough for an 
absorption of the price changes without caus- 
ing an undue strain on credit. 


The Effect of Price Level on Building 


This is not the most opportune time for any 
guessing about the future condition of busi- 
ness. The present building season is drawing 
to a close with a fall revival, in places at 
least, that has been in no way spectacular but 
that has been none the less welcome. The 
impending election, advertised as the most 
important for many decades, will happen 
shortly; perhaps before this stuff gets into 
print. And while the campaign has been about 
as tumultuous as a couple of grandmothers 
piecing quilts, the result of the election may 
conceivably have an immediate effect on busi- 
ness conditions. It’s a long time until the 
next building season gets under way, and in 
the meantime anything may happen. So while 
we’ll not hazard many guesses about next 
year, it may not be beside the point to recall 
a few things about high prices during this last 
summer and their effect upon building. 


Building Got Its Share of Farm Income 


There has been considerable curiosity ex- 
pressed about the way farmers took the mat- 
ter of high prices and what effect these in- 
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creases had on farm building. I think there 
was the feeling among retailers that farmers 
had picked out lumber prices and resented 
them but paid all other high prices if not 
without remonstrance at least without de- 
creasing the amount of their usual purchases. 
There seems to have been a feeling that farm- 
ers were not doing their duty in the matter of 
new building; that they were taking a timid 
and shortsighted view of the matter and were 
practising penny wisdom and pound foolish- 
ness by doing without the buildings they 
really needed in their farm operations. It 
is difficult to arrive at illuminating figures on 
this subject, for retailers seem more inter- 
ested in the sum total of their monthly sales 
than in analyzing those sales to discover their 
sources. So any comment will have to be 
largely the result of guess. My own guess, 
supplemented by observation and question- 


ing both of farmers and of dealers in the 
middle West is that farmers built as exten- 
sively as they made any other permanent im- 
provement or added in other ways to their 
working equipment. 


Increased Land Values Restrict Purchasing 


We have to remember that the land boom 
struck the middle West and struck it hard. 
Farms are carrying an added valuation mount- 
ing into the billions, and much of this added 
valuation is written down in cold and hard 
figures on notes and mortgages, bearing round 
rates of interest. These interest charges 
have to be met; and they are being met, even 
at the expense of doing without needed equip- 
ment. Farmers know exactly what they are 
doing. They know, say, that a silo and a 
eattle barn will help them to market their 
feed to the best advantage; but if the farm- 
er’s credit is strained to the limit he must 
perforce do without his silo. The tightness 
of money worked hand in glove with the 
advanced valuation of farm lands to make 
difficult the development definitely planned 
by farm owners. 


When Farmers Build, They Build Better 


Not all farmers are pushed for‘money, and 
thousands of them have made substantial ad- 
ditions to their farm buildings. My observa- 
tion leads me to believe that the improve- 
ments made on farms during this vear if not 
as extensive in the number of buildings put 
up have brought out a higher quality of indi- 
vidual structures. Barns are better planned 
for convenience and are built for permanence. 
Houses have the lines of good architecture; 
and if not all of them are finished in quartered 
white oak, more than the usual number have 
modern plumbing, heating and lighting. If I 
were asked to guess I’d say there has been 
less jerry building in the country in propor- 
tion to volume than there has been in the 
towns and cities. The desire to take advan- 
tage of high rentals and the fear of declining 
values have exerted powerful pressure on the 
city man building rental properties. The 
same pressure does not operate in the country. 
A man does not build a house on a farm in 
the hope that it will sell the farm. He knows 
that as things go a farm with: an old house 
on it will bring almost if not quite as much 
money in the market as the same farm with a 
new house. It is strange, but so it seems to 
work. 


No Particular Resentment Against Lumber 


It is undoubtedly true that high prices have 
kept some farmers from building, just as it 
has kept them from making any other large 
investment. Probably not a great deal of the 
unbridled spending of money took the form 
of house building. There is a_ sobering 
thoughtfulness induced in a person at the 
prospect of building a home. It takes so 
much planning and so many weeks to accom- 
plish it that the flash-in-the-pan enthusiasm 
flickers out. A person may buy an automo- 
bile beyond his means in a day or a week of 
opulent enthusiasm, but he doesn’t often in- 
augurate a house building campaign except 
after considerable calm reflection; and calm 
reflection is the enemy of careless spending. 
Farmers bought their automobiles when the 
spending madness was upon us, but since the 
country has recovered from this malady I 
think farmers have divided their investments 
impartially; and I doubt if the high cost of 
lumber roused so much resentment as the 
high cost of sugar or of shoes. 
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Trying to Get the Farmer’s Viewpoint 


During our little swing thru a few of the 
middle States I met a good many farmers 
and made it a point to ask them whether 
there was much building in their neighbor- 
hoods and whether the high cost of lumber 
had discouraged building. I’ve discovered 
that the answers to these questions are prac- 
tically always the same; and that a person 
must get his information from the tone of 
voice and the manner of the person answer- 
ing. It usually runs like this: ‘‘No, there 
isn’t any building this summer; well, I do 
know of a job or two. My neighbor on the 
west is putting up a cattle barn, and there 
are a couple of garages down the road. Oh, 
yes; Bill Jones is building a house. I sup- 
pose there are half a dozen buildings going 
up, but nothing to what there ought to be. 
Yes, lumber’s awfully high. A man can’t 
afford to build at these prices. Do you think 
it’ll be any cheaper next year?’’ 


Impatient With High Cost in General 


This may mean anything from a building 
boom to business stagnation; for you don’t 
know how big an area he includes in his 
neighborhood nor how accurately he remem- 
bers the number of new buildings. But as 
nearly as I could tell, whatever resentment 
there was toward the cost of lumber was part 
of the general resentment toward the high 
cost of living. People in the middle West, at 
least, have been so patient about prices and 
have accepted such slight explanations about 
_ the increased prices asked for both staples 
and luxuries that they have given every op- 
portunity for profiteering. And as their pa- 
tience is general and uninformed, so is. their 
impatience. I succeeded in explaining some 
of the reasons for the increased cost of lum- 
ber to several farmers who began the con- 
versation with a sweeping charge of profiteer- 
ing against all lumbermen. 


Reach Decisions on Insufficient Information 


One young Ohio farmer told me he wanted 
to build a barn but that he was not ready 
to close the deal because of this ever present 
bogie of high eost. ‘‘The lumber yards in 
my town are asking too much,’’ he said. ‘‘TI 
got a catalog from a St. Louis concern, and 
it seems to me they are a whole lot more rea- 
sonable. What do you know about mail order 
lumber?’’ I told him what I could, and then 
I asked him just how catalog prices com- 
pared with local prices. He could tell me 
very little, and I gathered that he thought 
local prices high because the St. Louis man 
had said they were. I found that the catalog 
offered some barns at lump sum prices and 
that the farmer had some few item prices, 
such as shingles and barn siding, which he 
had got from the local yard. He didn’t have 
enough information upon which to make a 
decision and he freely admitted it. He wanted 
to build a barn if it could be done at a rea- 
sonable cost, but the talk of high prices had 
made him doubtful of being able to do it. So 
he was merely putting out a few feelers with- 
out committing himself, to see what he could 
see. He was doing what 99 out of 100 men, 
including lumber retailers, would do under 
similar circumstances. Indeed, one retailer 
told me last spring he needed some new 
clothes; but when he asked a clothing mer- 
chant casually what straw hats were selling 
at and was told $10 he went no further but 
decided to get along with what he had. The 
young farmer told me that local lumber prices 
were higher than those quoted in the yards in 
neighboring towns; but I found the compari- 
sons were not accurate, for most of the price 
quotations were hearsay, and some of them 
dated from last year. 


Open to Accept Straightforward Explanations 


: There are a few tentative conclusions that 
may be deduced from this situation. In the 


first place, lumber retailers may start in again 
at the beginning of next season, so far as is 
now apparent, without any prejudice against 
them greater than is suffered by any mer- 
chants. 


In the second place, the willingness 








of the public to accept plausible explana- 
tions is the opportunity of the honest and 
progressive merchant, even as it is the op- 
portunity of the profiteer. The lumberman 
who follows the wholesale market and tells 
his customers that he follows it and why 
he does so will stand on firm ground when 
the matter of price comes up for discussion. 
In the third place, the matter of a real serv- 


ice comes to the front more _ strongly 
than ever before. Service is not a 
patent medicine to be bought by the 


bottle and taken aceerding to directions. 
If you ask the Realm to tell in one sentence 
what service is we would pass the buck and 
say there isn’t any such thing. Service in 
one sentence would be so general as to have 
little practical meaning. We think it in- 
cludes pretty much all of sound merchandis- 
ing, for sound merchandising must issue not 
only in sales but in satisfied, well served 
customers. This matter of service next year 
will mean more earefully planned publicity; 
publicity with a sound, educational basis. It 
ought to tell the customer why, when, and 
what he should build under given circum- 
stances. It ought to include a greater amount 
of assistance to the customer in making up 
his mind, with less of the pressure to buy. 
Don’t misunderstand me. A man is in busi- 
ness to make sales; but if he is so insistent 
on immediate sales he will soon teach people 
not to seek his aid unless they have fully 
made up their minds to buy; and if they 
have done this, where does his salesmanship 








Lumber Reduced 


UMBER is the first great basic com- 
modity to take a great drop below the 
after-war prices. 





We have made an average reduction of 
about 40% during the last six months, 
which puts lumber six months ahead of all 
other great living commodities. 
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How One Retailer of Lumber Brings Price Re- 
ductions to Attention of Prospects 





come in? Some people doubtless will take 
advantage of such service to waste time with- 
out any intention of buying; but the average 
person feels reluctant to ask even a reason- 
able amount of advice. To get them over 
this feeling is to take a step away from store 
keeping and toward merchandising. We think 
the good merchant will have more of an edge 
over the store keeper next year than ever 
before. The winter offers an invaluable op- 
portunity for the study of practical merchan- 
dising, with special attention to publicity. 

Yards Equipped to Give Improved Service 


We believe this year has seen a big advance 
made in the merchandising of lumber. It 
has been a pretty good year, even tho some 
of the boys were disappointed because their 
very large expectations rather overshot the 
mark actually reached by sales. Better equip- 
ment has been installed and better sheds 
have been built or at least decided upon and 
planned. When I visited the head office of 
the Slagle Lumber Co., at Lima, Ohio, I heard 
an interesting story about the installation of 
a big truck in the yard at Greenfield, Ohio. 
Mr. Slagle told me his brother, who manages 


the Greenfield yard, was not very favorable 


to the idea of having this machine. He 
doubted whether it would be a paying in- 
vestment and whether it would not involve 
more trouble and expense than it would do 
good. But Mr. Slagle asked him to try it 
out and if it proved unsatisfactory the com- 
pany would take it over and use it at some 
other yard. To this he agreed. But the ma- 
chine could not be delivered for some little 
time, and before it was sent out the Green- 
field yard was writing in asking that it be 
hurried up. Arthur Slagle, of the Greenfield 
yard, said he was losing too much business 
because he could not deliver to farms. This 
farm delivery is a new bit of service that is 
spreading rapidly and that is proving of real 
value to farmers. Especially was this true 
during last summer when farm help was 
searce. We do not think that farm delivery 
is any overwhelming revolution in business 
methods, for it is merely an extension of a 
service most yards were offering their city 
customers. Farm deliveries ought not to be- 
come the rule without exception. They ought 
to be the rule only when the farmer can better 
afford to hire delivery than to do the hauling 
himself. He ought to understand that he is 
hiring it. Dealers have come in for a world 
of grief because they have led city customers 
to think that delivery was ‘‘free.’’ Farm 
delivery offers an opportunity for these 
abuses to flourish in an exaggerated degree. 
Country delivery and town delivery, too, 
ought to be self supporting, and custemers 
ought to know it is self supporting. The 
charge may be included in the retail price, 
if this suits the dealer best, but in the long 
run he’ll come in for grief if he insists that 
delivering ‘‘doesn’t cost the customer a 
cent.’’ 


Sound Doctrine on Shed Building 


It happened that in another Lima yard I 
encountered some sound doctrine on shed 
building. This was in the yard of S. S. Coon 
& Co. Mr. Coon was then in process of com- 
pleting some new additions to his office and 
yard, replacing some equipment that was out- 
worn or out of date and putting in some new 
sheds to take care of the further growth 
of his business. One addition was a good 
sized fireproof vault in which to store his 
records. He has all these records clear back 
to the beginning of the company’s business 
and, while he says he does not often have to 
refer to them, they do prove of very great 
value at times; and they are always of inter- 
est in the matter of comparing prices, vol- 
ume of sales and the like. 

‘*T believe sheds will pay for themselves 
in three years,’’ Mr. Coon said. ‘‘They will 
do this partly thru keeping the stock in bet- 
ter condition, partly in making labor more 
efficient and partly by making sales easier.’’ 

‘*Summer sales have been a little slow on 
account of the difficulty of making loans,’’ 
he added. ‘‘We count especially on house 
building as a money maker for the company, 
and most of the houses are handled on a loan 
basis.’ 


CALIFORNIA FOREST FIRE REPORT 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 6—Paul G. 
Redington, head of San Francisco district No. 
5, United States Forest Service, states that the 
fire patrol in northern California was taken 
off Oct. 15. A 20-inch snowfall in the high 
mountain districts had relieved the danger of 
fires spreading. Consequently, the burning of 
slash from summer operations has been started 
on the tracts which have been sold under Gov- 
ernment timber sales. During the year there 
were over twelve hundred fires in the national 
forests in California, but the acreage burned 
over was considerably less than last year and 
the cost of fire fighting much less. There was a 
larger proportion of lightning fires than ever 
before. There were 239 fires in four national 
forests as a result of a two days’ electrical 
storm. This, coming with the opening of the 
deer hunting season in August, created a very 
bad situation. But the army airplane patrol 
was of great assistance in handling the fires. 
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Fine (ieeaeaiine House j in iccustiex Town 


In February, 1919, a meeting was held in 
the town of Marietta, to decide what form a 
memorial to the boys of the borough, who had 
seen service in the great war, should take. 
Henry S. Hiestand, of the firm of B. F. 
Hiestand & Sons, offered on behalf of himself 
and his wife to buy, remodel and furnish a 
house for the community, as a special me- 
morial to his son, Lieut. Benjamin Hiestand, 
who was killed during the war, if the town 
would raise a sufficient sum to keep the house 
in proper condition. The idea was received 
with enthusiasm, and $20,000 was pledged 
that night as an upkeep fund. This was in- 
ereased at the next meeting to $25,000, and 
a further sum of $10,000 was started to build 
® gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hiestand bought a large 
house with very attractive grounds on Main 
Street and completely remodeled and fur- 
nished it. I enclose ground plan of the house 
showing how admirably it is adapted for its 
purpose. The house is governed by a board 
ef directors. 

The original $25,000 was paid up long be- 
fore the time allowed for payment expired, 
and is now in the hands of the Lancaster 
Trust Co. The interest on this sum is to be 
used for the upkeep of the house. To pay the 
running expenses, altho any member of the 
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A Wide Porch Runs Along Three Sides of Main Floor 


[By Vida Croly Sidney, Secretary] 


community is welcome to the house at any 
time, anyone who wishes to vote at the an- 
nual meeting, and feel that he or she has a 
little extra interest in the enterprise, may 
become a contributing member by paying a 
dollar or more a year. The money raised by 
this means pays the running expenses, such 
as heat and light, the salaries of the secretary 
and caretaker etc. There are very few in the 
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Pool and Billiards Played on Third Floor 


town who have not put their names on this 
list of members. 

With prices as they are at present, it was 
of course found impossible to build a gymna- 
sium and swimming pool with $10,000, so an 
additional sum is being raised. The idea of 
a swimming pool was eventually abandoned, 
and it was decided to build a gymnasium, with 
an auditorium above. This is now well under 
way, and will probably be under cover before 
bad weather. It will probably cost about 
$25,000 before it is completed. Fifteen thou- 


. sand of this is already pledged, and a very 


large part of that amount paid in. We have 
as yet no copies of the ground plan of that 
building, but the gymnasium will occupy the 
basement, with showers, toilets, lockers ete. 
Above will be an auditorium, with a little 
stage at one end. The floor will be full basket- 
ball size and also suitable for dancing. 

The house proper was opened Dee. 30, 1919. 
It is the home of the American Legion, the 
boy scouts, the girl scouts, a girls’ club of 175 
members, affiliated with the National League 
of Girls’ Clubs, the local branch of the Emer- 
gency Aid, and some of the chureh organiza- 
tions. 

In May was opened a library which is a 
branch of the public library of Lancaster 
City. It is an absolutely 
free library, with nearly 
a thousand volumes of its 
own, and is allowed two 
hundred and fifty books 
from Lancaster, which are 
changed from time to 
time, and a hundred from 
Harrisburg.. The State 
library in that city sends 
them to us, and changes 
fifty every three months. 
Also, if books are asked 
for by the schools or by 
indiv iduals, that we do not 
have, either Lancaster or 
Harrisburg will send them 
to us. 

In July we opened a 
baby health center on 
Wednesday afternoons. 
There is a Red Cross 
nurse in attendance, and 
the mothers bring their 


babies to be weighed and to talk to the 
nurse about the little ailments that are not 
serious enough to be taken to a doctor. The 
success of this venture has been most grati- 
fying. There has been a much higher aver- 
age of attendance in our little town of two 
thousand than in Columbia with twelve thou- 
sand, and even Lancaster City itself. When 
there was some talk of closing the center till 
spring the mothers begged that it might be 
kept open as long as weather permitted. 

Children under fourteen are not allowed in 
the house without their parents or guardians 
except on Friday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons. There are committees that pro- 
vide people to play games with them Fridays, 
and tell stories Saturday afternoons. 

The pool rooms are quite free and are full 
most of the time, altho of course the attend- 
ance falls off during the warm weather. We 
expect the gymnasium to be a great attrac- 
tion to the men. There will probably be a 
small annual fee charged for the use of that, 
and an instructor will be provided. 

There is a small charge for the use of the 
dining room and kitchen, which are both fully 
equipped. Any ordinary organization pays 
$5, the Girls’ Club and any church society 
pays only $2, and the American Legion never 
pays anything. Anyone giving just a small 
party pays 10 cents a head. Any room may be 
secured for a party without any charge what- 
ever, even tho refreshments be served, unless the 
china, silver and kitchen fire are used. 

Very pleasant rooms have been provided for 
a resident caretaker, but at present the work 
is being done by a man who prefers not to 
live in the house, so the extra rooms are being 
used for various community purposes. 

A secretary was engaged, who is officially 
at the house from 1 to 6 o’clock, and from 7 
to 10:30, tho there is often work to be done 
in the morning, and parties do not always end 
at 10:30. She is supposed to supervise al) 
the work, serves on all committees, looks after 
the library, takes and keeps the records for 
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the baby work, does any publicity work that 
is necessary, and generally keeps track of the 
activities of the house. She also acts as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Girls’ Club. 

I mentioned before, in regard to the baby 
work, that the population of Marietta is just 
over 2,000. It seems to me that it must be 


credited with a good deal of energy and 
‘‘pep’’ to have put this venture across. Also 
it has reason to be proud of the memorial 
tablet given to the house by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Hiestand, which bears the names of 
182 men who went into the various services 
during the late war. 


The committees appointed by the board of 
directors are the following: House Commit- 
tee; Property and Grounds; Finance; Elec- 
tricity and Lights; Pool Room (older men); 
Pool Room (younger men); Press; Library; 
Boys’ Activities; Girls’ Activities; Children’s 
Activities; Music. 





Retailer Erects Magnificent — 
Office Building | 


New RocHELLE, N. Y., Nov. 9.—This city, 
one of the handsomest of New York City’s 
numerous suburban accessories, is naturally 
noted for its beautiful homes. It is the center 
of a wealthy community of New York com- 
muters and from an industrial viewpoint is 
celebrated as the seat of the J. A. Mahlstedt 
Lumber & Coal Co., situated in the heart of 
the town by virtue of the fact that the firm got 
its start before the place declared prohibition 
against factories. Just such an establishment 
as the Mahlstedt company was needed to erect 
the houses that have made New Rochelle a show- 
place. 

Since the company came into being in 1889 
it has been one of the town’s greatest assets 
and today it occupies the position of being in- 
dispensable to its welfare. The Mahlstedt com- 
pany until recently never had attempted any- 
thing that might be termed revolutionary. It 
has plodded along, attending strictly to its 
business and piling up new clients year after 
year, adding a new building to its facilities now 
and then or putting in an extra supply of some 
different kind of lumber or else a new grade of 
coal. But always it was making new friends. 

The Mahlstedt company was organized by J. 
A. Mahlstedt and his father, Albert, and there- 
after, until the former’s death in 1898, the 
firm prospered. At Mr. Mahlstedt’s death the 
business was put into the hands of a manager 
and during his incumbencey the firm experienced 
its one and only period of doing no more than 
keeping abreast of the times. Mr. Mahlstedt 
left four sons and in time they grew up and 
finally beeame sole operators of the company’s 
affairs. 

Today, under the guidance of the Mahlstedt 
boys, there is no more uptodate business in 
the United States than that conducted under the 
original firm name of the J. A. Mahlstedt Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., and as a going lumber concern 
it is setting the pace for its competitors in 
one of the fastest centers of enterprise in the 
world. 

The president and treasurer of the company 


today is J. Albert 
Mahlstedt. John F. 
Mahlstedt is vice pres- 
ident, G. H. Mahl- 
stedt is secretary and 
R. A. Mahlstedt is as- 
sistant secretary. ‘‘J. 
A.’’ is the guiding 
genius of the quartet 
and it was at his sug- 
gestion that huge 
signs were erected 
over the company’s 
yards and mills so 
that the first thing a 
newcomer to the town 
might see would be 
the firm name emblaz- 
oned in bright yellow 
letters four feet high 
on a background of 
black. That helped 
some in an advertising way and _ business 
experienee soon taught ‘‘J. A.’’ and his broth- 
ers that the essential thing to* success was to 
let the world know that their firm was in 
existence. Since those yellow signs went up, 
hundreds of other schentes have been worked 
out. The crowning achievement is a matter of 
recent accomplishment. 
The Service Building 

This was the erection of a service building at 
the intersection of the two main thorofares in 
the town. J. A. Mahlstedt conceived the idea 
of erecting a service building opposite to the 
Carnegie Library and diagonally across from 
Roosevelt Square and the Soldiers and Sailors 
monument and to this end he bought the site 
a few years ago. War times intervened and 
the culmination of his project was delayed. 

Incidentally the corner marks the spot where 
Main Street, which by the way is on the main 
road between New York City and Boston, and 
Huguenot Avenue cross each other. It is 
enough to say that the 2-story service building 
of the company, with its stone front embellished 





This Shows the Attractiveness and Quiet Dignit y of the Foyer Service Room 














New Office of J. A. Mahistedt Lumber & Coal Co. 


with imposing pillars, marks one of the beauty 
spots of the town and doubtless, all things con- 
sidered, is the most attractive structure of its 
kind in use by any lumber firm in Ameriea 
today. 


Building material organizations thruout the 
country have expressed keen interest in the 
building, the first of its kind, in that it com- 
bines a scientifically planned business adminis- 
tration house, where the departments are so co- 
ordinated in their locations that the highest 
possible efficiency is obtainable, with an actua) 
and complete demonstration of the uses te 
which the products handled by this progressive 
firm are put. Every bit of material which was 
put into the construction of the headquarters 
building was taken from the stock in the great 
yards of the concern and fitted in where it shows 
to the best advantage. 


There is a well studied purpose in this ar- 
rangement. It is that architects, builders, pros- 
pective owners ete. may see for themselves how 
suitable the various materials are for the prob- 
lems they have to solve and exactly how they 
will appear in reality as adopted for the pur- 
pose intended. Moreover, there is a display 
or showroom where the thousand and one ma- 
terials handled by the company are to be found 
and there are models of houses on exhibition 
which give a clearer perspective to the cus- 
tomer. 

The owners did not plunge themselves in 
debt or shoulder financial obligations that would 
be a burden for years to come and thus impair 
their usefulness. On the contrary, they simply 
stopped drawing dividends, putting the profits 
back into the business, or rather into a building 
fund, thereby turning what might have been a 
liability into an asset of considerable size. 

The father of the founder of the firm is stil 
living, altho he long since retired from active 
participation in the business, but his grandsons 
are more than proud that he has lived to see them 
enlarge upon an enterprise in which he was one 
of the guiding geniuses. 


The Office and Plant 


The office building overlooks the concern’s 
6-acre plant, which is a veritable beehive of 
activity from sunrise till dark. Fourteen sepa- 
rate, substantial buildings are scattered about 
the tract and here again codrdination is properly 
shown. There are 325 feet of trackage and a 
mill, as the company does its own millwork. 
There is a big warehouse where all the finished 
products are stored. Then there are coal pock- 
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ets, lumber sheds and various other buildings. 
And there is about every auxiliary imaginable, 
including a commodious garage and machine 
shop, for the firm does its own repair work, and 
a fire department, all its own. Fire drills are 
held under the instruction of F. L. Beeton, th 

**chief.’? 

Three dry kilns with a capacity of 4,500 feet 
of lumber are equipped with scientific testing 
machines. The plant is one of the few where 
the roads are highly improved, made of Tarvia 
macadam, and where there is a complete under- 
ground drainage system. 

There is another plant of the company at 
Mamaroneck, covering an acre and a half, and 
this too is hard by the New Haven tracks. The 
coal pockets there have a capacity of 2,000 tons; 
the lumber sheds are large ones and, in fact, the 
plant is modern in all its equipment. 

In New Rochelle, too, is the dock property 
of the concern—a dock 300 feet long, and there 
one may see barges and schooners laden with 
coal, lumber, cement, gravel, sand, stone etc., 
and there, too, are the coal storage sheds. The 
Mahlstedt products come by rail, boat and truck. 
But this inkling of the operations of the plant 
is only incidental to the main attraction—the 
new service building. 


Arrangement of Service Structure 

The structure is designed in the Italian Re- 
naissance style, having four stately three-quarter 
columns on the front facade, dividing it into 
three bays. The material is granite terra cotta 
of a light gray color. On the first floor of the 
building is the entrance foyer which is 25x40 
feet with a 15-foot ceiling. The word ‘‘beauty’’ 
is appropriately used with reference to the 
foyer. 

The rear wall is so arranged with a curved 
bay as to permit the construction of an el- 
liptical stairway to the second floor. In the 
foyer, which is simply but excellently furnished, 
are books, magazines etc., containing suggestions 
for and illustrations of homes of all types and 
all prices. There also are the model houses 
and other attractive features. 

To one side is a large stone mantel, a rep- 
lica of one in the ducal palace at Venice 
(Mahlstedt handles an attractive assortment of 
mantels.) At the opposite side of the room 
is the entrance to the drive. The walls are 
panelled in quartered oak to a height of seven 
feet and above are finished in rough plaster 
of a harmonious tint. The floor is in squares 
of brown and gray tile, making an unusually 
fetching effect. 

Back of the foyer is the cashier’s department 
and beyond is the accounting department, where 
the latest time saving devices are installed and 
an adjunct is a huge steel vault. On the op- 
posite side of the hallway, which runs the length 
of the building, are the various sales offices, 
where one instantly spies a show ease of at- 
tractive anthracite and bituminous coal. Here 
the Rand system of customers’ accounts is 
handy to the telephone. 

The front, second floor, houses the display 
rooms and one has to pay a personal visit to 
get an accurate idea of this superb exhibit of 
building materials and models. These show 
rooms and all the offices that occupy the second 
floor are finished in various materials, no two 
alike, and are all handled by the concern. For 
example, there is the president’s room, whose 
woodwork is an old ivory white finish, with 
walls of rough sand and finish of a bluff tint. 
The flooring is quartered oak. 

Another room is of an oak finish with a 
southern pine floor, the walls of rough plaster 
being tinted a dull green, while the woodwork 
has a natural brick finish. All sorts of wood 
and all sorts of finish are represented thruout 
the second story. There are intercommunicating 
telephones, a vacuum cleaning system and many 
other strictly modern devices. 

J. Albert Mahlstedt, the president, is one 
of the leading citizens of New Rochelle, being 
head of the Chamber of Commerce, director 
of the North Avenue Bank and president of 
the New Rochelle Realty Co. 


Advertising Behind it All 


‘«The underlying principle of it all is adver- 
tising,’’ the Mahlstedt company’s president told 


the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘¢We want to give the home builder every aid 
in our power. We want to provide him with 
every possible facility for getting what he 
wants. We give him the benefit of expert ad- 
vice and we put before him the best thought in 
existence thruout the medium of our library. 
We let him see in advance for himself just how 
his future residence will look in its completed 
state. And we do not believe, after we have 
extended the benefits of this service, that the 
prospective purchaser in many cases will go 
somewhere else to buy his materials.’’ 

‘*What about the drop in lumber prices?’’ 
Mr. Mahlstedt was asked. 

**T am not afraid of deflation,’’ he replied. 
‘*You may see for yourself that we have im- 
mense supplies on hand and for that reason 
we are not doing much buying at the present 
time. I would not hesitate to buy any kind 
of lumber at present prices if we needed lumber. 
The prices of building materials were not ad- 


Hartwell, head of the lumber and mason material 
supplies, and H. E. Lapp, who has charge of 
the credit department and also is office mana- 
ger. 


Will Rebuild Entire Town 


New York, Nov. 8.—In order to rid Scar- 
borough-on-the-Hudson, where he resides, of an 
undesirable element, Frank A. Vanderlip has 
bought and will rebuild the neighboring village 
of Sparta. He purposes to demolish the old 
brick buildings, many of which were built a 
century ago and are falling into decay, and 
replace them with modern dwellings. Mr. Van- 
derlip’s program of rehabilitation includes the 
erection of twenty modern tenement houses. 


A Cement Storage Warehouse 
The cement shortage this year has emphasized 
more than ever before the desirability of keep- 
ing in stock a good sup- 











ply of cement. Prob- 
ably the one thing 
more than any other 
which has kept retail 
dealers from stocking 
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cement in quantities is 
lack of knowledge of 
how to store cement and 
the lack of a cement 
storage warehouse 
which will prevent de- 
terioration or set. 
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turers declare that it is 
not a difficult thing to 
build the proper sort of 
warehouse. Details of 
a design for a wood 
warehouse are presented 
herewith, the details be- 
ing obtained from the 
Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Co, yes 

In the cross section it 
will be noted that the 
floor of the warehouse 
is well above the ground 
level and that the inte- 
rior up to the ground 
floor is filled with well 
packed earth. This, of 
course, is to keep the in- 
terior of the warehouse 
dry. The cement mix- 
tures recommended are: 
Footings 1: 2%: 5; 
walls 1: 2%: 4; floor 
bs Be S, 
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if observed, will greatly 
assist in keeping cement 
stored in prime condi- 
tion: 

1. Pile cement direct- 
ly on dry floor. 





STRUCTURAL DETAILS OF CEMENT STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


vanced as much as some other things and I 
do not believe the price of lumber can be held 
down. I base this opinion largely on the 
fact that the cost of production still remains 
unchanged and our mills are not going to turn 
out lumber for fun. I am looking forward to 
a very active spring.’’ 

The Mahlstedt company caters almost entirely 
to the trade of towns in Westchester County, 
comprising a community of about 150,000 per- 
sons. The firm does not believe in invading 
the other fellow’s territory and has done so 
only on occasions, largely for the sake of high 
class motion picture trade. Some of the largest 
motion picture producing plants in the country 
are located within the Mahlstedt territory and 
thru its reputation for filling orders for these 
promptly it has attracted orders from other 
producers in the photographic craft. 

The ultimate aim of the company is to elec- 
trify its entire plant. 

The Mahlstedts have surrounded themselves 
with experts as heads of the several departments. 
These men are F. C. Cook, auditor; Fred L. 
Betton, head of the mill department; W. J. 


- Pile sacks closely 

to reduce air circulation. 

3. Take extra precau- 
tions for long-time storage. 

a. Cover with tarpaulin, straw, or other dry 
material to reduce air circulation. 

Leave cement undisturbed. “Turning” ex- 
poses fresh cement to air. Any “warehouse pack” 
that occurs can be loosened up when removed for 
use, 

4. Observe extra precautions for cement stored 
in frequently opened places admitting damp air, 
rs 23 sheds, barns, garages etc. (See 3a and 3b 
above. : 


How to Ship on High Rates 


_Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Here is some advice 
given by the South Arkansas Lumber Co. to.its 
shippers of southern pine, that is timely in these 
days of high freight and demurrage charges: 

Remember : 

(1) That the freight on southern pine lumber 
from your shipping point to Cleveland, Ohio, 
figures about $13 a thousand. Cut off all barky 
edges and slab ends. Don’t pay freight on bark 
and slabs. 

{2) If a log will not make a clean 2x8, make 
a 2x6. 

(3) Demurrage and storage rates are very high. 
Bear this in mind when loading transit cars and 
load all cars to full capacity. Don’t ever ship a 

car of less than 20,000 to 22,000 feet. 
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The Retailer’s Home as a Trade Getter 


This story, telling of the business acumen 
and rather unusual method of a young retail 
lumberman in picking a place to build business 
and the plan followed, is presented with the idea 
that it contains some food for thought by all re- 
tail lumbermen.—EDITOR. 


In a city of fair size in a middlewestern State 
a group of retail lumbermen were discussing 
trade conditions. When the formal meeting 
broke up several remained behind to visit each 
other and exchange reminiscences and experi- 
ences. 

‘<“By the way,’’ remarked Tom Smith, ‘‘ have 
you heard about Ted Robinson up at Blooming- 
ton??? 

‘‘Why, no,’’ replied one of those who re- 
mained. ‘‘Tell us about him. I, for one, have 
always liked him. I thought he lived in your 
town.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’? said Tom Smith, ‘‘I think we all 
like him. When he was running a yard in my 
home town I always found him square and a 
good lumberman. Well, the news is this—a 
relative died and left him a fair sum of money 
and Ted has gone up to Bloomington and 
bought a controlling interest in the Home Lum- 
ber Co. Now Bloomington, as you know, is 
a pretty fair trade center, but I do not know 
of a single house that has been built with 
lumber in the town in recent years. You know 
there are several brick kilns near there and for 
some reason or other it is a mighty rare thing 
indeed to sell a complete house bill. I am 
rather surprised that Ted went to Bloomington, 
for I know that he could have secured an in- 
terest and even a controlling interest in a yard 
in a town equally as large and equally as well 
located, where practically all houses are built 
of wood and where, consequently, the volume 
of lumber demand is much larger. I saw him 
the other day and asked him what he was up 
to. He grinned at this and said that in a year 
or so he would show us old timers some new 
ideas in lumber merchandising. Said, in fact, 
he had his plans already under way. I asked 
him what sort of a shed he was going to have 
and also inquired if he was going to put in one 

of these new fangled service rooms. He said 
‘¢Yes, in a way he was going to have a service 
room, or rather service department, but that just 
at present he did not intend to do very much 
with the old shed. He was going to concentrate 
on his service department which, he said, I sup- 
pose as a joke, would be his home.’’ 
* * * 


About a year later the same lumbermen were 
gathered together once more and someone asked 
Tom Smith if he had seen Ted Robinson lately, 
saying that they heard he was plunging rather 
heavily in his yard at Bloomington. 

‘¢Yes, I heard that too,’’ said Tom Smith. 
‘*T went up to Bloomington not long ago to see 
him. He met me with a grin on his face and 
the words: ‘I suppose you, too, have come to leec- 
ture me about my throwing money away.’ Well, 
this sort of took the wind out of my sails, but 
as that was what I had come for I began to 
look around for something to hang my argu- 
ment on. 

‘<Ted had a fairly good stock on hand, but it 
was nothing unusual except possibly the large 
percentage of high grade stuff that he carried. 
I noticed in this respect a decided change. You 
know the old Home Lumber Co. at Bloomington 
was never noted for the quality of the stock 
it carried; the owners always said that they 
eould not sell high grade lumber in Blooming- 
ton. Ted seems to have the other idea, for he 
certainly has one of the highest grade stocks 
I ever saw. The shed was neat and some minor 
improvements had been made. The office had 
been cleaned up, painted and generally made 
attractive and business like. Ted saw me Jook- 
ing around and grinned some more. 

‘€You can’t see where I have been sinking 
all that money can you?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, Ted, I can not. Where have you put 
it??? I asked. 

‘¢Well, Tom, I have put it just where I told 
you I was going to put it; into my service de- 


partment, which is my home. A good lumber 
stock mounts up into money fast these days and 
I will admit that so far I have only broken 
about even and that I have spent a great deal 
of money building myself a home. Briefly, I 
call this home my service department and I am 
going to make it pay me dividends of several 
thousand percent in the near future. You come 
back next year and you will see a real service 
department in action. I would take you out 
today to see it, but it is not completed.’’ 
* - * 

Another year passed and the lumbermen gath- 
ered for their annual meeting. Tom Smith had 
announced beforehand that he had something 
to tell them that would be surprising and con- 
sequently everybody was sitting around expect- 
antly when he got up to speak. 

What he said follows in substantially his own 
words: 

‘¢You men all know Ted Robinson, either by 
reputation or personal contact. You have heard 
a lot of stories about the money he has been 





THE OPTIMIST’S OPPORTUNITY 


The time to be an optimist 
Is when the stuff is off the list, 
As matters are at present. 
When things are hitting on the high 
And people hurry in to buy 
It’s easy to be pleasant— 
But he’s an optimist for fair 
Who grins when someone pulls his hair. 


The time to smile is when the cloud 
Has hid the sun, is when the crowd 

Is groaning and complaining. 
It’s easy work to run and shout 
When every little star is out 

But not when it is raining— 
But he’s an optimist all right 
Who whistles thru the darkest night. 


The kind of optimist for me, 
The kind we very seldom see, 
The honest optimism, 
Is optimism that can smile 
When suffering with business bile 
Or gout or rheumatism— 
You folks who like to sing and dance, 
You never had a better chance. 











spending, especially in building himself a new 
house. I like Ted, I always have liked him, 
and have taken an interest in his rise in the 
lumber world. As some of you will recall, I 
told you last year that when I heard how much 
he was spending in what seemed to us old 
timers as unnecessary building, I went up to 
remonstrate with him. Not long ago I got a 
special invitation from him to come up and see 
his service department, as he calls it, in action 
and the results obtained. 

**T went, and this is what I found had been 
happening. It seems that Ted Robinson pur- 
posely picked out Bloomington, because prac- 
tically no frame houses had been built in recent 
years. That is a funny reason for a lumberman 
but it was a mighty good one. You know he 
was raised near Bloomington, knew the people 
and the country well and had always felt, it 


seems, that the reason wood houses have not ‘ 


been built was because the beauty and artistic 
qualities of wood as a building material had 
not been called to the attention of the people. 
Bloomington has about eight thousand inhabi- 
tants and a lot of the people are comfortably 
well off. In addition it is the center of a fine 
farming country and many farmers eventually 
retire to town. Just before Ted went there, an- 
nouncement was made that a manufacturing 
concern of good size had secured a site and 
would put up a plant. 

‘*Before buying the controlling interest in 
this yard Ted looked about and located a 
splendid large building site in the best and 
most prominent section of the town. The price 


asked for the lots were mighty cheap, and Ted 
obtained an option which he promptly took ad- 
vantage of when the arrangement with the 
Home Lumber Co. was completed. 

‘*To make a long story short, Ted then went 
to work and secured the best architect he coula 
find and had him draw up a number of tenta- 
tive plans for a very attractive house of wood. 
He worked a lot over these plans and did every- 
thing possible to bring them to perfection. Prob- 
ably a dozen schemes or plans were presented 
before he accepted one, but he paid the architect 
for all of his work. In the final plan beauty 
and practical matters were fully taken care of. 
Every room, for example, had cross air drainage 
and utility was sacrificed to beauty in no re- 
spect. The architect simply worked until not 
only beauty was secured, but utility as well. 
In drawing the plans Mrs. Robinson was called 
into counsel and every single, practical labor 
saving device or cupboard which she could sug- 
gest was planned and built into the house. The 
closets, bookeases, built-in cabinets, drawers and 
other built-in features are a wonder, I tell you. 
They worked, for example, until they found a 
scheme whereby the windows could be washed 
easily from the inside and they put in the win- 
dows so that this could be done. 

‘*The lot has some fine old trees on it and 
the house was so located that only one had to 
be cut down. The house was surrounded by 
considerable ground and a lot of money was 
spent to put this in fine shape. The appear- 
ance of the ground, two or three pergolas and 
outside furniture built of wood and the house 
itself, I tell you, attracted attention, especially 
as it was where everyone would see it. Ted 
threw this' house open to the public at all times 
and whenever a building prospect showed up he 
took him up and showed him the house. It is 
by far the most attractive place in town and I 
never saw a more striking example of the beauty 
of wood in building a home. 

‘*The grounds are kept spick and span all of 
the time and every new building feature or 
wrinkle, such as a novel window, French door 
or the like is tried out in actual use by tests 
before he sells it. Then if it meets his require- 
ments he feels free to endorse it. He refuses 
to sell anything to his customers which he would 
not use himself.’’ 

‘Of course it is fine to have a fine home like 
that,’’ said one of the listeners, ‘‘but has it 
helped Ted to increase his business, or, in other 
words, has it paid?’ 

‘*Pay! Ishould say it has paid,’’ said Tom 
Smith. ‘‘Building has been unusually active 
in Bloomington, but out of the eighteen good 
homes that have been built in the town the last 
year, eight have been built entirely of wood. 
Ted has sold every one of those bills and he 
says that the reason he did it was becaus- of 
his home. The people saw what could be done 
with wood and they simply were not satisfied 
with any other material. Boys, Ted is right. 
We lumbermen ought to be the leading authori- 
ties on building in our communities. Our homes 
ought. to be among the most attractive. If we 
do not live in an attractive house of wood, how 
can we urge our customers to build such houses? 
I am going home to follow Ted Robinson’s ex- 
ample.’’ 





PREDICTS EARLY REVIVAL 


LAUREL, Miss., Nov. 8.—Referring to the ex- 
pressions of opinions from men in various 
branches of the lumber trade that were printed 
in the Nov. 6 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Charles Green, general manager Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., upon his return home today 
from a business trip expressed himself as be- 
lieving that the election of Harding and 
Coolidge has given everyone more confidence. 
He also expressed the belief that lumber will 
have an early revival on account of so many 
mills being closed down or running on short 
time, which is curtailing production and neces- 
sarily will limit the amount of lumber that will 
be available to take care of an increasing de 
mand. ‘ 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article [V—Tree Planting by Large Timber Holders 








There recently died at Cumberland, Me., 
Terrill D. Prince, who is quoted as authority 
for the prophecy that in ten years from now 
pulpwood will be more plentiful in northern 
New England and the adjacent Canadian 
Provinces than it is today. The statement, 
which is not claimed to be other than Mr. 
Prince’s opinion, is interesting, because of 
the extraordinary facilities he had for form- 
ing an intelligent opinion, and of his excel- 
lent judgment. For years he was timber 
buyer for a paper company with mills at Cum- 
berland, Rumford Falls, Yarmouth and Great 
Works, all in Maine; but in buying pulpwood 
for these mills he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the sources of supply not only 
in the northern New England but in New 
Brunswick and Quebec, and he knew the rate 
of cutting and the progress of new growth in 
all that region as perhaps no other man ever 
knew them. He had observed and studied the 
young growth during many years; had seen 
the success of fire protection; and it was his 
opinion that from now on, the growth will 
more than keep pace with the cutting. 

The four mills for which he was buyer use 
200,000 cords of pulpwood a year, procuring it 
in New England and Canada, driving it down 
rivers to railroads, and shipping thence by 
rail, or, in some instances, sending it by sea- 
going ships down the St. Lawrence and by 
ocean to the port nearest to the mill where it 
is wanted. 


The paper mills formerly insisted on spruce, 
but they now accept three kinds of birch, 
white, gray and yellow; aspen, which is com- 
monly ecalled poplar; soft maple, which until 
a few years ago was regarded as little better 
than a weed tree, useless and a nuisance, but 
paper makers now know how to make paper 
of it, thereby adding largely to the available 
supply of pulp material. Balsam fir and white 
pine come in with the others, in amounts large 
or small, depending on the location. 











Photo by courtesy of Harvard University 
Gray Birch That Has Whipped and iitted White Pine 


The Increased Supply 


The utilization by paper makers of several 
woods formerly ignored, accounts for part 
of the increase foreseen by Mr. Prince, the 
experienced buyer for the Cumberland mills, 
who expected abundance ten years hence; but 
increase is coming in another way, by young 
growth that is holding its own against all 
adversaries. The product being cut on aban- 
doned farm lands was discussed in former 
articles of this series; but the pulp mills are 
not counting much on that source for supplies. 
The bulk of the cordwood on which their 
operations depend is expected to come from 
lands outside the old farming areas; that is, 
where the original forests still stand, in the 
rougher and more northern districts; yet, 
much of the growth cut from former farms 
will go to pulp mills in the future as it is 
going now. The cutting of pulpwood began in 
earnest in this country about 1870, therefore 
it is relatively recent in point of history. 

The first great harvest, as is the case with 
much of the present harvest, came from old 
*“burns’’ in northern New England and across 
the Canadian line. Tremendous fires raged in 
that region seventy-five to one hundred years 
ago, killing timber on thousands of acres in 
single tracts. Trees growing from seeds blown 
by wind into the bared areas came on, and 
much of the pulpwood since cut has come from 
those tracts. But such fires have not burned 
within recent years, and it is hoped that none 
such will occur in the future. 

New growth springs up on tracts where lum- 
bermen and pulpwood operators have removed 
the old trees, and thence a large part of future 
supplies for pulp mills will come. The same 
tracts will yield successive harvests of saw 
logs and cordwood in rotation every fifty 
years or in shorter periods, and it is be- 
lieved that supplies from that source, + 
taking closer utilization into account, 
will go a long way toward meeting de- 


Two Tree 
Planting Tools 
—The ‘Auger’ 


and the “Chisel”’ 
—Both Hand 
Made and High- 
ly Efficient 
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mand. It is the new growth rather than the 
old on which dependence is being placed, and 
on that the prophecy was based that wood in 
that region would be more abundant ten years 
hence than now. 


The Pump Mill’s Influence on Forestry 

Pulp mills are very large consumers of wood, 
much of it coming from trees so small that 
they are not attractive to sawmills, and from 
species which do not furnish much lumber. 
Writing on this subject twenty years ago— 
and it is even more noticeable today than 
then—Austin Cary said: 

‘In beating about among the lumber con- 
sumers of the State (Maine), the fact foreed 
itself upon my notice that the men who were 
thinking pointedly about the matter of timber 
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Headquarters for a Million Seedlings 
Rangeley Lakes, Maine 
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supply, the men who were most interested in 
anything that promised to increase and ex- 
tend the yield from our forests, were the own- 
ers of pulp and paper mills. And on consid- 
eration, the reason for this is plain. It is their 
great investment in mill plant, an investment 
depending on torest supplies for life and 
profit.’’ 

Such a mill must not only send scouts far 
and wide in search of wood ready for the ax, 
but it must fight fire, plant trees, and in every 
way possible encourage and protect the young 
growth which nature plants. This is being 
done. A pulp mill which converts 200,000 
cords of wood a year—or, at any rate, a very 
large quantity, if the figure here mentioned 
is too high—is experimenting with the plant- 
ing of aspen (poplar). Planting that tree is 
a new departure, because the light seeds are 
carried miles and by billions on the wind, 
and are scattered wherever an available va- 
cancy exists. It might seem that nature needs 
none of man’s assistance in planting aspen; 
but this pulp company is not convinced of 
that, and is experimenting. 

Another paper company whose scale of 
operations is equally large in geographical 
area and investment, employs twenty or more 
specialists to experiment, to test ways and 
means of doing more for the industry and get- 
ting more out of it, and to work out plans for 
improvements which cover the whoie field 
from planting the seeds of trees to market- 
ing the finished products. 

Pulpwood operators have been passing by 
soft maple, which they considered of no value; 
but they have learned better and by cutting 
it they have added enormously to available 
supplies. In New England this tree is usually 
small of trunk but, like gray birch, it makes 
up in numbers what it lacks in size. Foresters 
used to go thru the stands of young pine and 
slash the soft maples to give the pines a 
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Over the Line in Quebec—Four Trees Will Be Planted in New England for Each One Cut Here 


chance; but now the pulpwood cutter wants 
this maple, and the ability to put it to use is 
modifying forestry practices of the region 
which were formerly considered orthodox. 

Gray birch is in the same eategory. It is 
known also as old field birch and poverty 
birch, because it flourishes on land so poor 
that a grasshopper will starve to death on it 
in harvest time. The birch will, however, 
grow on rich ground as well as poor, and it 
has often done so to the sorrow of the owner 
who had his heart set on some other crop. 
The long, whiplike branches of this birch, 
swaying in the wind, are able to thrash the life 
out of seedlings of better trees, white pines 
in particular. The leaders at the tops and the 
tender ends of limbs of young pines are lam- 
basted to frazzles by the swaying gray birch 
twigs, and deformity that lasts thru life of 
the pines may result—if, in fact, the pines 
are able to survive the beating and crowding. 

The pulpwood cutter now administers retrib- 
utive justice by making cordwood of the 
slender birches, when the trunks reach 
diameters of a few inches. The stems in dense 
stands grow so very tall for their size that 
they often careen in all directions in criss- 
erosses and parabolic curves that would tax 
the powers of caleulus to measure. The point 
is that the pulpwood cutter now takes these 
birches. True, he is not very enthusiastic in 
his praise of their worth for pulp, but, never- 
theless, he takes them along, knowing that the 
mill can mix some other stock with the birch 
pulp and make paper out of it. 


Extensive Planting Program 


The Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., is carrying 
out an ambitious planting program in connec- 
tion with its pulp and sawmill interests in 
New Hampshire, Maine and the adjacent 
Canadian Provinces. It owns or controls 
3,000,000 acres of forest land, of which 350,000 
acres lie in New Hampshire. Its yearly out- 
put of lumber is 45,000,000 feet, and its pulp 
interests are still larger. It began operation 
sixty-seven years ago at first in lumber exelu- 
sively, but has gradually enlarged its pulp- 
wood interests until now this company is one 
of the largest paper makers in the world. 
About twenty years ago its sawmill at Berlin 
made a record for one day’s cut of lumber 
which, it claims, remains the world’s record 
for a single bandsaw in eleven hours, a total 
of 221,319 feet. 

This company’s program calls for the plant- 
ing of four trees for every one cut in its lum- 
ber and pulp operations, and this is claimed 
to be the largest private planting scheme in 
America. It is not yet in full operation, but 
much planting is being done. Its nurseries are 
at Cupsuptic Lake, one of the Rangeley Lakes 
in Maine. The stock grown there, where the 
temperature is cool even in summer, endures 
the severity of the New England winters and 
thus far has been wholly successful in the 
plantings. The company employs a forester 
to take charge of all its reforesting work— 
8S. 8. Lockyear, who was educated at the 
Maine University. White and Norway pines 
have preference in these planting operations, 
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Kink in Pine Tree Caused by Bug the Size of a 
Gnat; Scotch Pine Killed by a Mouse 
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and the seedlings ready for transplanting last 
year numbered 700,000. 
Planting Home Lands 

It was formerly advocated by foresters who 
took a practical view of the business that a 
young tree should be planted for every one 
cut, and that the young tree ought to oceupy 
the space made vacant by the removal of the 
old. That was good as a theory, but it was 
seldom expedient to plant the young tree in 
the precise opening from whieh the old had 
been removed. 

Instead of setting out one small tree for 
each large tree cut, the Brown Co.’s program 
ealls for four; but the planting is not neces- 
sarily done even in the same region where 
the cutting is carried on. Two-thirds of 
all this company’s tree cutting is done 
in Canada, but all the planting is upon 
its own lands in Maine and New Hamp 
shire. The reason for this is good. 
Planting made in remote districts of the Cana- 
dian wilds must be outside the limits of fire 
protection, and failure might result for want 
of supervision; but in New England, methods 
of fire protection are in good working order, 
and the hundreds of thousands of young trees 
planted yearly will receive protection and 
may be expected to prosper. That, at least, 
is the justification of the policy of planting 
four trees near home for each one cut, both 
near and far. 

This company sends to Utah for a planting 
tool which has proved more satisfactory than 
any other in the soil of that region. With it 
one man plants 500 trees a day. The tool is 
made by hand in a blacksmith shop at 
Ephraim, Utah, by N. P. Jensen. 

Another hand made tree planting tool is 
used in parts of Massachusetts, with excel- 
lent results. It is a chisel blade four inches 
wide with a piece of gas pipe for a handle. 
Both of these tools are declared to be much 
superior to the old grubbing hoe—particularly 
where the ground is stony. 

Where nature will plant, the land owner is 
disposed to let her do it—it is cheaper. But 
where nature won’t, men do it. The Brown 
Co., of Berlin, last year planted 70,000 white 
pines on a tract stripped by fire fifteen years 
ago so completely that no seed trees remained 
and hand planting was necessary. 

The Fight Against Foes 

In every part of the world the growing tree 
has foes to fight, and New England is no ex- 
ception. When men undertake to grow tim- 
ber, they must fight for the trees. In New 
England the browntail moth and the gypsy 
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Maine Foresters and a Fine Sunday Morning Job 
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moth, two natives of Europe, have long been 
a plague to tree owners, and they still are; 
but these pests seem to have passed the maxi- 
mum of their power, and their injurious work 
is less in evidence than it was a few years 
ago. 

Chestnut blight just now seems to be the 
most serious menace in that region. In spite 
of all the study and experimenting by scien- 
tists, the owners of chestnut timber in New 
England have little hope that the blight can 
be brought under control before the chestnut 
trees shall be ruined. On the Harvard forest 
lands near Petersham, Mass., utilization work 
is now devoted to cutting and marketing the 
chestnut, and for the present the use of other 
species is held secondary. The blight slowly 
kills the trees, and no remedy is known; but 
the wood is not injured and remains service- 
able till decay softens it. Much of it is being 
hastily manufactured into shingles, furniture 
and toys. 

Certain periodic pests make their appear- 
ance in that region and do much damage. 
Eighty-five years ago John James Audubon, 
the ornithologist, while traveling in Maine, 
wrote: 

** About twenty-five years ago the larch, or 
hackmetack, trees were nearly all killed by 
insects. This took place in what is hereabouts 
called ‘the black soft growth land,’ that is, 
the spruce, pine, and all other firs. The de- 
struction of the tree was effected by insects 
cutting the leaves, and you must know that, 
altho other trees are not always killed by the 
loss of their leaves, the evergreens always 
are. Some few years after this destruction of 
the larch, the same insect attacked the 
spruces, pines, and other firs, in such manner 
that before half a dozen years were over they 
began to fall and tumble in all directions. 
They covered the whole country in matted 
masses. The insects were, in their caterpillar 
form, about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, and as green as the leaves they fed 
on.’’ 

Destruction by Beetles 


Two beetles are justly dreaded by persons 
who have the care of young pine, either that 
sown by the wind or planted by hand. One is 
commonly referred to as ‘‘the snout beetle,’’ 
a name due to the insect’s physiognomy. The 
pernicious creature originates in pine stumps 
the year following the cutting of the trees. 
Young pines, coming up from seed or planted 
by hand among the stumps are eaten alive by 
the beetles, tho if the seedlings are numerous, 
they may survive to stock the ground. 
After two years the stumps cease to afford 
breeding places for the insects and the pest in 
that locality loses its power for harm. Scien- 
tists call this insect Hylobius pales. 

A smaller beetle is far more destructive, 
because it works anywhere, past, present, and 
doubtless in the future; for man is as power- 
less in combating it as in fighting the chestnut 
disease. It is known as the pine weevil, its 
book name being Pissoides strobi. It is 
about the size of a small gnat and it 
selects as its food, home, and breeding 
place the topmost shoot or leader of white 
pine. It is said to attack Scotch pine and 
Norway pine as well as white; but in travel- 
ing more than a thousand miles thru New 
England woodlands during this study, not one 
instance was observed where the weevil was 
boring any tree except white pine, and its 
attack on that species was noticed every- 
where. Excavations the size of pinholes in 
the leader suffice to kill that shoot, thus de- 
forming the tree by causing it to develop a 
short érook in the trunk due to the develop- 
ment of one of the side branches to become 
a leader in place of the dead member. 

The weevil stunts young pines here and 
there, but does not injure the whole stand, 
and seldom causes the death of trees. Neither 
are its attacks restricted to young pines, but 
it injures the leaders of trees of considerable 
size. This was observed during the course 
of this investigation in a fine stand of second 
growth pine seventy years old on the land of 
W. B. Deering in York County, Maine. Pine 
trees nearly two feet in. diameter displayed 


the ‘‘kink’’ in the trunk, forty or fifty feet 
up. This kink is a short bend in the bole 
dating back to the death of the leader, and its 
cause is unmistakable. The distance of the 
bend from the ground tells the height of the 
tree when the weevil attacked it. Sometimes 
a pine trunk, otherwise faultless, has the kink 
half way or two-thirds up, and it is doomed 
to carry that deformity thru life. Fortu- 
nately, not many large trees show this de- 
formity, and even when it exists, it is not 
very serious; but it serves as a record show- 
ing that the weevil has been at work a long 
time—probably always—and it apparently is 
becoming no worse than formerly. 

The Pusillanimous Mouse 


Many a New England forester, descended 
perhaps from the old austere stock of Pur- 
itans, will swear at a mouse when he will not 
swear at anything else; not because the mouse 
is the greatest pest that crosses his path, but 
because it is the meanest. Even Henry David 
Thoreau, the patient philosopher of Walden 
Pond in Massachusetts, where he lived in a 
hut in the woods in 1847, wrote thus: 

‘There are scores of pitch pines around 
my house, from one to four inches in diameter, 
which had been gnawed by mice the previous 
winter—a Norwegian winter for them, for 
the snow lay long and deep, and they were 
obliged to mix a large proportion of pine 
bark with their other diet. These trees were 
alive and apparently flourishing at midsum- 
mer, and many of them had grown a foot, tho 
completely girdled; but after another winter 
such were without exception dead. It is re- 
markable that a single mouse should thus be 
allowed a whole pine tree for its dinner, 
gnawing round instead of up and down; but 
perhaps it is nevessary in order to thin these 


trees, which are wont to grow up densely.’’ 

Some of the finest pine plantations in 
Massachusetts have been shamefully muti- 
lated by mice. It is the work of the woods 
mouse, the wild aborigine, coeval with the 
wild Indian, and not the domestic mouse that 
prefers to sleep in the flour bin and eat his 
bed for breakfast. 

The mouse will kill a tree a thousand times 
as large as himself. He does his gnawing 
when deep snow is on the ground. Thoreau 
says he eats pitch pine—the toughest, thick- 
est-barked pine of the United States, so tena- 
cious of life that—as foresters assure us—it 
endures seventy-seven times as much fire as 
suffices to kill a white pine. The mouse, how- 
ever, has preferences, for it was observed in 
the pine plantations about Winchendon, 
Mass., that where white pine, pitch pine, Nor- 
way pine, and Scotch pine grow side by side, 
the mice gnawed the Scotch pine oftener than 
any other, resulting in vacant patches in the 
plantations where the European species had 
been most vigorous. 

The persistency of mice in singling out 
Scotch pine at Winchendon drew down upon 
them the wrath of Robert Rutherford, the 
Scotchman mentioned in a former article as 
the apostle of Scotch pine. Carrying a sack 
filled with oats and ratsbane he went thru 
the pine plantation, pushing poison into the 
erevices of every stone fence, the dens of 
mice, and he cleared the premises of the 
marauders as effectively as his ancestors 
eighteen centuries ago cleared the Scottish 
Highlands of the Roman marauders that 
Agricola turned loose in that region. 

{The fifth article of this series will deal with 
the use of second growth in New England. Utili- 


zation is there carried out with almost the per- 
fection of a fine art.—EpITor. ] 





Discusses Making of Time Studies 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 10.—Time study can 
not be a success in a lumber mill or manufactory 
of lumber products unless the time study ex- 
pert henceforth looks at his problems from a 
broad and ethical standpoint, considering the 
situation of the worker as well as the employer, 
according to William Baum, industrial engineer’ 
employed by a number of Milwaukee manufac- 
turers, and who expressed these views at the an- 
nual convention of the American Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers held here today. 

Mr. Baum is convinced that proper time 
study and scientific basing of wages and rates 
must be the chief solution for coming problems 
between employer and employee, as nearly all 
labor disputes are the result of wage prob- 
lems. He foretold the time was near when the 
employee will share with the employer the ex- 
pense of conducting time studies. 

Summarizing his paper and discussion at the 
convention of the industrial engineers for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Baum said: 

The men charged with the important task of 


making time studies must be qualified to make an 
analysis of manual, mental or machine processes 


into the smallest elements; to eliminate waste of © 


time, energy, tools and health; to establish proper 
allowances for fatigue and unavoidable delays, 
and to determine the one best way of operation 
and process. It can be readily seen that the 
skilled handling of a stop watch is not the only 
factor which enters into the training of time study 


en 

Their training should be as broad as possible. 
In many years of training of time study men I 
have found that the graduate mechanical, elec- 
trical or chemical engineer makes the best time 
study man, especially if he has had some shop 
practice. The college man has the advantage that 
his mind is trained to take accurate observation 
in the physical and chemical laboratory. There is 
room for education of time study men in our col- 
leges and universities. As the matter now stands, 
most successful industrial engineers train their 
forces not according to hard and fast rules but by 
‘Jetting them go thru the mill.” 

The training of time study men is not only a 
matter of teaching the technique of the art. In 
practice, the time study man is the connecting link 
between the management and the working forces. 
He reflects, voluntarily or involuntarily, the poli- 
cies and the attitude of the employer which reacts 
in one or the other way upon the man in the shop. 
If the time study man has a broad conception of 
his position, he will have the desire to be a servant 
to both his employer and the employee. After all 
the object of time study is highly ethical—to de- 





termine the time which is required to perform an 
operation and which is considered fair and just to 
employees and employer. Most labor disputes 
hinge on wage questions and can be reduced to a 
minimum only if the basis for setting the rate is 
correct, represents the truth and is by the one 
who works as well as by the one for whom the 
work is done. In fact, the time may not be far 
off when the industrial engineer and his time 
study assistants will be the true servants to both 
management and working forces, and as such be 
paid in equal proportions by both parties. The 
garment workers in Cleveland have already set an 
example. 

There is no group of workers or self respecting 
union which could afford to reject or resent time 
studies if such work is done in absolute fairness 
to the man as well as to the company. Naturally. 
when the time study engineer is the personal emis- 
sary of the manager, suspicion among the workers 
arises, and they see in the time study man only 
the driver, an intruding observer of their work. 
Let the time study man be the unbiased friend of 
both employee and employer, employed and paid 
for by both and the results will be most satisfac- 
tory, from a point of view of production as well 
as industrial relationship. 

Thus a new element enters into the selection 
and training of time study men. In this light the 
future time study man will hold one of the most 
important positions in the organization and must 
be a man of the broadest and highest type. In his 
mind must be instilled the highest principles of 
professional ethics, integrity and honesty. If he 
is earnestly interested in the welfare of the work- 
ers, understands human nature and is willing to 
stand for the truth under all circumstances, he 
will secure the trust and confidence of all men and 
women who see in him their friend and adviser. 

The science of analysis and of correlating obser- 
vations, the art of handling men can be acquired 
only by students who possess the enthusiasm to 
serve to bring about better industrial relations. 





TIMBER OWNERSHIP REPORT 

David T. Mason, formerly chief of the 
timber section of the bureau of internal 
revenue, has completed his report covering 
the ownership of timber in the Inland Empire, 
and the report has been printed and circulated 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. The document makes 
a book of 75,000 words, the length of a popular 
novel. It deals not only with the ownership 
of timber, as its title implies, but many other 
matters relating to production, markets, 
management, and contains a large array of 
statistics in the form of maps, tables, and 
charts. 
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WILL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 
6.—Howard L. Me- 
Laughlin has marked 
Jan. 1, 1921, with a 
broad red ecirele, for on 
that date he begins an 
entirely new deal. It 
will mark his rise in a 





H. L. McLAUGHLIN, 
Of Seattle, Wash. ; 
Chicago Manager Nettle- 
ton Lumber Co. 





few years from messen- 
ger boy in a transporta- 
tion office to manager 
of the eastern office of 
one of the largest and 
best known west Coast 
lumber manufacturing | 
concerns, the Nettleton 
Lumber Co., of Seattle, of which W. B. Nettle- 
ton is president and W. C. Lawton vice presi- 
dent and director of sales. ‘This eoneern con- 
tinues to broaden out and on the first of the 
coming year will open a Chicago branch with 
Mr. McLaughlin in charge. 

He has qualified for the new place in the 
school of hard knocks. Three years ago when 
he had the opportunity of becoming associated 
with the company, he was quick to take advan- 
tage of the offer. Realizing that even the 





——— 


smallest detail of knowledge would be of as- 
sistance he started in piling lumber in the yard 
of the company’s mill and worked successively 
thru various positions until he became assistant 
mill foreman and afterwards local sales mana- 
ger. This experience, added to his wide knowl- 
edge of railroad and traffic problems, will make 
Mr. McLaughlin an ideal man for the place in 
Chicago. 

Mr. McLaughlin began his business career at 
Platt, S. D., as office boy for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad. He spent six years 
in the operating depart- 


OPEN NEW CHICAGO OFFICE 


The general office of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co. is located at 1201 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, 
across the street and one block south of the 
White-Henry-Stuart Buildings, the Seattle lum- 
ber headquarters, and is one of the buildings of 
the Metropolitan Building Co., which operates 
the White-Henry-Stuart Buildings. The Net- 
tleton Lumber Co.’s office is among the most 
attractive in the city and has the added dis- 
tinction of being the only ground floor city 
wholesale office in the West, according to the 
cognoscente. 





ment, finally becoming 
agent and serving at 
Parkston, and Mitchell, 
Ss. D., and Winona, 
Minn. He was after- 
yard in the traffie de- 
partment at LaCrosse, 
Wis., and the general 
office in Minneapolis, 
and was traffic manager 
and auditor of the Con- 
tinental Express, a sub- 
sidiary company at 
Miles City, Mont. In 
1910 he came to Seattle 
as chief clerk to the 
general traflic manager, 
was commercial agent 
at Everett, Wash., for 
a while and was later 
general agent in the 











eect 





freight department. 


OFFICE OF NETTLETON LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 





Declares Nation’s Stocks Below 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 6.—John Saari, presi-' 


dent Saari-Tully Lumber Co., returned this week 
from an extended tour of the country during 
which he visited the company’s offices in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Minneapolis and Duluth. After 
studying conditions in these territories and 
those at home he gave out a statement bearing 
on the future outlook of lumber and the build- 
ing industries, in which he points out the ad- 
visability of the retail yard man placing at least 
some orders for future requirements now, in- 
stead of waiting longer ‘‘to see which way the 
tide is going to flow.’’ 

Going into the situation fully he finds that 
the Pacific Northwest lumber manufaturer is 
paying $31 a thousand for the manufacture of 
lumber and receiving at going quotations less 
than $24, a condition which, he points out, can 
not continue for long without disastrous results. 

The statement in part follows: 

The election is over and the American people 
have decided overwhelmingly for normaley. As 
lumbermen we are interested in knowing how this 
confidence and business revival are going to benefit 
the lumber and building industries. The housing 
problem is fast becoming a social menace in this 
country, as it has long been in England—yes, it is 
a serious question all over the world. In fact it 
is so serious that governments of various countries 
are concentrating their efforts on the immediate 
solution of the problem, including our own national 
as well as State and municipal administrations. 
Every effort is being made also to devise methods 
and means to induce capital to finance building 
projects. Labor unions, too, are pledging their co- 
operation and are agreeing to minimize their juris- 
dictional disputes and refrain from further de- 
mands. With a genuine need and the earnest co- 
operation of the various forces to satisfy that need, 
we have no reason to doubt the outcome, 

To assure ample supply of lumber at a fair price, 
when lumber is needed, the producers must be en- 
couraged to continue operations during the coming 
winter. As it is, both the price of lumber and the 
demand have come down to a level from which fur- 
ther reduction will spell ruin to the lumber and 
building industries. The lack of buying on the 
part of retail yards and users has forced the price 
of lumber to where the manufacturer has only one 
thing to do, and that is to shut down. The west 
Coast manufacturer, at least, certainly can not be 
expected to run very long when his cost of produc- 
tion is $81 a thousand, and the average price he 
receives nets him less than $24 a thousand. To 
remedy this abnormal condition, retail yards and 


Normal 


users of lumber should buy at least part of their 
normal requirements immediately and thus start 
the movement of lumber and insure a continuation 
of production and fair prices. 

A great many of the buyers seem to believe that 
there are unusually large stocks of lumber ac- 
cumulated at the mills, and that they can there- 
fore get all the lumber that they need when actual 


building operations start. While it is true that 
mills have larger stocks on hand than they have 
had for the last few years (when they were not 
able to accumulate stocks at all), yet on the other 
hand the retail yards and consumers of lumber 
have smaller stocks in their yards than they nor- 
mally carry and less than they have had for years. 
and very little bought and in transit, if any. Fur- 
thermore, for several months the manufacturers 
of lumber have been curtailing their operations 
so that at the present the production of the entire 
country is less than 70 percent of normal. 





Volume of Inquiry on Coast Improves 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 6.—It would be easy 
enough to point out that the result of the presi- 
dential contest was discounted before the elec- 
tion, but the basic and encouraging fact re- 
mains that everybody is intensely relieved that 
the contest came out as it did. Optimistic lum- 
bermen find the results satisfying. They point 
out that the psychology is just about right and 
the foundation laid for a new start in all lines 
of business. Others not quite so optimistic con- 
tend that it takes a little bit more than psy- 
chology to make a market. They are looking 
forward to the time in the not too remote future 
when other commodities will have readjusted 
themselves in keeping with lumber, which last 
named product, they think, has just about 
reached the rock-bottom basis. There are facts 
which seem to justify the belief that it will not 
be long until wholesalers and mills will be 
offered more business than they can take care 
of. 

The present week has developed a consider- 
able volume of inquiry. One dealer turned 
down fifty cars and another twenty-five cars be- 
cause in each instance the price offered was too 
low. These facts demonstrate that there is a 
good deal of feeling out to ascertain whether 
the west Coast is willing to let go of low priced 
material. Except for the intervention of the 
election, the fir situation is about the same as 
it was a week ago. Enthusiasm is justified 
because everybody is glad to have the contest 
out of the way and most of the lumbermen ap- 
pear to think that their troubles are about over 
and that they will soon be back in the sunshine 
of contentment under improved conditions. 

The weekly West Coast association review 
makes the point that railroad buying and de- 


mand in California are the two sustaining fae- 
tors in keeping the mills operating. During 
the week ended Oct. 30 a decrease of 25 per- 
cent in railroad buying was practically offset 
by a like increase in California business. Dur- 
ing that week association mills produced 70,- 
074,088 feet; accepted orders totaling 48,054,- 
315 feet; and shipped 62,189,403 feet. Produe- 
tion was 20 percent below normal. Cargo or- 
ders represented 16,295,438 feet of the total vol- 
ume of new business. Domestic eargo orders 
were 11,801,507 feet, while export cargo or- 
ders amounted to 4,493,931 feet. Business for 
rail delivery totaled only 975 cars, mostly from 
noncompetitive territory west of the Mississippi 
River, where the increased freight rate factor 
favors fir. Large eastern markets are not now 
buying west Coast forest products to any great 
extent. Local orders for the week totaled 
2,508,877 feet. Water shipments amounted to 
19,629,654 feet, of which 15,001,873 feet went 
coastwise and 4,627,781 feet overseas. Rail de- 
liveries, including the movement of railroad ma- 
terial, amounted to 1,294 earloads while local 
deliveries totaled 3,739,749 feet. The unshipped 
balance of orders for rail delivery is now down 
to 4,106 cars. The unshipped balance of domes- 
tie eargo orders is 101,938,979 feet. The un- 
shipped balance of export orders is 29,331,340 
feet. 





WHEN wood pulp is washed during one of 
the processes of paper making, it loses half its 
weight. Fifty percent of the wood that is 
measured in the cord disappears and is lost by 
being washed away, and paper is made of the 
remainder. Engineers are trying to find some 
way to recover this waste from the wash water. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 


{Chapter XIV—"'Profit and Loss Accounts and Costs’”’ | 








* The purpose of a profit and loss statement is 
to indicate in the form of a profit or loss the 
result of doing business in a given length of 
time. The purpose of the balance sheet, on the 
other hand, as has been explained, is to indicate 
the condition of a business at a given moment. 
In sizing up a profit and loss statement of his 
business, the executive naturally wishes to know 
as accurately as possible how much profit, if 
any, was made from operations, and to differen- 
tiate between that figure and any profit or loss 
resulting from nonoperating factors. In the 
course of time, the further ramifications of busi- 
ness made it necessary or desirable for the 
executive to know where and on what he was 
making or losing money, and in order to ascer- 
tain this information it became necessary to 
know the cost of the goods sold. This was the 
inception of cost accounting, later developed by 
many industries to a highly scientific degree, 
and this brief story may indicate the connection 
between ‘‘costs’’ and the profit and loss ac- 
count, 
Cost Accounts Show the Details 


The profit and loss account, however, can be 
relied upon to indicate results only in a general 
way. Hither there is a profit or a loss. If a 
profit, and the accounts are correct, well and 
good. If a loss, also assuming that the accounts 
are correct, then one of three things must hap- 
pen—the selling price must be increased, the 
costs must be reduced, or the business must go 
to the wall. The first and the last being re- 
spectively neither always feasible nor always 
acceptable, the business man in such a predica- 
ment faces the necessity of learning new tricks. 
To this end, the medium of cost accounting of- 
fers him an almost unlimited scope for ascer- 
taining facts regarding his business affairs; it 
serves as a guide for administrative policies; it 
uncovers leaks and weak places in an organiza- 
tion; it indicates what products are profitable 
or unprofitable, and it enables an accurate de- 
tailed comparison of departmental activities to 
be made from period to period. 


Only Cost Accounts Show True Status 


The statement just made that the purpose of 
a profit and loss account is to indicate the re- 
sults of doing business is so elementarily obvi- 
ous as to seem ridiculous, but it is not so ridic- 
ulous as it seems. The amount of the profit or 
loss is the difference between the income from 
sales and, broadly speaking, the cost of the 
goods sold. But, how can the amount of profit 
or loss be ascertained until the cost is known? 
Comparatively few concerns, especially sawmills, 
have their accounts arranged truthfully to re- 
flect costs. Costs do not necessarily include all 
the expenses incurred in a given period—a very 
superficial examination will demonstrate that 
the terms ‘‘costs’’ and ‘‘expenses’’ are by no 
means synonymous. Nevertheless, the theory of 
costs, simple as it is, is a mystery to many 
business heads, and these are usually the peo- 
ple who scoff at or make light of the idea as 
applied to their own enterprises or of the value 
of the statistical information to be obtained by 
means of a cost system. Moreover, since it is 
irrefutable that unless the cost of the goods 
sold is known, there can be no certainty as to 
the amount of profit, and a careful audit will 
frequently reveal that little or no profit ex- 
ists where a profit is shown by the books—and 
similarly the converse holds good. The true 
status of a manufacturing concern can not be 
ascertained without a system of cost accounting, 
and in these days of high tax rates it is worth 
remembering that unless costs and profits are 
known the manufacturer may be called upon to 
pay a much heavier income tax than could 
otherwise be demonstrated. This possibility 
will be explained presently. 

The exigencies of a commandeering war time 


[By J. Mahony] 


Government are now a thing of the past, of 
course, but there is still the recollection of many 
a manufacturer denouncing the prices fixed by 
the Government, when in all truth and sincerity 
the manufacturer knew little or nothing about 
his own costs, much less than the Government 
knew—a gentle dig for those who care to an- 
alyze the remark. It is no longer necessary to 
buck the Government regarding costs, but in 
what position will the manufacturer find him- 
self during a period of falling prices and keen 
competition unless fortified with an accurate 
knowledge of costs? 


Cost System Must Fit the Industry 


The number of books that treat of cost ac- 
counting as an abstract theory are compara- 
tively few and these are of such a nature that, 
while of unquestionable value to the student of 
cost accounting and to the professional account- 
ant, they are of little practical help to the aver- 
age untrained commercial accountant or execu- 
tive. That this condition is generally recog- 
nized is demonstrated by the fact that most of 
the literature on cost accounting deals with 
specific industries. The general principles in- 
volved, it is true, are the same regardless of the 
nature of the enterprise, but each industry has 
its own peculiarities and the difficulty has been 
in the practical application of theory. In this 
connection, lumber is no exception; in fact, it is 
doubted very much if any other industry covers 
so wide a range of manufacturing conditions, 
such diversity of product or produces so many 
problems of an accounting nature that readily 
assume an appearance of difficulty. The lum- 
ber industry, however, has received its fair share 
of attention in this regard. The various lumber 
trade journals have hammered on accounting 
systems from time to time, and in some instances 
lumbermen’s associations have gone into the 
matter very carefully. The latter, for in- 
stance, is particularly true of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, which, within the 
last year or so, has issued a comprehensive 
treatise on the matter, primarily however for 
the use of its own members. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been almost a zealot on the 
subject, and individual writers, somewhat it is 
to be feared in the spirit of ‘‘I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness,’’ have tackled it. 


No Uniformity in Lumber Industry 


Analysis of accounting conditions in the in- 
dustry and a comparison of the lumber business 
in this respect with other national industries, 
bring out two broad general features. One is 
the tenacity with which the average sawmill 
man has clung to his own ideas on accounting 
to the exclusion of what others around him may 
be doing, and the other is the lack of truly na- 
tional organization or national direction on the 
subject. The latter is probably the indirect 
cause of much of the former. The result, from 
the accountant’s point of view, is a condition of 
chaos. The average tenacious sawmill man may 
think he is getting the information he may 
think he wants; too often, however, he is biased 
on some particular phase or operation of his 
business, to the neglect of other departments. 
Inaccurate and unbalanced reports are the out- 
come, and consequently the futility of discus- 
sions and comparisons of costs at association 
meetings. Such a condition, it would -seem, 
could be remedied, as it has been remedied in 
other industries, by the national associations 
definitely outlining a general scheme of pro- 
cedure for accounting and cost accounting, fol- 
lowed up by a campaign of education or eluci- 
dation among the association members. The 
national associations have been delinquent in 
this respect. 


The Purpose of These Articles 


In spite of what has been done thru the 
above mediums in the matter of standardizing 


the accounting ef the industry, the fact remains 
that very little in common may be found among 
individual sawmills or their executives, and a 
rather close contact with a number of mills 
indicates that this is due to a large extent to 
a lack of what lawyers call ‘‘a meeting of the 
minds.’’ Very often the executive utterly fails 
to grasp the significance of a phrase used by 
an accountant which to the latter is so idiomatic, 
as to be obvious and require no explanation. 

This brings us back to oné of the prime pur- 
poses of these articles; namely, the desire to 
furnish something hitherto missing in the 
realms of sawmill accounting—a nontechnical 
dissertation to serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the technical accounting text book and 
the average sawmill man—to help bring about 
a meeting of the minds regarding accounts and 
their purpose. 


Distinguish Expenses and Costs 


Costs comprise certain unvarying elements, 
such as ‘‘labor’’ or ‘‘supplies,’’ common to all 
manufacturing enterprises, and all these ele- 
ments are reflected in a profit and loss state- 
ment. It follows, therefore, that any system 
of costs must be considered in conjunction with 
profit and loss accounts; a cost system that does 
not provide for the inclusion of all of its share 
of the costs shown by a profit and loss state- 
ment, or one that includes costs not shown on 
a profit and loss statement, is of little or no 
value. The converse, however, that all the ex- 
penses included on a profit and loss statement 
must form a part of costs does not necessarily 
hold good. A distinction for this purpose must 
be made between the expenses of manufacturing 
and certain extraneous expenses that have no 
bearing on operations, a distinction that may 
seem paradoxical, but which will be explained 
shortly. 

While it is generally admitted that there are 
no insurmountable difficulties in defining a form 
of balance sheet suitable for universal use 
among sawmills, there is considerable diversity 
of opinion regarding the possibility of uniform- 
ity in profit and loss statements, operating 
statements and cost accounting. Much of the 
trouble, as far as profit and loss statements are 
concerned, has been due to a tendency among 
manufacturers who have elaborated the profit 
and loss statement in an effort to combine it 
with a cost statement; for instance, in carrying 
an unnecessarily large number of operating ac- 
counts on the general ledger. It is admitted, 
of course, that the number and variety of opera- 
tions in a sawmill enterprise tend to complicate 
costs, but that is all the more reason for di- 
voreing operating accounts from the general 
books. Operating statements and cost state- 
ments must vary in form with the type of opera- 
tion, but regardless of the type of mill, whether 
it logs with oxen or gets its logs in rafts of 
half a million feet at a time, certain features 
are comparable. For instance, the cost of 
stumpage, the cost of logging, the cost of logs 
at the mill, to name a few features, should be 
and can be reduced to a comparable basis, re- 
gardless of the details of operation. 


The Purpose of Inventories 


At each step in the process of converting 
standing timber into boards, the product has 
certain expenditures made on it which enhance 
its value. In addition, the product is market- 
able and is sold in the varying steps of conver- 
sion. Hence it is essential to know the costs 
at each stage of manufacture, not only to ascer- 
tain the profit or loss on the goods sold, but for 
use in connection with inventories and insur- 
ance. The purpose of inventories is to afford 
compensations from time to time. It seldom 
happens in a sawmill operation that uniform 
production is maintained in all departments 
from month to month, and the veriest layman 
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will at once see the injustice, for example, of 
charging costs in one month for an immense 
quantity of logs eut and handled, and prac- 
tically nothing in subsequent months, altho the 
monthly mill eut of lumber may have been 
constant thruout the period. Automatic adjust- 
ments are effected thru inventories. 


Costs on Individual Sizes and Grades 


Before passing on to details, it might be well 
to comment here on the much mooted question 
of the possibility of obtaining costs on indi- 
vidual sizes and grades and kinds of lumber. 
In fhe case of individual costs, it is desirable, 
of course, to know what a 2x4-16 costs as com- 
pared with a 10x14-40 or a 1x12-12, in order 


if possible to obtain an intelligent ratio as a 
basis for selling prices. The majority of old 
time sawmill men are convinced that it is im- 
possible to obtain such costs, or rather to sub- 
stantiate them with any degree of accuracy or 
proof. It is not an impossibility, however, but 
the processes and calculations involved are so 
complicated and expensive, and are dependent 
to so great a degree on the vagaries, inaccura- 
cies and unreliable judgment of an illiterate 
type of employee (log scalers and tallymen) and 
often on other conditions beyond human con- 
trol, that any attempt to define such a system 
for practical, everyday use, with the hope of its 
universal adoption, is a foregone failure. Such 
costs may be obtained, however, by means of 


arbitrary apportionment of expenses, with re- 
sults close enough for all practical purposes, at 
very little additional expense. The methods of 
apportionment, of course, have the fault of all 
arbitrary methods, in that the calculations can 
be readily knocked to pieces if one feels so in- 
clined. This suggestion, in passing, is made for 
the benefit of those who wish to carry out their 
costs to a somewhat finer degree than is usual 
in the industry. The idea does not appeal to 
the industry as a whole on account of its com- 
plexity, and consequently it will not be dis- 
cussed until later. 

{This is the fourteenth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Mahony. The fifteenth will appear in an early 
issue.—EDITOR. ] 





Chief Forester Sees Great Opportunities for Develop- 
ment of Lumber and Paper Industries in Alaska 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—Col. W. B. 
direeley, chief of the Forest Service, is greatly 
impressed with the possibilities of the national 


forests of Alaska, which he visited during the. 


summer. He was especially struck with the 
stands of high grade spruce and the accessibility 
of the timber. ! 

The bulk of the stands of virgin timber, he 
found, are not more than one mile from deep 
water navigation. He likened this to a lumber- 
man taking hold of a large tract of timber and 
finding a logging railroad already built reach- 
ing out into the forest. 

For the most part, the timber stands consist 
of a narrow ribbon along the water front of 
every strait, bay, inlet and river. The Ton- 


western hemlock. Hemlock dominates the forests. 
Probably another 20 percent is spruce and of this 
possibly one-fourth is spruce of very fine quality. 
I saw many large spruce trees that would make 
50,000 to 60,000 feet to the acre in deep soil 
pockets. In addition many millions of feet of 
high grade spruce are scattered outside the pockets 
that can not be logged until the hemlock is handled. 
We hope to solve that question by establishing a 
paper industry there. With such an industry 
established the hemlock would be sent to the pulp 
mills and the spruce to the sawmills. The select 
spruce is really high grade. Some of it was cut 
for airplane stock during the war. I saw some 
of it. It was of very beautiful clear finish. Some 
of it is being manufactured into piano board stock. 
One mill is shipping this high grade spruce to six 
different points. 























After an extended investigation of the inland waterways of the country the belief is increasing 
that they are bound to play a big part in future transportation. While the railroads were in 
the hands of the Government, contracts were placed for six tow boats and forty barges for work 
on the lower Mississippi. The above illustration shows one of these tow boats and three of the 
barges, all of which were designed by Cox & Stevens. 





gass national forest stretches along about 12,000 
miles of coast line. The deepest stands of tim- 
ber do not run back more than five miles. It 
really is a series of islands, with sufficient depth 
of water around them to accommodate ships of 
deep draft. 

Some of the islands have never been explored 
to any great extent, if at all, so far as the in- 
terior is concerned. However, from all appear- 
ances not a great deal of timber is likely to 
be found at any great distance inland. 

Speaking further, Col. Greeley said: 

All the larger channels are readily navigable for 
boats of deep draft. Therefore, while the trans- 
portation problem is the most difficult of solution 
in the marketing of the products of the Alaska 
forests, local transportation is of the best, making 
all the merchantable stands of timber accessible. 

I was surprised by the amount of high quality 
spruce in the Alaska forests. Figured very roughly, 
the two national forests of Alaska contain 77,000,- 
000,000 feet and of that 60 percent at least is 


Several mills are cutting spruce for quality. 
Some of it is being turned into clear siding, car 
stock, ladder stock, clear white shiplap etc. Bven 
spruce lath are being turned out. 

But this is something most Alaska sawmills, 
which are small, are not working up to. The 
majority of them are taking magnificent 60-foot 
spruce logs and cutting them into salmon box 
shooks. Only the few have come to appreciate the 
quality of the spruce and have gone in for develop- 
ment along quality lines. 

Of course, all the mills are handicapped by the 
transportation situation in getting their products 
to outside markets. The bulk of the spruce is used 
for salmon box shooks and local construction of 
all kinds. 

This high grade spruce is a valuable national 
resource. As a guess, I would say there are 3,000,- 
000,000 feet of spruce of high grade. Very much 
of it can not be made available until logging is 
undertaken on a large scale. The answer unques- 
tionably is the establishment of the paper industry 
in Alaska. 

It is a question on which men may differ as to 


whether or not the price of newsprint paper and 
board will be stabilized at a figure that will put 
Alaskan paper in the Chicago and New York mar- 
kets. There is some possibility of developing a 
market in China and Japan, South America and 
the western States. But the big problem is to 
get the Alaskan paper into the Chicago and New 
York markets. 

My own conviction is that if the price of paper 
on contract remains at 5 cents a pound or better 
it would be entirely feasible to put Alaskan paper 
in Chicago or New York. 

I understand the going price (average) in con- 
tracts now being made is 6 and 7 cents a pound, 
with some contracts less. Large contracts cover- 
ing a period of years are being made on a basis 
in excess of 5 cents and most of them 6 cents. 
The spot market, of course, is much higher. 

As the situation appears to me, there are two 
big problems. The first is transportation. Marine 
transportation to Alaska is not adequate. For the 
paper industry to succeed there it must have its 
own vessels or a plan must be worked out to give 
the entire territory better service. I regard this 
as a problem for the United States Shipping Board 
and do not think it should be left to private con- 
cerns. With the resources at its disposal the ship- 
ping board could work out the marine transporta- 
tion problem if that policy were adopted. 

Alaska is a region of great possibilities. The 
country should realize this and go in and really 
develop Alaska. From Ketchikan, the first large 
town you strike, and which would be the logical 
center of the paper industry, to Prince Rupert is 
150 miles. Prince Rupert is the terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad. In my judgment, 
it would be entirely feasible to operate a car ferry 
from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. A freight car 
loaded with paper at Ketchikan and shipped by 
ferry to Prince Rupert and thence eastward by rail 
could reach Chicago in 2,775 miles or New York in 
3,680 miles. The alternative would be deep sea 
transportation via the Panama Canal, which as 
present ocean transportation goes is not a very 
serious proposition. It is 6,300 miles from Ketchi- 
kan to New York thru the Panama Canal. The 
time element, of course, would be a factor. The 
time required to get the product to market must 
be taken into consideration. The whole transpor- 
tation problem, with the distances involved, is the 
greatest drawback to Alaskan development. 


Must Build from the Bottom 

The second big problem is the lack of develop 
ment and skilled labor. The manufacturer finds 
in Alaska an enormous country with a population 
of 35,000 whites. He must develop his enterprise 
out of the raw wilderness. The nearest real base 
of supplies with adequate machine shops etc. is 
Seattle, 670 miles away. The manufacturer must 
begin by building his own wharves and his own 
village. He may have to chase a couple of brown 
bears out of the way before he can even land. 
Last summer Forest Service cruisers were at- 
tacked twice by brown bears, so that is more than 
a figure of speech. 

Then he must move skilled labor in, build homes 
and make and keep his employees contented. 
There is no existing skilled labor to draw upon. 
It simply is not there. 

This problem, of course, was overcome in British 
Columbia. There the paper industry has succeeded 
under substantially similar conditions. The same 
is true of big mining properties in Alaska. A large 
investment is necessary. The mining people made 
the investment. While the problems are difficult, 
they are such as any energetic business man can 
overcome. 

There are two big advantages in Alaska from a 
business standpoint The first is an enormous 
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supply of raw material available at low prices. 
No investment in timber lands is necessary. Our 
prices on pulpwood stumpage sales now under con- 
sideration is 50 cents for spruce and 25 cents for 
hemlock, an average of 35 cents a cord. In New 
York and New England they are paying $25 a cord 
for pulpwood, and sales are recorded as high as 
$35 a cord. One can readily understand the differ- 
ence. 
Investment Small; Operation Perpetual 


Under our system a man does not tie up a lot 
of money in timber. He pays as he cuts out each 
1,000 cords or 2,000 cords what it is actually 
worth, governed by current sales. His enterprise 
is assured a supply of timber for practically an 
indefinite period. Not only that; the terms of sale 
in the contract provide for a 30-year supply. One 
feature is. that the Government will put up for 
sale a supply for another fifteen years after the 
first 30-years’ supply is cut out, which makes a 
45-years’ supply on which the manufacturer could 
figure. 

Furthermore, the policy of the Forest Service 
is to limit the cut to what it can keep on pro- 
ducing. This means, concretely, that the Govern- 
ment can block out locations for at least fifteen 
good sized paper plants and in yearly cut their 
output will not go beyond the best estimates of 
what the forests are producing by growth. In other 
words, there will be no forest depletion problem in 
Alaska. Our estimates are that paper mills can 
develop to a production of 1,500,000 tons of paper 
annually and keep it up perpetually. - 


The second advantage is that local water trans- 
portation for logging is ample, making that trans- 
portation very cheap. For example, in Washing- 
ton and Oregon the further back the logger goes 
the greater the transportation cost. That will not 
be true in Alaska. With the value of the dollar 
remaining stable, it will simply be a question of 
logging out one inlet in, say, ten years, and the 
next inlet in another ten years; the essential con- 
ditions being the same, with only a slight increase 
in towing charges covering a haul of a few miles. 
For this reason the cost of getting logs to the mills 
will be much more stable than anywhere else in the 
United States. 


Ideal Opportunity for Scientific Forestry 


The most interesting thing to me, is that for the 
first time in the history of the country an oppor- 
tunity is given the Government to open up and 
develop a big forest region, and develop it on the 
basis of the yield of stumpage—the forester’s ideal. 
Instead of letting it go the way of the Great Lakes, 
the southern and other regions, where private own- 
ers have determined the cutting and the result has 
been the cutting out in two or three decades, we 
have a chance to apply the other principle of cut- 
ting in accordance with stumpage yield on a big 
seale in a big country. 





Col. Greeley said that no man who went to 
Alaska and spent a month there would find 
mueh eriticism of the Forest Service manage- 
ment. A large measure of decentralization has 


been put into practice by the Forest Service and 
fully 90 percent of the business is handled in 
Alaska without reference to Washington. The 
forest supervisors and superintendents live there 
all the time and have ample authority to handle 
directly most questions that arise and make 
decisions on the spot. Lack of decentralization 
in various branches of Federal activity in Alas- 
ka has been one of the chief drawbacks. The 
Forest Service, Col. Greeley said, plans even 
greater decentralization in order to meet this 
need. 


The trouble about having to refer questions 
to Washington or elsewhere has been that long 
delays result and then decisions must be made 
by men who know nothing personally of condi- 
tions in that far off territory. A good many 
Federal laws are too inflexible. 

Col. Greeley would like to see every bureau 
having business in Alaska place a responsible 
man in charge and give him all the authority 
possible, requiring only that the most important 
questions be referred to Washington. He thinks 
it would be wise, also, to have the several 
bureau heads in Alaska organized into a sort 
of council or cabinet, to bring about better co- 
ordination, and when big questions are re- 
ferred to Washington have some similar ar- 
rangement here so contact would not be lost. 





Senate Committee Resumes Investigation 
of Housing Situation at Meeting in Chicago 


The Senate committee on reconstruction and 
production, which is now touring the country 
investigating the existing situation in relation 
to the general construction of housing, manu- 
facturing establishments, and buildings, and 
the effect thereof upon other industries and 
upon the public welfare, held hearings in Chi- 
cago last Wednesday and Thursday, which 
were attended by a large number of builders 
and contractors and others interested in the 
various phases of Chicago’s housing situation. 
The purpose of the hearings is to ascertain 
what measures may be necessary to stimulate 
and encourage construction work. 


The hearings were held at the Auditorium 
Hotel with Senators William M. Calder, of 
New York, chairman of the commitee, and 
William Squire Kenyon, of Iowa, sitting. 
Senator Calder is a practical builder, having 
constructed nearly a thousand houses in his 
home city, Brooklyn, and has served as build- 
ing commisioner of New York City. Senator 
Calder called the first session to order at 9:30 
Wednesday morning, and State Commisioner 
of Public Works Bennett was the first witness. 


War Dammed Up Building Demand 


In answer to Senator Calder’s question as 
to the cause of the existing housing shortage 
in Chicago Mr. Bennett said that it was the 
movement of rural population to the cities 
where construction had not been sufficient to 
eare for this influx. He said that there is a 
fair supply of houses in practically all the 
smaller towns of Illinois, and that it is only in 
the largest centers that a housing shortage 
exists. The present crisis had its beginning 
in 1917 when the large demand sprang up, and 
it has increased ever since. At the same time, 
however, on account of war conditions it was 
practically impossible to build, and after the 
war mounting costs and almost constant labor 
troubles had made it extremely unsafe to 
undertake construction. The result is that 
Chicago is about three years behind in its 
building program. This means that a double 
building program will have to be carried on in 
this city during the next three years. Mr. 
Bennett said that during normal building 
years only about 10 percent of the houses 
built were erected by individual owners for 
their own use, 90 percent being constructed 
by speculative builders, for sale. Speculative 
building has been discouraged not only by the 
recent tremendous increasesin costs of building 
material and labor, but also in large measure 


too by the enormous increase in the rate of 
taxation. 

Mr. Bennett pointed out that prohibition 
has cost the city millions of dollars annually 
in revenues, and this deficit, together with 
the increase in administration expenses, has 
fallen so heavily on real estate as to make it 
an unpopular investment. Mr. Bennett ex- 
pects no revival in building until the market 
for building material has been stabilized. 
No one will invest money in houses so long as 
a shrinkage in value is very likely. Building 
material men if they want business must make 
up their minds to lower the prices of mate- 
rials. Labor also must accept a reduced wage; 
must give a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay; quit striking, and come into sympathetic 
relationship with the builder. In answer to 
a question Mr. Bennett expressed his belief 
that legislation against rent profiteering would 
only serve to limit building still further. 


Chicago Has Not Met Expansion Needs 


Dr. John Dill Robertson, health commis- 
sioner of Chicago, was the next witness. He 
said that during the last four years fewer 
tenements have been built in the city than 
during 1916 alone. He estimated the annual 
increase in the city’s population at 70,000. 

C. O. Bostrom, building commissioner of 
Chicago, followed Dr. Robertson. He _ pre- 
sented statistics covering the last eight years, 
showing how building has declined in Chicago 
of late. A eriticism of Mr. Bostrom’s statis- 
ties is that, as regards apartment buildings, 
they show merely the number of buildings for 
which permits were. issued and not the number 
of families they would accommodate; no dis- 
tinction being made, for example, between 
2-family and the 24-family apartments. 

His figures on housing construction follow: 


Single Apartment 

Residences Buildings 
 , SPE e ee ee 4,293 
ME coer Sisto eC oceerere ers 2,074 1,294 
BES sh os Hea Nea 1,082 326 
SS) eS aeee 4,596 457 
1920: (20 mos.) «6.06.40. 869 82 


Mr. Bostrom said that between four thou- 
sand and five thousand permits for apartment 
buildings are issued in normal building years. 
He attributed the stoppage of building to the 
high costs of everything entering into con- 
struction. He believed that building material 
manufacturers and dexlers were profiteering, 
and said that a 5-, 10- or 25-percent reduction 
in prices would not help the situation, be- 
cause even such cuts would not y.\ace building 


materials on a fair basis and the public will 
not build until it is thoroly convinced that 
prices are on a fair basis. 

Referring to the low state of building re- 
vealed by his figures for the first ten months of 
this year, Mr. Bostrom said that there has 
been a very marked falling off in building per- 
mits during the last two months, so that at 
present there is hardly any building in imme- 
diate prospect. He predicted an absolute 
stoppage unless there is a substantial reduc- 
tion in material costs; he did not feel, how- 
ever, that labor was getting too much money. 


Thinks Lumber Prices too High 


Senator Kenyon asked Mr. Bostrom if he 
thought there was profiteering in lumber and 
the answer was, yes. The Senator then asked 
if all the lumber dealers in Chicago made the 
same or approximately the same prices on bids 
submitted to them. To which Mr. Bostrom 
answered, that he was not in position to know. 
Senator Kenyon then expressed a keen desire 
to know whether or not there was a combination 
of lumbermen who regulated the price, saying 
he knew of instances where it looked as if prices 
on lumber were reached by agreement among the 
sellers. He thought that greed is responsible 
for the present lack of building and the pre- 
earious housing situation. ‘‘A few profiteers 
sent to jail would help,’’ he said. 

Mr. Bostrum answered that it is certain that 
no building will develop until business men 
get down to fair and square dealing. He re- 
marked that the building material interests made 
big money until recently and should now be 
willing to take a loss, which he felt they could 
well afford to do. 

In discussing with Mr. Bostrum the evils of 
the cost-plus system, Senator Calder said that 
it dates back to the war when labor and busi- 
ness men alike were encouraged in bad prac- 
tiees—soldiering on the job ete., in the knowl- 
edge that the more that was wasted in time 
and materials the higher the costs would be 
and the higher the profits—and that the country 
has not yet returned to business morality. 

European Governments Aid Building 

Senator Calder stated that in Great Britain 
the government obligates itself for one-third 
of the cost of housing construction and loans 
at 2 percent money that costs it 7 percent; that 
in France the government has decided to finance 
housing construction to the extent of 50 per- 
cent, and wondered if the United States Gov- 
ernment would have to finance building. 
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Mr. Bostrom replied that he hoped the Gov- 
ernment never would have to, but said it would 
have to break up combinations of building ma- 
terial manufacturers and dealers who hold 
prices above a fair basis. In discussing the 
financial aspects of the building situation, he 
said that investors, to escape the excess profits 
tax are taking their money out of real estate 
and putting it into tax exempt securities. Sena- 
tor Calder said that before the war four billions 
of capital was invested in tax exempt securities, 
and that the total now is $14,000,000,000. Men 
with money say that they see no reason why 
they should invest their funds in real estate 
and mortgages at a rate of interest which after 
tax payments will amount to only % percent, 
when they can secure 6 percent and more from 
numerous tax exempt issues. Senator Calder 
spoke for a modification of tax laws to exempt 
investments in building bonds and mortgages 
to the etxent of $40,000. 

Superintendent of Schools Mortenson, the 
next witness, presented figures to show how the 
cost of building has advanced during recent 
years. According to these figures the construc- 
tion of school houses in Chicago in 1914 cost 
14 cents per cubic foot; in 1915, 12 cents; in 
1916, 15.82 cents; in 1917, 19.41 cents; in 1918, 
23.52 cents; in 1919, 30.25 cents, and in 1920, 
33.90 cents. 

Willis W. Baird, president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, engaged in the real 
estate and mortgage business, reviewed the 
financial situation as it affects building. He 
reiterated the statement that tax laws are such 
that funds of individuals and large estates are 
kept out of the mortgage market. He thought 
it a mistake to exempt mortgage bonds from tax 
when bought by insurance companies and savings 
banks, and tax them when bought by individuals 
and estates. As a remedy he suggested the 
amendment of the graduated income tax and the 
raising of revenues from other sources. In 
reply to Senator Kenyon’s question as to what 
objection there is to the Government’s assist- 
ing in building, Mr. Baird thought it would 
discourage private enterprise, but it might be 
advisable to do something of the kind if a 
betterment does not soon develop. The morning 
session then adjourned. 


Address Association of Commerce 


Wednesday noon Senator Calder and others 
of the committee addressed the weekly lun- 
cheon meeting of the Association of Commerce 
at the La Salle Hotel. The general interest 
in the subject of housing was evidenced by 
the attendance, which taxed the capacity of 
the big ballroom of the hotel. Senator Calder 
stated that the purpose of the hearings which 
his committee has been holding in various 
parts of the country is to gather all available 
facts bearing upon the situation and from 
these facts to determine what, if anything, 
Congress should do to encourage the building 
of houses. He expressed the conviction that 
unless conditions could soon be brought about 
that would make it possible to supply the need 
for housing thru private initiative and enter- 
prise there would develop within the next 
year or so such a popular clamor for the 
Government to intervene to provide housing 
that Congress would be unable to resist the 
pressure. It was evident from the senator’s 
remarks that he felt it would be better for the 
country if the need for housing should be sup- 
plied thru normal channels than by any form 
of Government subsidy. He said that the pres- 
ent situation was mainly due to four factors; 
namely, high eost and lessened production of 
labor, high cost of materials, transportation 
difficulties, and scarcity of money for building 
loans. 

Discussing the possibility of alleviation he 
mentioned recent developments of an en- 
couraging character and briefly outlined vari- 
ous suggestions that have been made to the 
committee. He found encouragement in the 
fact that the transportation situation is im- 
proving, and that shortage of coal, which re- 
acted unfavorably upon the building industry, 
is gradually being overcome. He uttered a 
warning to coal operators that unless they pro- 
vided a sufficient supply of coal for industrial 


needs at fair and reasonable prices, the out- 
come would be Federal supervision of the 
coal producing industry, at least until such 
time as the operators could guarantee the 
above conditions. 


Among the measures that the committee 
has considered is the establishment of a home 
loan bank in each Federal reserve district, 
the stock of these banks to be subscribed 
by building and loan associations. These 
associations would be allowed to deposit 
mortgages taken by them on building loans 
and borrow thereon up to 60 percent of their 
value. He said that there was opposition to 
this proposal on the ground that it would 
create a large additional volume of tax ex- 
empt securities and thereby further divert 
money from industry. In this connection the 
senator stated that he had introduced a bill, 
now pending in Congress, for exempting from 
taxation the income from real estate mort- 
gages up to $40,000 held by an individual. He 
thought that either this measure or the one 
providing for home loan banks would prob- 
ably be favorably considered by Congress, 
unless relief should be afforded thru reduc- 
tion or elimination of the excess profits tax. 

Another suggestion that the committee has 
under consideration is based on the law pro- 
viding for a merchant marine, which exempts 
from taxation the profits resulting from the 
construction and sale of new ships provided 
such profit is used to build additional ships. 
This principle applied to the housing situa- 
tion would mean that profits from the con- 
struction and sale of new houses would be 
exempt provided the profits were reinvested in 
the construction of more houses. 

In closing the senator said that from the 
data being gathered at these hearings, and the 
various suggestions under consideration, the 
committee would formulate and recommend to 
Congress at the coming session a definite 
course of action. 

Senator William S. Kenyon of Iowa, a mem- 
ber of the committee, spoke briefly. His 
opening statement that he was glad that ‘‘ for 
a while at least we will cease trying to 
Americanize Europe and bend our energies to 
Americanizing America’’ was greeted with 
loud applause. ‘‘I am an optimist,’’ said 
Senator Kenyon, ‘‘and have confidence in the 
ability of the American people to solve all 
the problems that concern them. This prob- 
lem of housing goes deeper than the matter 
of mere shelter. It goes to the root of our 
American citizenship. No man who owns his 
own home and ean sit on his porch with his 
feet on the railing and smoke his corn cob pipe 
is going to be a Bolshevist.’’ 

Senator Kenyon was followed by Eugene 
Meyer, jr., financial adviser of the committee. 
Mr. Meyer is a New York banker, and during 
the war was manager of the War Finance 
Corporation. Mr. Meyer strongly advocated a 
eomplete revision, and expansion, of the postal 
savings system. He felt that with hampering 
restrictions done away with and the postal sav- 
ings banks popularized, the aggregate savings 
of the people, particularly those of foreign 
birth who are suspicious of ordinary banks, 
would help greatly in providing the capital 
needed to finance home building and industrial 
expansion. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The first witness at the afternoon session was 
Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. Mr. Hines pointed out that build- 
ing is not being held up by any shortage of lum- 
ber; to the contrary there is an ample supply for 
any requirements that may develop. 

He said: 


There is not only an ample supply of lumber on 
hand in Chicago, but stocks can be fully replenished 
from time to time from manufacturing points. 
There is not only an ample supply of stocks for 
normal demands, but, owing to the decreasing de- 
mand for the last seven months, stocks on hand 
at the mills have constantly increased. From the 
latest information from the South there is approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 feet more of southern pine 
lumber in pile than there was a year ago. On the 
west Coast there is an almost equal amount or more 
lumber on hand compared with a year ago; also in 


the Inland Empire and in California; and, while 
stocks on hand in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mich- 
igan are not quite so large proportionately, they 
have more than ample for normal demand. There- 
fore, there is plenty of lumber on hand in Chicago 
for building purposes of all kinds and plenty more 
available. 

Beginning about a year and a half ago lumber 
advanced sharply in price, due to a combination of 
eauses. The advances continued gradually during 
the winter of 1919 and 1920 and reached the peak 
about April 1, this year. During the last seven 
months, however, the decline from this peak has 
been from 13.43 percent to 36.37 percent; in dol- 
lars and cents per thousand, from $9 to $60; or, 
using carloads as a unit with an average of 25,000 
feet per carload from $225 to $1,500 per car. 


Lumber Prices Down; Costs Up 


These are very large declines when it is consid- 
ered that not one item, including labor and the 
various supplies that enter into the finished product 
of lumber, has come down during that period in 
Chicago, and in the meanwhile costs of operation 
have constantly increased. For example, the cost 
statement of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., at 
Virginia, Minn., which is the largest manufacturer 
of pine lumber in this country, shows the cost of 
logging in 1918 as $15.28 per thousand feet; in 
1919, $21.24, and today, $29.56. Expenses at- 
tending the manufacture of lumber in 1918 were 
$8.72 per thousand feet; in 1919, $10.19, and 
today, $13.07 ; showing almost 100 percent increase 
in cost of logging and about 60 percent in the cost 
of manufacturing. Up to the present time there 
has been no decrease in wages paid, altho one is 
anticipated. In the case of supplies there has been 
comparatively little decline as yet and, in fact, 
some items have greatly increased, as evidenced in 
coal, for which we now pay $12 per ton as against 
$5.35 in 1919, or over 100 percent increase in a 
year. 

The lumber dealers of Chicago have promptly 
and continuously decreased the price of lumber to 
the public as fast as the manufacturers have made 
declines to them and in fully as great proportion ; 
and intend to give to the public the benefit of any 
further changes there may be in the market, if for 
no other reason than a selfish one in desiring to do 
their full share to stimulate building in order to 
keep the volume up to normal or as near it as 
possible. The volume of lumber sales in Chicago 
has decreased about 6634 percent since last March. 
This adds greatly to the cost of overhead and in 
order to realize the same profit per thousand there 
will have to be an increase in the selling price 
unless the volume of business soon increases to 
make up for the decline in volume and to carry 
the extra overhead. 

Figures taken from one representative yard in 
Chicago show an average of 304 employees with 
an average wage scale of $30.90 per week, during 
the last seven months. For the same period of 
1919 the rate of wages per week was $18.85, show- 
ing an increase in the wages paid per man, per 
week, of 77.8 percent in less than two years. In 
the planing mills the advance in wages during the 
same period was 73.37 percent. While the advance 
in labor in the lumber yards was 77.8 percent, the 
actual advance in the handling costs was 119.16 
percent, a disparity brought about partly by a de- 
crease in efficiency of labor. 

At this time I feel warranted in calling the 
commission’s attention to the fact that lumber has 
for the last six months at least done not only its 
full share but more than its full share in bringing 
about a reduction in the cost of building. It is not 
our part at this time to suggest what others ought 
to do, but we take pleasure in laying before the 
committee what lumber has done and is doing. 
The production of lumber is more widespread and 
more diversified than any of its competitors; com- 
ing as it does from practically every State in the 
Union. Nature has, therefore, made impossible any 
practical combination for the maintenance of 
prices, as the different species of wood are direct 
competitors one with the other. 

In answer to questions put to him by the 
committee, Mr. Hines said that he looked,for 
a reduction in all material prices, and in 
wages. He said that he returned on the pre- 
vious Saturday from Minnesota, where on ac- 
count of the present market situation he had 
been forced to curtail the output by 50 per- 
cent and to shut down one mill entirely. He 
said that his workmen were willing to take 
a reduced wage; that they approached him 
with the suggestion that if he would operate 
on full time they would take a 20-percent cut 
in wages. However, he found that impractic- 
able and reached an agreement with them 
whereby their wages would be cut 10 percent 
and production 50 percent. He said that he 
had noted no recent increase in the efficiency 
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of labor, such as has been reported from cer- 
tain sources. 


Senator Kenyon tried very hard to make 
Mr. Hines admit that there had been profiteer- 
ing in lumber and also asked him several 
questions regarding lumber associations with 
a view to ascertain whether there is any com- 
bination among lumbermen for the fixing of 
prices. Mr. Hines answered each question 
frankly and showed conclusively the futility 
of suspecting combinations. Senator Kenyon 
ascertained thru questioning Mr. Hines that 
southern pine roofing boards last April sold, 
retail, in Chicago for $70 per thousand feet, 
and that they had now dropped to $42 and 
$45, and said he could not understand how lum- 
ber could be sold today at that price with profit 
when the same item sold some months ago 
at $25 to $28 more, with virtually the same 
cost of production and lumbermen not having 
profiteered. Mr. Hines replied that today’s price 
of $42 to $45 does not show a profit; on the con- 
trary it shows a loss, and he showed further how 
under the difficult conditions attending operation 
last spring a price of $70 allowed only a fair 
margin of profit. 


Excess Profits Tax Blamed 


Mr. Hines was followed by Mr. William M. 
Pelouze, president of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who said that the excess 
profits tax is one big element in building costs. 
People hesitate to build, he said, because they 
feel that prices are coming down. This atti- 
tude is impeding building. He called the at- 
tention of the committee to the State law 
which prohibits industrial concerns from 
building houses for sale to employees; that is, 
that under the law concerns can not deal in 
land not requisite to their business. This law, 
he felt, is to a large extent responsible for 
today’s shortage of workmen’s housing accom- 
modations. 

B. J. Rosenthal, managing director of the 
Chicago Housing Association, was the next to 
testify. He said there is a shortage of 50,000 
homes in Chicago, that 500,000 persons in this 
city are improperly, insufficiently, and 
viciously housed; thousands of families are 
doubling up; they live in cellars, attics, and 
outhouses; sleep three and four in a bed, 
which for lack of room-space probably is 
placed in the hall or closet. Housing condi- 
tions in Chicago have reached a point where 
people can not even get married because they 
ean not find homes. Mr. Rosenthal requested 
Federal financial aid to secure proper housing. 

Several others testified, including Henry G. 
Zander, a large builder, representing the Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board, who made a flat 
charge of combinations in restraint of trade— 
of conspiracies to get everything possible 
while the getting is good. 

Senator Kenyon asked Mr. Zander how great 
the variation in lumber prices quoted by the 
various yards is. Mr. Zander replied that it 
is practically the same. It does no good to 
shave prices a little he said. A lumberman 
may think he is sprouting wings because after 
eer the price from $30 to $72 he reduces it 

0 $54. 


THURSDAY FORENOON 


The first witness heard was Frederick H. 
Wood, representing the Gary (Ind.) Real Es- 
tate Exehange. Mr. Wood suggested that the 
situation would be helped if Congress should 
authorize the Federal Reserve System to use 
its member banks in all localities to super- 
vise the making of real estate mortgages, par- 
ticularly as regards appraisal of property, see- 
ing that all legal details are straight, papers 
properly drawn etc. This done, he would have 
the bank attach to each mortgage its cer- 
tificate that all the above matters had been 
properly attended to. This, the witness 
thought, would standardize real estate mort- 
gages and make them more readily salable. 
He would also have the banks empowered in 
case of large mortgages to issue against them 
a series of collateral trust notes in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000. He thought 
also that while the banks could not guarantee 
such notes, they should guarantee the sale of 


the property covered thereby in case of de- 
fault, relieving the holder of any of the de- 
tails of foreclosure. Some such plan, in Mr. 
Wood’s opinion, would make available a very 
large aggregate of money for home building. 


Says Labor Disputes Hinder Building 


Henry K. Holsman, representing the Illinois 
chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, was next heard. Mr. Holsman read a 
statement signed by sixteen of the leading 
architects of Chicago, embodying certain rec- 
ommendations that he felt would tend to re- 
lieve the situation. The elimination of strikes 
and lockouts—particularly those resulting 
from jurisdictional disputes—and the encour- 
agement of increased efficiency in building 
trades, were held to be of paramount impor- 
tance in restoring construction activity. The 
statement also suggested the establishment of 
a Federal building department with a bureau 
devoted especially to promoting home build- 
ing, said bureau to codperate with the postal 
savings bank system. The statement decried 
‘charitable subsidies as Government owner- 
ship of homes.’’ It was further stated that 
there is a poular feeling, whether well found- 
ed or not, that there are on the one hand at- 
tempts to enhance the cost of materials and 
on the other to maintain excessively high 
wages, with limited output of labor, coupled 
often with graft and extortion. Whether or 
not these impressions were founded on fact, 
the architects’ statement regarded them as 
very serious obstacles to normal building ac- 
tivity. The witness in answer to questions 
from Chairman Calder cited the attitude of 
the Chicago labor unions in absolutely for- 
bidding the installation of millwork manufac- 
tured outside of Chicago in any building. The 
reason for this, of course, is that many, if not 
the majority of the millwork plants outside of 
Chicago, are operated on the open shop basis. 
The witness pointed out that this attitude on 
the part of union labor increases the cost of 
building as well as hampers actual work. Mr. 
Holsman said that labor conditions in Chicago 
at present were such that even men of ample 
means hesitated to build because they will not 
subject themselves to the annoyances and de- 
lays of strikes and union disputes. Citizens 
of this class, he said, instead of building a 
house as they did a few years ago, are now 
crowding into the family hotels and big upart- 
ment buildings. Moreover, the attitude of the 
well to do and wealthy classes in this partic- 
ular reacts upon the middle classes, as the 
ordinary citizen feels that if men with plenty 
of money can not afford to build or will not 
subject themselves to the annoyance of labor 
squabbles, it is wiser for them also to keep 
out of the game. 


Bankers and Mortgage Men Are Heard 


The remainder of the forenoon was devoted 
to hearing from bankers and mortgage brok- 
ers, who dealt with the various aspects of the 
financial problem as related to home building. 
The consensus of these financial authorities 
was that real estate mortgages can not com- 
pare with other securities that under the pres- 
ent conditions yield a larger interest return. 
The graded income tax makes it more profit- 
able for a large investor to put his money into 
almost anything other than real estate mort- 
gages, and even the small investor is attract- 
ed by some high grade industrial bonds or 
short payment notes, now available at 7 to 8 
percent. The modification of the income and 
excess profit tax laws is felt to be essential 
preliminary to attracting capital into the 
building field. Artificial expedients such as 
the exemption of real estate mortgages or 
even the exemption of new buildings from tax- 
ation are not favorable. Among those testify- 
ing along financial lines were James B. For- 
gan, chairman of the board First National 
Bank and First Trust & Savings Bank; George 
H. Taylor, representing the Chicago Mortgage 
Bankers’ Club; S. J. Kohn, vice president 
Peoples Stock Yards State Bank; Harrison B. 
Riley, president Chicago Title & Trust Co. 

At exactly 11 o’clock proceedings were sus- 
pended for one minute while the entire assem- 


blage arose and faced east in commemoration 
of the beginning of the armistice and in trib- 
ute to the men who gave their lives for their 
country. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Mark D. Rider, representing the Illinois 
League of Building & Loan Associations, was 
the first witness called at the afternoon ses- 
sion. He said that reports from thirteen 
building and loan association districts outside 
of Chicago showed a great need of housing, 
which was being met in part by the remodel- 
ing of old dwellings. While almost no new 
houses are being built, applications for loans 
for remodeling have absorbed all available 
funds. In answer to an inquiry from Chair- 
man Calder as to whether deposits the last 
six months were up to the previous level he 
said that they had increased materially, gains 
of from 8% to 10 percent being reported. 


C. H. Markham, president Illinois Central 
Railroad, told of the greatly increased effi- 
ciency that the roads had been able to attain 
thru the strenuous efforts that have been put 
forth to increase the ton miles per day, secure 
maximum loading and prompt unloading of 
cars, and gradually to reduce the percentage 
of bad order cars in commission. He said that 
the satisfactory results that have been 
achieved were due in no small measure to the 
splendid codperation that shippers have given. 
The roads, generally speaking, are now in 
position to transport promptly all materials 
needed for building. He advised that advan- 
tage be taken of this condition, so far as prac- 
ticable, by all interested in the transportation 
of building materials, as later on this might 
not be true. 


Charles R. Holden, vice president Union 
Trust Co., said we must strive to bring back 
the impulse toward coéperative thrift that has 
in the past manifested itself so extensively 
thru the building and loan associations of the 
country. ‘‘Our people must again feel,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that it is more desirable to own a home 
than to own an automobile, especially if there 
is no real need for the latter. ’’ 


The labor factor of the housing equation was 
represented by Thomas Kearney, president 
Chicago Building Trades Council, and Mr. 
Donlin, of Washington, D. C., representing 
the building trades council of the American 
Federation of Labor. Both officials expressed 
themselves as fully realizing the seriousness of 
the housing shortage, and said that it was their 
intention and desire to codperate with the 
committee in its efforts to bring about a re- 
sumption of building activity. While admit- 
ting the truth of the charge that labor has 
not been delivering full production, both men 
said that conditions in this respect had 
changed and that labor was now delivering 
practically 100 percent. This assertion was 
substantiated by numerous witnesses—large 
employers in various lines of industry—who 
said that their men were not practically back 
to the prewar basis of production. 


Other witnesses who were heard, most of 
them quite briefly as the hour of adjournment 
was drawing near, were: William Schlake, 
president Illinois Brick Co.; Mr. Cormack, 
representing the National Builders’ Supply 
Association; B. F. Affleck, president Universal 
Portland Cement Co.; Frank Chase, represent- 
ing the Western Society of Engineers; F. E. 
Davidson, architect; Charles B. Thompson, 
president Chicago Building Materials Ex- 
change; Benjamin Stone, representing the 
stone and gravel industry, and C. F. Smith, 
president Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange of 
Chicago. 


At 6 o’elock Chairman Calder expressed his 
appreciation of the willing codperation that 
all the witnesses had shown, saying that much 
valuable information had been conveyed 
which he trusted would aid materially toward 
the solution of the problems before the com- 
mittee, and declared the Chicago hearings 
concluded. The committee left the same 


evening for Des Moines, Iowa, where the next 
hearing is to be held. 
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Changed conditions, new demands, modern 
methods are reviving lumbering to some extent 
upon the upper Mississippi. The last great raft 
of logs from the pineries passed down river 
seven years ago and yet, here and there, mills 
are opening up along the banks of the upper 
river. 

Instances are the excelsior mill and tub fae- 
tory at Guttenberg, Iowa, and the mill at 
Lansing, Iowa. These mills obtain their logs 
from the bottom lands and islands of the upper 
river. Basswood, soft maple, ash, white and 
red oak, elm and cottonwoods grow abundantly 
on these areas, and these species grow so rap- 
idly on the moist lands that by cutting mature 
trees only, they can be made to yield a per- 
manent supply. 

Two wood manufacturing companies recently 
to realize the value of these island and bottom 
land timber tracts are the Phoenix Printing Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of laundry- 
men’s and dry cleaners’ paper and wood sup- 
plies, and the Parfrey Co., of Richland Center, 
Wis., maker of cheese boxes. The two com- 


Revival of Lumbering on Upper Mississippi 


[By Florence L. Clark] 





made by the Coe Manufacturing Co. The mill 
is equipped with a sprinkler system. Power 
will be developed by two boilers of 125-horse- 
power each and a 150-horsepower engine. The 
mill is to be finished by Jan. 1, 1921, and will 
be operated the year round, employing twenty 
to thirty men. This is to be but the beginning 
of extensive operations. Plans have been made 
to double the veneer capacity and add a lumber 
mill. 

The principal products of the factory at first 
will be veneers for cheese boxes and barrel head 
material for the Richland Center plant, and for 
a patented garment hanger made of veneer 
which the Phoenix Printing Co. is specializing 
in, turning them out at the rate of 10,000 a day 
for use in laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments. 

‘*We have no intention of stripping the lands 
of timber, but will cut only mature trees and 
permit the others to grow, aiding Nature with 
reforestation work of our own,’’ said Manager 
MacEachern. ‘‘In this way we hope to be able 
to put our mill on a permanent basis. Woods, 











Motor boat towing small raft to 


panies have combined under the name Phoenix- 
Parfrey Co. and are erecting a mill at Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., to manufacture veneers for use 
in their factories, 

The mill is being built under the supervision 
of A. R. MacEachern, secretary and treasurer 
of the new company, who as manager of the 
mill will bring to the work an experience and 
interest dating back to his boyhood days when 
his father was in the lumber business in Can- 
ada and his chief boyish delight was watching 
the great rafts on Lake Huron. C. A. Parfrey, 
of Richland Center, is president and George 
Wordingham, of Milwaukee, vice president. 

The mill is eighty feet square, laid out for 
three veneer lengths and a drying room. The 
first lathe to be installed will be 48 x 66 inches, 





Eberhard mill at Guttenberg 


such as ash, from the time they are four or five 
inches in diameter increase an inch a year on 
the island lands; and there is no doubt that if 
we handle our lands carefully we shall have the 
supply as long as we want it, and of good 
enough quality for our purposes. One can’t 
help but feel regret when he thinks of the 
enormous cutting of fine veneer timber that went 
on on the river lands back in the days when 
steamboats burned wood and hundreds of men 
made a livelihood selling to the boat owners 
wood they cut on Government islands and bot- 
tom lands.’’ 

It should be noted in connection with the new 
mill that it is to stand on the site of a saw- 
mill built in the early seventies by Stauer & 
Daubenberger and that did a big business for 





A large cottonwood on Mississippi island near 
Prairie du Chien 


twenty-three years. The owners started in busi- 
ness in 1871 on the Iowa side of the Mississippi 
opposite Prairie du Chien, but not being able to 
obtain title to the water frontage they re- 
quired, in disgust they tore down the mill in 
the winter of 1873-74, hauled it over the ice to 
Prairie du Chien and set it up on part of the 
river bank which was the site of Fort Shelby 
in the War of 1812 and later was occupied by 
the stations and stores of the fur traders in the 
days when Prairie du Chien was the most im- 
portant fur trading post John Jacob Astor had 
in the Northwest. Enterprising citizens of 
Prairie du Chien gave the milling firm $3,500 
and an acre of land for a mill and yard site. 
The proprietors continued to make their resi- 
denee in McGregor, doing a large retail busi- 
ness in that place. The yards are still in the 
family and under the management of J. F. 
Daubenberger continue to do a good business. 
No other lumber yard in northeastern Iowa has 
had so long a life. 

The Stauer & Daubenberger mill was in its 
day one of the best known on the upper river, 
and like all the rest was supplied by great 
tows of logs from northern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. ‘‘I remember in particular one raft my 
father and Mr. Stauer bought,’’ said Mr. Dau- 
benberger; ‘‘it was in 1892 and eontained 1,- 
400,000 feet. They paid $25,000 for it. Today 
such a raft, if you could buy it at all, would be 
worth $75,000.’’ 





THE HIGHEST POINT in Florida whose altitude 
has been determined is Iron Mountain, in Polk 
County, which stands 325 feet above sea level, 
according to the United States geological sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior. The average 
elevation of the State as computed by the geo- 

logical survey is about a hundred feet. 
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THE OLD STAUER & DAUBENBERGER FRAME MILL AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN OPERATED FROM 1874 TO 1897 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


SEES READJUSTMENT AT HAND 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—In the opinion 
of A. W. Douglas, chairman of the committee 
on statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, post-war readjustment fi- 
nally is at hand with no prospect of financial 
panic. 

In his monthly report on business conditions 
made public today Mr. Douglas states that the 
course of prices will continue downward. Mer- 
chandise stocks by Jan. 1 will be smaller than 
for many years, he adds. The report says 
further: 


We are over the top and on the down grade in 
most phases of industrial and commercial life, altho 
there still continue to be exceptions to this general 
statement. Finished lines of metals, drugs and 
automobile sundries are among the most notable 
exceptions, especially as to price changes, which 
are few as yet in these particular branches of 
business. 

Demand in all lines is slackening. It is every- 
where a case of most conservative buying rather 
than any great increase in supply. We are having 
a vivid illustration of how our usual volume of 
business is made up largely of things people do not 
really need. Also, we see how people will get 
along without things they once thought indis- 
pensable, once the fit of economy is on them. 

Manufacturing and mining are meeting the situ- 
ation in the usual fashion by running on reduced 
time or shutting down altogether. This has al- 
ready meant in some cases reduced wages. Zinc, 
lead and copper mines see no call for going on 


action is being postponed. Merchandise stocks in 
general will then be far less than for several years. 

The distinctly cotton sections of the South are 
sore distressed because of low priced cotton and 
very little demand, especially for low grades. It 
is not a new experience to the South, and the 
South always has recovered ere long and gone on 
to greater prosperity. But it is an acute phase 
while it lasts. It is due not only to cotton mill 
inactivity in this country but to the great slump in 
European demand, especially from central Europe, 
which can not buy as of old, no matter how desper- 
ate her needs. 

In the grain regions, low prices of farm products 
have put a crimp in the buying power and inclina- 
tion of the farming community. Experience shows, 
however, from causes more readily seen than an- 
alyzed, that depressions in agricultural sections 
because of low prices of farm products are neither 
so lasting nor so severe as those in industrial 
centers which proceed from lack of manufacturing 
activity and consequent unemployment. On the 
whole, the farming community can furnish its 
own subsistence and tide over bad times. Also the 
accumulated supplies, whose abundance caused the 
depression, are daily diminishing in volume and 
can not be replenished until another harvest. 
Thus the natural operation of the laws of supply 
and demand tend to remedy the trouble. 





JAPAN AS AMERICA’S TRADE RIVAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—J. F. Abbott, 
American commercial attache at Tokio, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce on Japan 
as a commercial competitor in the Orient says: 


INCREASE IN USE OF PRESERVATIVE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publishes the following 
in its Weekly News Letter: 


Investigation by the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that the 
use of wood preservative has increased to a large 
extent in the United States. Valuable work on 
wood preservation has been done at the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the department at Madison, 
Wis. 

In 1919 there were 65,556,247 gallons of creosote, 
2,412,592 gallons of paving oil, 102,011 gallons of 
miscellaneous preservatives used in the United 
States, in addition to 43,483,000 pounds of zine 
chloride, the largest quantity of this preservative 
ever reported by the industry. Of the creosote, 
6,493,000 gallons were imported. 

Prior to 1917 the plants of this country depended 
upon foreign manufacturers for approximately 50 
percent of the creosote consumed. Most of this oil 
came from Germany and England. During the war, 
however, this supply was cut off, and the plants 
looked to domestic producers for their supply. 
Nearly all of the importations in 1919 were from 
England and Canada. 

The material treated consisted of cross ties, poles, 
wood blocks, cross arms, construction timbers, and 
miscellaneous material, largely for railroads, mines 
and telegraph and telephone companies. The total 
amount of wood subjected to preservative treat- 
ment by the 108 plants that were active during 
1919 was 139,878,584 cubic feet, or 17,265,694 more 
than the previous year. About 80 percent of this 
wood consisted of railroad cross ties. 





Needs Service and Co-operation of All 


By Livingston Farrand, Chairman Central Committee, American Red Cross 





The Red Cross comes to its fourth roll call with its war task still 
unfinished and its peace program rapidly developing. Never were 
the world and national needs so pressing and the corresponding op- 
portunities for service so great. It is only too evident that the 
world has not been able even to approach reéstablishment after the 
war. Widespread distress and sickness stare us in the face in Eu- 
rope and the Red Cross is carrying on to the extent of its resources, 
in an attempt to answer the call for help. How permanent and far- 
reaching that answer shall be depends upon the mind and the con- 
science of the American people. 

At home the wounded and sick soldiers and sailors in hospitals 
and elsewhere are still numbered by the thousands. The Red Cross 
can not demobilize its forces, organized to stand by those who gave 
their best for their country and to extend what aid and comfort 
may be possible. 

An attempt to build up the health of the country, which is the 
outstanding feature of the peace program of the Red Cross, is tax- 
ing the energies of the organization. Demands for visiting nurses 
come from every corner of the United States and every effort is 
being made to supply that need, the filling of which is vital. The 


organization of health centers is opening up a new conception of 
community welfare everywhere. The new public philosophy of not 
merely curing the sick but of keeping people well is opening illimit- 
able lines of possibility. 

The Junior Red Cross is developing in the school children of the 
country ideals and habits of sound citizenship which mean more, 
perhaps, than anything else for the future safety of our American 
democracy. Home service is still a necessary function of the Red 
Cross, for there are thousands of families of soldiers and sailors 
which are still in need of friendly counsel and relief. Along its 
historic line of activity and usefulness the Red Cross is organizing 
and standardizing its capacity for disaster relief, so that instead of 
waiting for the calamity to transpire and then organize methods 
and forces, there shall be in constant readiness a trained organiza- 
tion ready upon a moment’s notice to carry its work of mercy any- 
where. 

So thruout the entire land the Red Cross is striving to salvage 
the spirit of codperation aroused by the war and to turn it to the 
public good. To this end it needs the service and codperation of 
every man, woman and child in the country. 











producing when they can not sell their ores and 
when prices keep on declining. Just now the 
need of the country seems to be for more consump- 
tion rather than more production. 

Talk of stabilizing prices so as to save the 
situation no longer interests anyone save a few 
hopeless theorists. The laws of supply and de- 
mand will in time regulate matters. 

The entire busines world is steadily trending 
to that readjustment which we have talked about 
so long. We have been thru it before several times, 
and we will go thru it again, and successfully. This 
time it is robbed of its greatest terror, financial 
panic and ensuing disaster. And thru it all, the 
Federal reserve bank system will be a refuge. 

Theories of great and startling changes in the 
framework. and organization of manufacturing life 
are dying out in view of the exigencies of the 
occasion as to how to maintain adequate production 
at reasonably remunerative prices. Industrial life 
in time will doubtless be more democratized than 
at present, but we are not headed in the direction 
of running factories by committees. 

The entire commercial world is setting its house 
in order by reducing commitments, collecting out- 
standing accounts, and bringing down stocks of 
merchandise to the requirements of reduced de- 
mand. And it is all being done soberly and advis- 
edly. All are awaiting that psychological time, the 
first of the year, when the current of events and the 
general trend shall be more readily discerned and 
more easily interpreted. Meanwhile, much definite 


Owing to a striking genius for mutual assistance 
and for organization, characteristic of the Japan- 
ese, industrial betterment of many kinds, it is 
believed, will soon be under way in many fields. 
This instinctive codperative ability of the people 
will render Japan a dangerous competitor in all 
Oriental markets, in spite of the rising cost of 
production. 


Concerning the industrial unrest in Japan, 
Dr. Abbott says: 


Tho unrest has existed among the proletariat in 
the industrial element of the large cities, the 
throwing of factory workers out of employment 
has not been the disaster in Japan that it would 
be in more industrial lands. The operatives are 
still largely from the farming classes, who enter 
the factories for a short term and return to their 
homes and farms when they are discharged. 


The report indicates that Japan may make 
a large contribution to the relief of the famine 
victims in China. It says: 

One of the most interesting government legisla- 
tions favoring the farmers of Japan is the propo- 
sition to contribute to the starving Chinese the 
400,000 koku (1 koku equals 5.119 bushels) of rice 
which the government bought some time ago when 
rice prices were very high, and the sale of which 
would depress the present market. This has been 
kept so long that it must be used soon, and the 
prospect of its sale has hung over the rice market. 


TRAFFIC MEETING POSTPONED 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—The meeting 
of the committee on reconsignment and diver- 
sion, National Industrial Traffie League, called 
for Cleveland, Nov. 8 or 9, was postponed until 
Nov. 16, when it will be held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Several important 
subjects will be considered at this meeting. 
Question No. 1 was raised by the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co., which desires to know whether 
change in billing constitutes reconsignment, or 
whether actual delivery to the new destination 
must be made before it is considered a recon- 
signment. Under the present tariff this com- 
pany would be permitted one reconsignment on 
thru rate. The company thinks it should be 
entitled to a second reconsignment, provided 
notice is given before arrival of shipment at 
point of first reconsignment. The difficulty 
about this contention, apparently, is that if two 
reconsignments were permitted the number 
might continue indefinitely, on the same ground 


—that instructions were given before shipment 


reached destination. Frank Carnahan, traffic 
secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will attend the New York meeting. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MEXICO’S FUTURE 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 8.—Among the party of 
forty-five representative business men of south 
Texas who recently returned from a trade trip 
covering the principal cities of Mexico, the lum- 
ber industry was represented by C. C. Smith, as- 
sistant general sales agent of the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co.; O. H. Taylor, auditor of the Boy- 
kin Lumber Co., and R. O. Crozier, general sales 
manager of the Boykin Lumber Co., all of Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


The members of this party are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the uniform treatment and 
courtesies extended them thruout the republic. 
In speaking of his impressions of the trip, one 
of the party had the following to say: 


I believe that Mexico, with the return of a 
stable government, can get back on her feet within 
a short time. We were all surprised to find so 
little apparent damage from ten years of war— 
practically no wreckage outside of railroad cars. 
Mines are, of course, abandoned and doubtless in 
some cases machinery is missing or has been 
wrecked, but apparently every industry in Mexico, 
as far as we could see, had simply stopped opera- 
tions and all they need is peace and everybody can 
go back and resume work where they left off. 

Our reception by the Mexican business men and 
officials was all that could be desired; in fact, wé 
were surprised at the very evident wish to make 
friends with the United States and to improve 
business relations. Some criticism was heard at 
our insistence on “cash with order,” and our par- 
ticular attention was called to the fact that Euro- 
pean salesmen are daily offering more generous 
terms. 

As far as the lumber business is concerned it is 
evident that very little lumber is being imported 
from the States (with the exception of Tampico). 
This is caused by the fact that native lumber, 
while inferior, could be secured at very much 
lower prices and, second, because of difficulty in 
getting delivery of American lumber. Railroad 
ears have had to be transferred at the border, 
causing delay and loss. However, with a stable 
government Mexico will be in the market for mil- 
lions of feet of lumber. But this lumber will not 
be purchased by the Mexicans or foreigners in 
Mexico until they know they are to have peace 
and quiet and when this will come no man can 
foretell. They all hope for better times under 
Obregon, who goes into office Dec. 1. 





LIGHTERAGE CHARGES HINDER DEVELOPMENT 


New York, Nov. 8.—The World War left 
the lumber trade of Brooklyn a heritage that 
it seems difficult to discard. The great yards 
that border Newtown Creek have failed tocome 
back into their own since the signing of the 
armistice and it is all because of the abolition 
of lighterage service. The result may be that 
Newtown Creek, designated by the Government 
as Nassau River, may some day lose some 
of the great lumber yards that border its 
three miles of odoriferous current and thereby 
its reputation as the busiest waterway of its 
size in the world may be impaired. 

There is nothing to indicate when full 
lighterage service will be restored and mean- 
while the lumber yards of New York are com- 
pelled to rely almost solely upon inadequate 
railroad facilities that in these subnormal 
times are overburdened with the task of ear- 
ing for freight demands. In Brooklyn the 
situation is worse than anywhere else in the 
metropolitan district, and there is danger, 
lumbermen say, that some of the big yards 
will have to move further inland in order 
to obtain anything like necessary facilities. 

Just now, they explain, business is dull. 
But they also look to the future and in doing 
so they reflect that even normal times would 
put them in a position where they could not 
attempt to carry on the operations that marked 
the prewar days. 

It is true that in the last few weeks some 
of the yards have arranged to purchase a 
little lighterage from the railroads and in do- 
ing so have succeeded in bringing over from 
the Jersey shore carloads of lumber that had 
been held up for days. 


A representative of Cross, Austin & Ireland, 
whose expansive yards cover twenty-six acres 
bordering on Newtown Creek, estimates that 
the cost of handling lumber is $22 a thousand 
feet more today than it was before the war 
and $7 of this he attributes to the lighterage 
embargo. In consequence the yards of the 
company today contain scarcely more than 





12,500,000 feet of lumber, whereas the stock in 
normal times aggregates 45,000,000 feet. 

The largest Brooklyn yards in normal times 
had an annual output valued at between $2,- 
000,000 and $3,000,000. Along the front of the 
larger yards in the days of lighterage service 
a half dozen boats were always unloading 
their burdens. Now the presence of even one 
boat is more or less of a rarity. 





SEES BUILDING BOOM IMMINENT 


That the accumulated demand for construc- 
tion which has been dammed up by tight money, 
transportation difficulties and instability of the 
materials and labor markets will soon ‘‘ break 
thru the log jam and become the dominating 
factor, resulting in a great resumption of ac- 
tivity,’’ is the opinion expressed by the F. W. 
Dodge Co., in its monthly review of the build- 
ing situation. 

According to the same authority, building 
contracts awarded during October in the twen- 
ty-five States comprising the northeastern quar- 
ter of the country amounted to $177,791,000, a 
decrease of $28,000,000 from the September 
figures. Notwithstanding the relative inactivity 
of recent months the total amount of money in- 
volved in building operations during the first 
ten months of this year is 10 percent greater 
than for the same period of last year. 





PROBE NEW YORK BUILDING GRAFT 


New York, Nov. 8.—City contracts to the 
amount of $62,500,000 are linked with fraud 
in allegations of Samuel Untermyer, counsel 
for the Lockwood legislative committee, 
which is investigating housing conditions in 
New York City. Mr. Untermyer asks that 
the mayor and the board of estimate show 
cause why the contracts, which include ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 for new school houses, 
should not be canceled. A conference has 
been arranged between the committee and the 
board of estimates and every one of the con- 
tracts will be scrutinized from its inception 
in search of evidence of graft. 

So far one prominent building contractor 
has been indicted for perjury in connection 
with testimony given at the hearing concern- 
ing $25,000 which was given to him by a 
builder to fulfill the alleged demands of Robert 
P. Brindell, president of the Building Trades 
Council. 

The investigators announced that their 
figures showed that Brindell received at least 
$482,021 a year. According to their calcula- 
tions $61,621 was handed over to him by wit- 
nesses who have testified at the hearings. 
Brindell’s salary, paid by members of the 
Dock Workers’ Union, is said to be $35,000. 
Approximately $115,000 is alleged to have 
been paid to the Building Trades Council for 
a compensation bureau. Another $90,000 was 
paid to the council in initiation fees. The 
privilege cards premitting laborers to work 
on payment of $10 a week are said to have 
brought in $165,000 more. To this the in- 
vestigators add $14,000 paid to the council as 
dues for its walking delegates. 





TESTIFY TO VALUE OF SERVICE 


The efficient service rendered to members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation by the information bureau, legal de-, 


partment and collection service of the associa- 
tion, is convincingly set forth in a pamphlet 
issued by the board of managers of the Bureau 
of Information, 66 Broadway, New York City. 
With the exception of prefatory remarks by 
President J. W. McClure in which he empha- 
sizes the value of this service and urges mem- 
bers to take full advantage of it, the booklet is 
given over to a large number of testimonial let- 
ters from lumber concerns. These letters, which 
come from almost every State in the Union, as 
well as from Canada, with one accord attest the 
value of the service rendered, both along the 
line of information furnished and difficult ac- 
counts collected. 


WHERE BUILDING IS BRISK 


Kincan, Itu., Nov. 10.—Building is brisk in 
Kincaid and has been going ahead rapidly for 
some time, as a visitor to the office of the Kin- 
eaid Lumber Co. is soon convinced. The Pea- 
body Coal Co. owns and operates three first class 
coal mines in Kincaid and besides supplies the 
financial backing for a prosperous foundry, 
making railway and mine supplies. Also the 
main plant of the Central Illinois Publie Serv- 
ice, Light & Power Co. is located here. Mr. 
Peabody firmly believes that his employees are 
at all times entitled to proper and sufficient 
housing and consequently when it was found 
that many new houses were needed he did not 
hesitate a minute about formulating a building 
program. The result is that there are now un- 
der construction 150 houses in Kineaid of four 
to seven rooms and many of them with all mod- 
ern conveniences. The sewerage system is be- 
ing improved also and a first class water system 
to serve the entire city is being established. 

The complete bills for all the houses were sold 
by the Kincaid Lumber Co., of which A. B. 
Blevins is treasurer and manager. The business 
was landed against the keenest of competition 
on the company’s first bid. In this connection 
Mr. Blevins said, ‘‘We feel we did some sell- 
ing when we sold these bills complete with the 
bulk of the lumber coming from the Frost- 
Johnson mills and the Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
furnishing the millwork. These houses are not 
of the thrown together type, but are a little 
above the average in that they all have false 
floors and are storm sheeted and on brick foun- 
dations. I feel that Mr. Peabody deserves 
much praise for his setting such an excellent 
example in going ahead with building at a time 
such as this.’’ 


_ 


WON HONORS AT CATTLE SHOW 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 8—The Longview 
Farm of Lee’s Summit, Mo., owned by R. A. 
Long, the Kansas City lumberman, captured the 
grand championship on bulls exhibited in the 
first National Jersey Cattle Show held under 
auspices of the American Jersey Cattle Club 
at the Louisiana State Fair, which closed last 
night. There were between two hundred and 
three hundred entries in the show, about one- 
third of the States being represented, and in 
taking the grand championship, which it did 
with Fashionable Fern Lad, the Longview Farm 
won a high distinction. This animal was also 
grand champion of bulls, senior class. The 
Longview Farm also captured junior champion- 
ship on cows with its Raleigh’s Blue Feather. 

In the beef section of the cattle department 
at the State Fair, the Cherokee Farm, owned by 
S. B. Hicks, a local lumberman, took the Short- 
horn grand championship. The Enochs Farm, 
Fernwood, Miss., the Bowie and the Turner 
lumber companies also had splendid Hereford 
exhibits and won high honors. 








SERVES SAME SAW BUYERS 63 YEARS 


Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Lumbermen and 
all allied woodworkers will be interested in the 
progress of ‘the Cocker Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, manufacturer of saws and machine 
knives and the celebrated Cocker chisel-tooth 
saw. This concern was established in 1857 and 
for sixty-three years has been giving the right 
kind of service, reasonably prompt, efficient and 
satisfactory, and that it has been giving the 
right kind of service is evidenced by the fact 
that it is today serving some of the same cus- 
tomers who have dealt with it continuously 
since the beginning of the business. 

The present management has controlled this 
business for fourteen years and has conserva- 
tively followed the policies laid down by Wil- 
liam Cocker, the founder, during which time the 
business of the company has increased in vol- 
ume 300 percent. 

A. R. Oldham announces that the Cocker 
Manufacturing Co. will be pleased to send to all 
those who request it a copy of its catalog de- 
scribing its product. 
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A meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, last Fri- 
day and Saturday, Nov. 5 and 6, with J. H. 
Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co. (Ine.), New York 
City, and president of the association, occupy- 
ing the chair. Besides the members of the 
executive committee, members of the traffic, 
transportation and arbitration committees and 
several other lumbermen affiliated with the asso- 
ciation were in attendance. The meeting was 
very democratic and the discussions were earn- 
estly participated in by all present. 

One of the matters receiving particular at- 
tention was that of arbitration, and Harry 
Olson, chief justice of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, who has taken a lively interest in the 
arbitration matter as handled by the asso¢ia- 
tion, was present and consulted on several mat- 
ters with the arbitration committee, of which 
Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is chairman. It was 
the sense of the meeting that the matter of 
arbitration should be brought before all organ- 
izations of lumbermen as a means of settling 
satisfactorily and economically all such dift- 
culties as may arise. Many matters pertaining 
to traffic were discussed and the meeting went 
on record as opposed to the cancelation of 


WHOLESALERS’ EXECUTIVES MEET 


water competitive rates affecting the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, and instructed the association’s 
attorneys, Joseph E. Davies and Franklin D. 
Jones, of Washington, D. C., to protest against 
the proposed elimination of these rates. 

As a matter of policy, it was pointed out, the 
association is on record against any changes in 
rates which would affect former parities and 
services. A protest has also been filed on the 
proposed increase of demurrage rates, unless 
such rates are to displace the $10 penalty charge 
for the diversion of wood products. A state- 
ment issued by the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association immediately after the meeting 
stated that ‘‘the association has many plans 
for codperating with the manufacturers and 
retailers, and is heartily in favor of assisting 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in bringing in the false and ignorant state- 
ments made regarding the lumber business, so 
that the same may be intelligently replied to 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation.’’ Several plans were discussed where- 
in the members of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association will codperate with both 
the retailers and manufacturers in trade exten- 
sion and promotion plans with a view to reviv- 
ing and maintaining a national building and 
construction program. 








The subject of forestry came in for discus 
sion and a committee composed of C. A. Mauk, 
Jay Smith and W. M. Beebe was appointed to 
investigate the forestry plan of the United 
States Government in conjunction with the 
manufacturers and use its efforts to lend the 
influence of the association toward a forestry 
plan which will look to the future of the lumber 
supply of this country but in all cases deal 
fairly with the manufacturers as well as the 
public. 

Federal tax laws were discussed and a report 
made by L. Germain, jr., chairman of the tax 
committee. Mr. Germain has gone into this 
subject deeply and is in touch with proposed 
legislation on the subject. His committee will 
continue to codperate with the National In- 
dustrial Conference committee on this subject. 

The Senate housing committee, headed by 
Senator Calder, has invited the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association to codperate in its con- 
ferences over the country and an itinerary of 
these conferences was before the meeting and 
arrangements made for members of the associa- 
tion to sit in at the convenient conferences. 

Most of the activities of the association were 
gone into and all present seemed highly pleased 
with accomplishments during the first six 
months of the organization’s history. 





The American Paper & Pulp Association and 
several affiliated associations held a series of 
conventions in Chicago, beginning Nov. 9 and 
scheduled to continue five days. A forestry 
policy was the feature of the work which will 
most interest the general public, and the 
plans had been carefully outlined by com- 
mittees and meetings before the associations 
came together in Chicago. In addition to the 
paper and pulp associations, the following 
industries were represented: Parchment 
manufacturers, paper board, cover papers, 
waxed papers, and wrapping papers. The 
meetings were held at the Congress Hotel. 

The National and State forest policies, as 
outlined by a committee, consisting of D. A. 
Crocker, W. E. Haskell, R. 8. Kellogg, C. H. 
Worcester, and Frank L. Moore, were formu- 
lated after several months of work by the 
committee, in codperation with various lumber 
and forestry associations. The committee’s 
report was completed Nov. 11. It outlines 
the forestry law which Congress will be urged 
to pass. 


The committee presented a clear-cut plan, 
dividing forestry work in two parts, namely 
that which the Federal Government will at- 
tend to, and that which will fall to the lot 
of the separate States. Much of the dif- 
ficulty encountered heretofore in formulating 
a forest policy for the whole country has re- 
sulted from divergent opinions as to where 
the line between the State’s share and the 
nation’s share should be drawn. That line 
has been a storm-center of discussion of late; 
and that fact adds an interest to the plan of 
the pulp and paper associations, which clearly 
differentiates between the State’s and the 
Federal Government’s spheres in forestry. 


The Government’s Part 


The report as it came from the committee 
on Nov. 11 thus outlines the Government’s 
part, under 8 sections: 


1. Authorizing the secretary of Agriculture 
after consulfing appropriate local agencies to ap- 
prove an adequate policy for each State, coverin 
the essentials of fire protection on timbered and 
restocking lands, reforestation of denuded lands, 
and, where and to the extent necessary, the cutting 
and removing of timber crops so as to promote 
continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor, and authorizing his codperation 
in the work required, provided there is also satis- 
factory local compliance in State legislation or 
administrative practice. Chief, altho not entire 
emphasis for the time being, is placed on fire pre- 
veation, as the most important single step, and 


PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURERS MEET 


not less than a million dollars should be annually 
available for such codperation with the States. 

2 survey to obtain necessary information as 
to forest resources, forest production and forest re- 
quirements of the nation. 


3. Provision for studies and experiments in 
forest reproduction methods, wood utilization, tim- 
ber tests, wood preservation, development of by- 
products, and other steps to bring about the most 
effective use of the nation’s forest resources. 


4. Provision for a study of forest taxation, to 
assist States in devising tax laws which will en- 
courage the conservation and growing of timber. 
Investigation also of methods of insuring against 
forest losses by fire. 


5 


5. Provision for more rapid replanting of the 
vast areas of denuded lands within the national 
forests. 

6. Appropriation of $10,000,000 a year for five 
years for the purchase of lands which should be 
added to the national forest system, whether or 
not on the headwaters of navigable streams as 
such purchases are now limited. 

7. Authorizing acquisition of similar lands by 
exchange of land or timber when clearly in the 
public interest. 

8. Authorizing the addition to national forests 
of land now in other forms of Government owner- 
ship but found chiefly suitable for permanent for- 
est production. 


The State’s Share 


The committee suggests that the State’s 
part in the general forest policy be in ac- 
cordance with the following twelve sections: 


1, That all soil shall be made productive of 
the crop to which it is best adapted or for which 
there is the greatest public need. 


2. That while agriculture and forestry are 
based upon soil production, the methods necessary 
in forestry and the time involved are so different 
from those of agriculture that forestry demands 
an entirely different form of administration. 

8. That State forest policies shall be initiated 
and carried out in codperation with the national 
Government and with private owners wherever and 
to the fullest extent possible. 

4. That State forest legislation shall establish 
general principles and procedure only and vest in 
a properly constituted and nonpolitical body, act- 
ing thru technically qualified representatives, the 
responsibility for the fixing of regulations and en- 
forcing them. 

5. That the paramount and immediate consid- 
eration in any forest policy is the creation and 
maintenance of effective means for the prevention 
and control of fire on all forest lands of whatever 
ownership, and that every owner of forest land 
shall be required to conduct operations thereon in 
such a manner as to avoid creating a fire menace 
to adjacent property. 

6. That forest surveys, land classification, for- 
= research and forest education shall be provided 
‘or. 

7. That there shall be such changes and ad- 
justments in prevailing systems of taxation as will 
enable all forest lands to be equitably taxed there- 








under, yet will not discourage the holding of 
private forest land for future crops without im- 
pairing local revenues. 

8. That the State, upon request, shall assist 
the private owner of forest lands to make them 
continuously productive thru the preparation of 
working plans, supplying of planting material and 
supervision of silvicultural operations free of 
charge or at cost. 

9. That the State be empowered to take over 
at a fair valuation and administer as part of the 
system of public forests any land, which, after 
competent examination, is classified as suitable 
only for timber growth, in case the owner refuses 
to avail himself of the opportunities and assistance 
provided by the public to encourage forestry upon 
private lands, 

10. That the acquisition of forest land by the 
State is essential to sound forest policy. 

11. That all State-owned forests shall be util- 
ized for continuous production, both for direct re 
turns in forest products .and indirect returns in 
soil protection, game and recreation. 

12. That all State-owned forest property shall 
be capitalized upon the records of the administra- 
tive body so that all expenses in connection with 
the development thereof and returns therefrom 
may be accounted for on a business basis to the 
people of the State who furnish the funds for the 
undertaking and enjoy its results. 


When the forestry committee’s report was 
laid before the association at its meeting on 
Thursday morning, it was approved and adopt- 
ed by a unanimous vote, and the committee 
was directed to continue its work and push 
the measure when it comes before Congress 
at the next session. The forestry bill has 
been completed, containing the provisions as 
set forth in the committee’s report, and is 
ready for submission to Congress. 


Another important movement before final 
adjournment will be the organization of a 
**woodlands section,’’ of the association that 
will take the lead in forestry matters. 





MANAGES NEW KANSAS CITY BRANCH 


MontTcoMERY, AuA., Nov. 8.—W. L. Shep- 
erd, president W. L. Sheperd & Oo., has fur- 
ther expanded his constantly growing business 
as a large wholesaler of southern pine by open- 
ing a branch office at Kansas City, Mo., with 
Charles W. Meyers in charge. The Kansas 
City office will feature pine from mills west 
of the Mississippi and will also handle west 
Coast products. Mr. Meyers came with the 
Sheperd organization from the Hilgarde Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, where he was manager 
of the white pine department. 
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West Coast Lumbermen in Convention Discuss 
Federal Taxation and Transportation Rate Matters 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Nov. 5.—Today’s meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
at the New Washington Hotel here, was de- 
voted largely to Federal taxation matters, and 
a discussion of the general business and lumber 
outlook, and was featured by an address by 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

It was realized by those present that the 
lumber industry on the Pacific coast is now 
in a period of depression with the product 
selling for less than cost of manufacture, re- 
sulting in many plants being shut down en- 
tirely and others running with a restricted 
output. Yet in the face of this very little 
pessimism was expressed and, in fact, a feel- 
ing of optimism seemed to pervade the meet- 
ing. 

Government Objects to Timber Valuation 

Owners of _ timber 


timber owners in the general declaration that 
all valuations are too high. He believes that 
timber owners and lumbermen should stand 
as a unit on the valuations sent in and so 
advise the bureau that an honest and fair 
valuation had been arrived at and that the 
owners would not depart from it. 

Upon being called upon, Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton explained that the Government is carry- 
ing on a drive to collect back taxes, but that 
the lumbermen should remember that each in- 
dividual case involves a separate statement of 
facts that it has no bearing on other cases. 
A fact is a fact and if it can be defended 
at one time it can at another, in his opinion, 
and he expressed the hope that timber owners 
would not be influenced to change their valua- 
tions if they believed them right. 

Dr. Compton also suggested that a time 
limit be placed in waivers as the machinery of 





not members of the 
association but inter- 
ested in the discussion OF 

of Federal timber taxes aay 4 Saag amt rm cast 
were present, making a pm ULMDER 
large attendance. Presi- %% "sho Being Gus Bow | 
dent R. W. Vinnedge, oot enews 
explained at the outset ‘tensile mad 
that nearly all owners = 
of timber who had 
filled out and sent in 
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Johnson stated that 
possibly some particular valuation might 
have to be established eventually by the 
courts, but that the moral and financial sup- 
port of defending valuations in court would 
be given to whoever is selected for a test 
ease. As Maj. David T. Mason, of the timber 
section of the bureau of internal revenue, is 
to be in Seattle Dec. 16-18, timber owners 
would then have an opportunity of discussing 
the matter with him. It was the opinion of 
the conference that the waiver requested 
should be signed as it would have no bearing 
on the matter at issue, only giving the Govern- 
ment more time to investigate each case. 


It was the opinion of the meeting, however, 
that there should be a time limit in the waiver 
otherwise a concern might be faced by action 
for additional back taxes at any indefinite 
time in the future. The counsel for the asso- 
ciation will send out to members and others 
interested the standard form of waiver con- 
taining a suitable time limit. 

Mark Reed, of Olympia, was of the opinion 
that the bureau was taking a ‘‘pot shot’’ at 


the bureau of internal revenue is inadequate 
and the situation is getting behind. It there- 
fore desires an extension from all who will 
give it because it has not the facilities for 
checking valuations within the time limit. 
Dr. Compton approved of the attitude taken 
by the timber people to stand pat on the 
valuations made in their questionnaires. 

At the suggestion of R. H. Burnside, of 
Portland, and A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., 
the new waiver containing a time limit will 
be presented to Maj. Mason for his approval 
before being issued to members. 

There was some discussion as to the pos- 
sibility of inventorying lumber on hand at 
market price rather than cost. 

Greet Veteran Vice President 

President Vinnedge announced that today 
is the birthday of a young man, F. B. Hub- 
bard, Centralia, Wash., vice president of the 
association, who is ‘‘thirty-four years of age 
and growing younger right along.’’ The 
young man was called upon and spoke briefly 
but to the point as follows: 


**T am seventy-three years old today and 
have never felt as good in my life, as right 
now. One thing that pleases me is the result 
of the recent election, showing that the 
‘wobblies’ have been licked to a finish.’’ 


Recent Rate Conference 


In referring to the recent rate conference 
in Chicago, President Vinnedge stated that 
the amicable understanding arrived at be- 
tween the lumbermen of the Pacifie coast and 
of the South was worth every effort that 
was made, even if little had been accomplished 
with the railroads. The attitude of the rail- 
roads was, however, he said, different from 
that at the Portland conference as they seemed 
to sense something of the seriousness of the 
lumbermen’s position. The committee was 
optimistic until on its return it received the 
telegram from Chairman Countiss_ that 
knocked the prop out of its hopes. Now it 
seems as if there is nothing to do but wait, 
in his opinion, as it will be several months 
before a decision will be received from the 
eastern connections to which Mr. Countiss 
stated the matter had been referred. Sec- 
retary Allen was not hopeful of any adjust- 
ment of the competitive market rates, as east- 
ern roads report they have plenty of southern 
pine to haul and will also get a back haul on 
west coast lumber that goes by water to the 
Atlantic coast. He said that-the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association would not take the 
matter up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at present because it would be attack- 
ing a rate made by the commission. From 
what the secretary stated it is evident that it 
is the intention of the directors to await de- 
velopments before taking any radical action. 

Secretary Allen stated that the directors had 
been in session the day previous thirteen hours 
and fifteen minutes, which he believed to be 
a record session for the board. 


Lumberman’s Inning Is Not Over 


Upon being called upon later to address the 
meeting, Dr. Compton expressed himself as 
being optimistic as to the future for the lum- 
ber industry and that economically the out- 
look is in favor of the lumbermen. Said he: 
‘“Your inning is not over and there is no 
reason in my opinion why a period of reason- 
able level of profitable prices will not return.’’ 

He believes that the railroads are making 
themselves their own victims in the position 
they have taken relative to west Coast lumber 
rates and that they will eventually find that 
they will have to answer to their stockholders 
for their lack of revenues from the lumber 
industry in the West. He pointed out that the 
National association does not need any more 
money but it needs a greater measure of con- 
fidence on the part of its member associations, 
without which it can not serve its members 
as it should. He urged western lumbermen 
to take more interest and part in the activities 
of the National. He said that it used to be 
said that the National was controlled by a 
single group and during the last year it has 
been plain that it was run in the interest of 
the Pacific coast. In reality it is his endeavor 
to have it run in the interests of all branches 
of the lumber industry. He commended the 
western lumbermen for the work they are doing 
thru their West Coast Forest Products Bureau, 
which should work closely with the trade ex- 
tension department of the National. 


Railroads Will Not Wreck Themselves 


Because lumbermen were not united in the 
freight rate advance, he said, it was not the 
fault of any organization of lumbermen but 
due to the fact that there is no accepted na- 
tional lumber freight rate policy in the country 
today. Said he: 

‘*The situation will take care of itself for 
the railroads are not going always to make 
fools of themselves and wreck themselves. 
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You will in time get a clear decision in keep- 
ing with the needs of the industry.’’ 

Sécretary Allen stated that the association 
is steadily working on the rate proposition 
and just at present it is getting reports from 
mills as to hours run, men employed, men 
idle ete. This data is requested weekly from 
members. He said the association would in- 
tervene in the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
ease before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in which case it is demanded that the 
lumber rates from the Pacific coast be made 
the same to Omaha as to St. Paul. Mr. Allen 
said that the association would endeavor to 
prevent equalization being brought about by 
raising the St. Paul rate. 

The secretary also announced that on Jan. 
21 a delegation of purchasing agents from 
eastern railroad lines would be the guests of 
the fir people while on the way to San Fran- 
cisco to attend association meetings of tie 
manufacturers and wood preserving concerns. 
This delegation after being shown the prin- 
cipal mills in this section will be given a 
dinner in Portland as guests of the association. 

Market Conditions Are Discussed 


A brief discussion of the lumber market 
situation concluded the meeting. Robert Hunt, 
sales manager Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Everett, who just returned from a six weeks’ 
visit to the principal lumber centers in the 
East, said that west of Chicago fir had no dif- 
ficulty but that East of there he found a spirit 
of prejudice against north Coast wood. Many 
dealers in New England told him that they 
were not pleased with the experience they had 
had with western lumberand upon investigation 
he found that they had made purchases from 
concerns that were not representative, their 
purchases being largely transit cars. Grades 
had been misrepresented to them. Many 
technical questions were asked about the 
woods, indicating a desire to be shown. There 
was no question in his mind but that western 
uppers will compete against all other woods. 
As to dimension and boards he found a criti- 





cism of thickness and width. Dealers every- 
where, he found, were reducing their stock to 
a minimum in preparation for inventory. He 
believes they will order just before the spring 
demand. 

He looks for increased buying in December 
and January. He said that he left the Coast 
an optimist and, aliowing for everything he 
had observed, he had returned the same and 
looked for a big spring demand for lumber. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, who leaves this evening 
for San Francisco to attend the meeting of the 
trustees of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., said he believed the lumber industry 
to be in a critical condition. He deprecated 
the feeling on the part of some that lumber- 
men could run along on the profits they had 
made earlier in the year. He felt that the 
railroads must realize the seriousness of the 
situation, especially when they find their 
revenues from lumber haul curtailed. Re- 
ferring to the recent rate conference in Chi- 
cago, Maj. Griggs declared it worth making 
the trip to get the assertion from the southern 
pine men that they would go before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and help the Coast 
get a parity rate. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, president McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, a pine manufacturer, 
upon request told of the curtailment in the 
Inland Empire because of the lack of demand. 
He declared all were optimistic over there, 
however, but there was a difference of opinion 
as to when improvement would begin. He 
said that while retailers may not all reduce 
their prices he did not believe it well for 
manufacturers to jump from high to low prices 
and then criticise retail dealers without under- 
standing their particular condition. Mills in 
the Inland Empire are taking off night crews, 
and some are shutting down woods operations 
and planning to saw only logs they have on 
hand. 

A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., said the cur- 
tailment in output in the Willamette Valley 


is quite general. Many mills there are shut 
down entirely, while others have taken off 
night crews. There are fifty out of fifty-six 
small mills in his vicinity actually shut down 
and he believed that there is generally speak- 
ing a 75 percent curtailment of output in the 
Willamette Valley. He believes the present to 
be a time for careful and sane consideration 
of the problems ahead of lumbermen. They 
should not try to scare anyone—themselves or 
the public. He also believed this no time for 
talking of cutting wages or hours or doing 
any other drastic thing, that labor was the 
last to be advanced and should be the last to 
receive a cut. The industry is sound and will 
be all right if operators use their heads, treat 
their labor fairly and not try to force their 
product on the market. He believed next 
year would be a very fair year but not a big 
one for business. 

Clyde Walton, of Everett, Wash., reported 
sawmills there all running but shingle mills 
practically all closed. It is the desire of 
manufacturers there to run along and carry 
their labor a little nearer Christmas, with 
the hope that there may be enough business 
to keep in continuous operation. He reported 
no talk of changing hours or wages and that 
a general feeling of optimism prevailed. 

B. W. Sawyer, of Seattle, reported no heavy 
construction in Seattle except dock work. He 
also deplored any talk of changing labor con- 
ditions. This seemed to be the general senti- 
ment of those attending the meeting. 

A report on terms of sale was made by S. 
L. Johnson, of Seattle, who stated that the 
Krause Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
which handles west Coast lumber extensively 
thru a purchasing office in Seattle, has aban- 
doned its efforts to use other terms and is 
now in line with the Coast on its terms of sale. 
Mr. Johnson said he was optimistic as to the 
trade outlook and declared country yards have 
no stock tho city yards have good stocks be- 
cause they have had to take some transit cars. 
No Coast lumber is now in transit, however. 














Nov. 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Mason, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual, 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Nov. 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
Nov. 26—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 

ham, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

Dec. 1—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Meeting of 
board of directors, 

Dec, 2—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Dec. 6—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, 

Md. Annual, 

Dec. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

7—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 

Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Wash- 
ington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 14—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansvilie, 
Ind. Annual. 

Dec. 14—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual. : 

Dec. 28-30—American Society of Sovienioret Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual 

Jan. 18-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual. 

Jan. _18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan._19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Annual. 

25-27—Associated General 

America, New Orleans, La. An 

Jan, 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ 

tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
wt Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ eee of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. nnual. 

Jan, 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s pie: amg 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Dec. 


Jan. Contractors of 
nual. 
Associa- 


Jan. 


26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 


Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
—- Pantlind Hotel, 
nnual, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
Ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 

Annual, 

Feb. 1D. 17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

March 26-April 2— Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 


DATE FOR NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 10.—The annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association will take place in this city 
Tuesday, Dec. 7. Arrangements for the meet- 
ing will be placed in the hands of a special 
committee. 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ PLANS 
SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 6.—A. L. Porter, sec- 
retary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Spokane, advises 


that the next annual conference of the associa- ' 


tion will be held in Fresno, Calif., in April, 
1921. The usual time for the annual meeting 
of this association is the latter part of Febru- 
ary. The reason for holding it later the coming 
year is that the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club desires to arrange for those attend- 
ing the conference to make the trip to Yo- 
semite Park right after the meeting and April 
is a better time for this than February. 

At this meeting there will be a number of 
talks by practical retailers on practical sub- 
jects—the problems of their business. One of 
the star attractions will be E. B. Fish, formerly 
of Everett, Wash., who will deliver a splendid 
lecture on ‘‘Americanism in Industry.’’? Mr. 





Fish is one of the leading Chautauqua lecturers 
in the country and he will be furnished with the 
compliments of the Ellison-White Chautauqua 
system. It is expected that the attendance at 
the meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association will be large on account of the loca- 
tion, the trip to Yosemite Park and the inter- 
esting program that is planned. 


WILL DISCUSS FORESTRY PROGRAM 


New York, Nov. 8.—The New York State 
Forestry Association will give a dinner in this 
city on Dec. 16, at which time the forestry pro- 
gram for the State for presentation to the com- 
ing legislature will be discussed. It is hoped 
that general discussions will develop suggestions 
that may be followed later on, and which will 
enable the State association to formulate a 
legislative program. The toast of the evening 
will be ‘‘New York’s Forests—A Heritage of 
Hope’’ and a number of well known speakers 
have been invited to discuss this program. Be- 
sides members of the forestry association, a 
number of tickets to the banquet will be as- 
signed to other organizations interested in the 
forests of the State, to the lumber industry 
and to organizations representing New York’s 
business men. 


EMPIRE STATE FORESTRY ANNUAL 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The Empire State 
Forest Products’ Association, thru Secretary 
A. B. Recknagel, announces that the fifteenth 
annual meeting will be held in Utica on Dee. 2, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Utica. The busi- 
ness to be transacted includes the election of 
officers and directors and a general discussion 
will be had on the formulation of a State forest 
policy, upon which a number of addresses will 
be made. All timber land owners and operators 
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in the State, whether members of the associa- 
tion or not, are invited to attend the meeting. 
There will be the usual banquet in the evening. 





er 


PLAN FOR ENTERTAINMENT 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 8.—The Columbus 
Lumber Trade Exchange will soon name com- 
mittees to have charge of entertainment for 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers and the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, which 
will be held in Columbus, Jan. 26 to 28 inelu- 
sive. The headquarters will be at the Deshler 
Hotel, where all of the meetings will be held. 
In all twenty-five hundred delegates, travelers 
and guests are expected to attend. According to 
Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, secretary of the 
Ohio association, the convention will be strictly 
business in every way. The program will be 
minus professional orators, ‘‘spellbinders,’’ 
‘“up-lifters’’ and theorists. idembers are re- 
sponding to requests for topics to be discussed 
in a wholehearted manner, indicating that the 
plan to make it a strictly business meeting meets 
with general approval. 





NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ANNUAL 


New York, Nov. 10.—The thirty-second an- 
nual meeting of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association was held today at the Waldorf. A 
luncheon was held in connection with the meet- 
ing, which was devoted almost entirely to an 
informal discussion of business conditions. Wil- 
liam C. Reid, president, was chairman, and 
the gathering was largely representative of 
New York’s leading lumber interests. 

The association, which has occupied the same 
quarters in the Wells Building since it was 
organized, will move Jan. 1 into its new home 
at 19 Forty-sixth Street. The Wells Building 
is to be torn down to make way for a modern 
office building. 

The association is interested chiefly at pres- 
ent in the fight to obtain the resumption of 
lighterage service in New York harbor and in 
defeating the proposal to abolish the competi- 
tive water rate. Mr. Reid holds that the com- 
petitive water rate will amount to nothing more 
than adding increased freight charges and says 
the lumber trade should unite to defeat it. 





MILLWORK DIRECTORS MEET 


The directors of the National Association of 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers held a 
meeting at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on 
Thursday of last week. There were also pres- 
ent a number of secretaries and others identi- 
fied with various lumber associations who had 
been invited to give the directors of this new 
association, which came into being at a general 
meeting of millwork manufacturers held in 
Chicago on April 27 and 28, the benefit of 
their suggestions and experience. Besides 
President S. 8. King the following directors 
were present: C. D. McPhee, Denver, Colo.; 
J. A. McAllister, Milwaukee, Wis.; Charles T. 
Abeles, Little Rock, Ark., and Charles A. Reis, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The following secretaries and others were 
present to confer with the directors with re- 
gard to organization activities, and gave valu- 
able advice and encouragement: George E. 
Watson, secretary Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. M. Pritchard, sec- 
retary American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association; O. T. Swan, secretary Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Robert H. Brooks, secretary Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau; L. R. Putnam, directing 
manager American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation; Franklin H. Smith, statistician Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and W. P. Flint, secretary Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau. 

It was decided to hold the next annual con- 
vention of the sash, door and millwork men in 
Chicago on April 25 and 26. Between now 


‘and that time it is purposed to endeavor to 


arouse such interest among the planing mill 


men of the country as will insure a large 
attendance. It also is hoped to arrange with 
the secretaries of retail lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations thruout the country to set aside a 
special session of their conventions for the con- 
sideration of planing mill problems, for the 
special benefit of their members who operate 
such plants. It is planned to provide a num- 
ber of speakers to address such gatherings, 
who will of course direct specific attention 
to the effort being made to complete a na- 
tional organization, culminating at the next 
annual of the millwork men on the above 
mentioned dates. 

The directors in attendance feel that an ex- 
cellent foundation has been laid upon which 
to build an efficient national association, and 
that an obligation rests upon them to pro- 
ceed to the perfecting of such an organization. 
President King expressed his appreciation of 
the goodwill shown by the lumber trade papers 
in giving publicity to matters of interest to 
the planing mill industry generally. 





SEATTLE WHOLESALERS MEET 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 6.—Sherman L. John- 
son, of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Co., presided at this week’s session of the Seat- 
tle wholesalers. The meeting was one .of the 
largest in recent months and was devoted in 
most part to a discussion of general conditions. 
An address of more than usual merit was given 
by W. M. Beebe, president of the Burton-Beebe 
Lumber Co., based on his general knowledge of 
the southern pine situation and impressions re- 
ceived during a recent visit to the East. He 





In the retail lumber business today 
proper delivery service and equipment 
is of the utmost importance. 

In the light of this, free and open dis- 
cussion of the uses of motor trucks and 
trailers at the conventions of retail 
lumbermen this winter ought to be ex- 
ceptionally interesting and valuable. 

Would not this be a good subject to 
have on the program of every annual 
convention? 

Write to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and let us know what you think. 











said he was inclined to believe that the fir mar- 
ket had reached bottom, adding that the trade 
was about convinced that such was the case. 
He advanced the idea that money was easier: 
and would be very cheap within a few months. 
If, with the easing up of money conditions the 
trade thruout the East became convinced that 
prices would go no lower, it was reasonable to 
expect that there would be marked improvement, 
both in demand and prices. 

L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., gave a talk voicing his version of the 
situation as it appeared during his recent trip 
to many of the big centers in the East. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., made 
a talk on the export market, basing his discus- 
sion on conditions in the Argentine, Australia 
and New Zealand and the United Kingdom. 





EASTERN SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 8.—Friday night 
the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association held 
one of the biggest meetings of its history, at 
the Adelphia Hotel, preceded by an excellent 
dinner, with music and singing, led by George 
Corneal. 

President George M. Hoban introduced as 
the main speaker of the evening C. M. Wessels, 
head of the advertising and sales concern that 
bears his name, and president of the Phila- 
delphia Sales Club, who spoke on ‘‘Selling 
Reminiscences’? in a series of stories of ad- 
ventures as a salesman, but each containing a 
well taken point. 

Charles M. Fletcher, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, reported on the work being 
done by his committee and urged all the mem- 


bers to take the advice of Mr. Wessels and take 
advantage of the opportunities presented by 
his committee. 

The resignation of C. N. Troutner, who is now 
located permanently in the South, was accepted 
with regret. The following were elected to 
membership: J. Leslie Hughes, of the ‘Forest 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia; C. A. Baker, of 
the J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, 
and S. Francis Thoumsin, of the local office of 


the Harry S. Lafond Co. 





MINNESOTA LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 10.—With H. 8. 
Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, 
as president, T. S. Whitten, of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., vice presi- 
dent; and T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, treasurer, the 
Minnesota Loggers’ Association completed its 
organization and took its place among associa- 
tions of lumbermen Thursday of last week. 

The organization meeting was held at the 
Radisson Hotel, this city, and attended by 
about sixty representatives of logging and lum- 
bering concerns operating in northern Minne- 
sota. The preliminaries were in charge of Mr. 
Gilkey, as chairman, and Mr. Partridge as see- 
retary. 

Loggers in attendance who were familiar with 
associations of the kind proposed gave their 
views of what such an organization should have 
as its objects and what its scope should be, and 
further details of organization will be under- 
taken by the officers and directors and presented 
at a future meeting. A constitution and by- 
laws will be drawn up, and it is probable that 
a salaried secretary will be employed and an 
office opened. 

The objects at present contemplated are such 
as are usually aimed at by associations of log- 
gers. They will include the gathering of in- 
formation as to logging methods and costs, 
camp construction and sanitation, food costs 
and arrangements, and codperation with em- 
ployees to produce the best results. The associa- 
tion will probably also take up legislative mat- 
ters affecting logging operations and have more 
or less to do with traffic matters ete. 

The officers with the following make up the 
first board of directors: E. W. Backus, August 
Berger, Paul Niels, W. F. Wilhelmi, B. W. 
Lakin, Oscar Farin, J. A. O’Connell, F. H. 
Gilmore, J. C. Campbell and F. S. Lang. 





WHOLESALERS DISCUSS CONDITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 5.—Market condi- 
tions and the outlook for winter production of 
northern hardwood were discussed at the quar- 
terly meeting of the Northern Wholesale Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, which took place here 
today at the Hotel Radisson. There was a 
fairly representative attendance and the day 
was spent largely in an informal discussion. 

L. H. Wheeler, of Wausau, Wis., president 
of the association, presided. J. B. Andrews, of 
Wausau, treasurer, made a report showing a 
balance on hand of $492. Secretary J. F. Hay- 
den made a brief talk explaining the market 
reports issued semimonthly to members of the 
association, embodying information as to stocks 
on hand and the movement of hardwood lumber, 
with no attempt to give a price list. 

The annual meeting of the association will 
take place at Milwaukee in February, the exact 
date to be determined. 

L. H. Schoenhofen, chairman statistical com- 
mittee, offered a stock list summary showing 
a total of 124,365,000 feet of northern hard- 
wood in the hands of manufacturers Oct. }. 
Comparison with the reports of April 1 showed 
a reduction of about 2,000,000 feet in the six 
months. 

While it was universally agreed that the mar- 
ket is slow and more or less weak, attention was 
called by speakers to the strong statistical condi- 
tion. The cut of mills both in the North and 
in the South has been greatly reduced, that of 
northern mills because of the strike last spring, 
and that of the South because of market condi- 
tions. P, M. Parker, of Minneapolis, expressed 
the general belief that logging will be on a 
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OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 
Hardwood Flooring | 


Our diversified stock enables 
us to supply hardwood ¢ 
flooring for every class 
of building. 


Order from our 
Chicago 
Warehouse 


any quantity you 
need andwe'll make 
shipment the same 
day order is receiv- 
ed — either carload 
lots or L. C. L. ship- 
ments. 

Remember every foot 
of our flooring is guaran- 
teed for quality and mill- 
ing. 

All 34” Oak Flooring is 
carefully wrap- 
ped in heavy 
paper, free of 
charge, to pre- 
vent damage in 
transit and at 
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ANY TIME LUMBER AND FLOORING 


N E BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER CHICAGO 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackeldaff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Chicago New England _ St Louis — 
JamesN. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


| Phone, State 9022. 
The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 
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smaller scale than usual this winter, and that 
mills will curtail production until a more active 
demand presents itself. 

W. W. Brown, of the Northern Hardwood 
Sales Co., Chicago, said that buyers generally 
are sending out requests for lumber and waiting 
for bids, usually getting a low price from some 
one by waiting. He and other dealers discuss- 
ing the situation, however, agreed that large 
dealers are holding tight to stock except when 
they sell at satisfactory prices. They are bank- 
ing on improved conditions by next spring. 

Action on the freight rate question was de- 
ferred until the annual meeting. 

In the informal discussion, the election re- 
sults were commented on freely and there was 
general satisfaction expressed. Many pre- 
dicted an improvement in business conditions 
to follow very soon. 





HOO-HOO’S NEW VICEGERENTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of the Coneatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, today announced appointments by 
Snark L. M. Tully, as follows: 


C. E. Gay, Vicegerent Snark for the West Vir- 
07 district. He is connected with L. O. Smith 
0. 


W. G. Lusch, Marion, Ohio, Vicegerent Snark for 
the Marion district. This is in recognition of the 
recent successful concatenation held thére. 


J. S. Bollman, Vicegerent Snark for the Alex- 
andria, La., district. 

R. A. Forsyth, Vicegerent Snark for the Los 
Angeles district, announces that J. J. Rea has 
been appointed chairman of the membership 
committee in the district. Mr. Forsyth also 
advises that he is planning to hold a concatena- 
tion at Ventura, Calif., on Dec. 24, when he ex- 
pects to have at least twenty-five candidates. 


EIGHT KITTENS INITIATED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Moserty, Mo., Nov. 10.—Bight candidates 

were initiated into the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo in Elks Hall here tonight, preliminary 
to the ninth annual convention tomorrow of the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association. 
The officiating nine were as follows: Snark of 
the Universe—E. D. Tennant; Senior Hoo-Hoo 
—E. J. MceMabon; Junior Hoo-Hoo—Charles 
W. Spiess; Bojum—H. R. Isherwood; Scrive- 
noter—Roy M. Edmonds; Jabberwock—D. R. 
Fitzroy; Custocatian—G. A. Bromley; Ar- 
canoper—W. L. Henry; Gurdon—G. W. Glad- 
ding. 

The candidates were: Charles A. Figgins, 
manager Canton Lumber Co., Canton; Paul Ed- 
ward Kendall, advertising manager Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City; Robert L. Kings- 
burg, J. T. Cross Lumber Co., Moberly; Robert 
B. Phillips, Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; William A. Berg, St. Louis 
Sash & Door Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Edward 
O’Brien, jr., St. Louis, representative Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans; Charles 
J. Eskridge, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., St. 
Louis; Jolin Charles Harris, C. J. Harris Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis. 

After the concatenation a buffet luncheon was 
served. Snark L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, was 
to have been present but sent a telegram of 
regrets. Besides members of the Northeast as- 
sociation, Hoo-Hoo were here from St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 

THE BIG tree contest in New York State has 
closed, but worthy entrants are still being dis- 
closed. A monster elm tree on the farm of 
James Hanby, of Sodus, is 112 feet in height, 
with a spread of over 70 feet. It stands in the 
midst of a large woodlot. 














HOLDS FIRST FALL LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10.—William McChes- 
ney Martin, Federal reserve agent of the eighth 
Federal district, with headquarters here, was 
speaker at the first fall luncheon of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange held here tonight in the 
Daniel Boone room of the Hotel Statler. Mr. 
Martin declared that had it not been for the 
application of the methods of the Federal re- 
serve bank system, the United States would have 
been in the throes of a panic since last March 
or April. He declared there is no need to fear 
any such disaster in the future; that the finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial situation will 
adjust itself satisfactorily as long as the Fed- 
eral reserve system remains intact and business 
men handle their affairs on a conservative basis. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 8.—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of this city met in Griffith 
Hall Nov. 4, and after an excellent cafeteria 
luncheon President Robert B. Rayner called on 
two successful candidates in the recent election, 
J. Danforth Bush, who was elected lieutenant 
governor of Delaware by a big majority, and 
Victor E. Kugler, who was elected mayor of 
Woodbury, N. J. 

In the absence of Robert G. Kay, chairman of 
the railroad and transportation committee, Rob- 
ert E. Hilles reported that the matter of the 
abolition of the water-competitive rates had 
been brought before the committee but that 
it had taken no action, as the exchange was on 
record as favoring such abolition. After some 
discussion, it was moved that owing to the re- 
cent advance in freight rates, the exchange 
should notify the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it was opposed to any further in- 
crease at this time. 

B. Franklin Betts, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, reported that George W. Smith 
(Ine.), had been admitted to membership, and 
William Henry Smedley, chairman of the ar- 











bitration committee, reported three cases satis- 
factorily settled. 

Thomas B. Hammer reported on the recent 
convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, stating that the trans-Jersey canal 
project had received hearty support, and the 
St. Lawrence projects had been disapproved. 
The prophecy was made that a trans-Jersey 
canal would carry more tonnage in one year 
than the Panama Canal would in ten. 

Charles P. Maule nominated Hugh MclIlvain, 
formerly of J. Gibson McIlvain & Co., but now 
retired from the lumber business, as an honorary 
member, and he was unanimously elected. 

Frederick 8. Underhill reported on the recent 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Penn- 
sylvania, stating that forestry and the housing 
situation were subjects that claimed the most 
attention. 

The matter of the purchase of the property 
on Walnut Street as a home for the exchange 
and a lumbermen’s building, which had been 
held over from the special meeting on Oct. 19, 
was again brought up, as more members had 
had time to see the building, and after a lot 
of discussion, which became rather heated at 
times, the proposition was rejected, but the 
committee was asked to continue its efforts to 
find a place that would come nearer to unan- 
imous approval. 


CLEVELANDERS PLAN EXPANSION 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Nov. 8.—To broaden the 
scope of its work among members of the club and 
other members of the industry, establishment 
of a permanent home where out of town lumber- 
men may be welcomed and increase of member- 
ship to perhaps five hundred, are some of the 
objects to be sought by the Cleveland Lumber 
Club, one of the leading lumber trade social 
organizations in this country. This proposal 
was outlined by members at the annual meeting 
of the club at Hotel Cleveland Nov. 2. A com- 
mittee to work out the details was appointed, 
ineluding George 8. Gynn, Wilson Avenue Lum- 
ber Co.; C. H. Foote, the C. H. Foote Lumber 
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Co.; George T. Barner, the Barner-Meade Lum- 
ber Co.; John C. Hoffman, the Central Lumber 
Co.; Arthur Allen; Mark Hammill. 

At this meeting the following officers were 
elected: 

President—Jack Diamond, Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co. 


Vice president—George W. Myers, G. W. Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Secretary—John W. Enoch, J. W. Enoch Co. 
Treasurer—Halsey J. Teare, Potter, Teare & Co. 


During the evening the members were enter- 
tained with humorous stories by such gifted 
raconteurs as Jack Diamond, Johnny Hoffman, 
Reed Campbeljohn; Billy Ketchum, Ed Ransom, 
George W. Myers, Tom Gray, W. R. Hilton, 
mayor of Huron, Ohio’s perfectly paved city, 
and many others. Election returns were read by 
President Diamond. A ladies’ night for the 
December meeting is being worked up by the 
intrepid entertainment committee, John C. Hoff- 
man and Reed Campbeljohn. 





REMAINS GOLF CHAMPION 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—L. E. Cornelius, 
president Cornelius Lumber Co., champion golfer 
among the lumbermen of St. Louis, again demon- 
strated his right to the title by winning the 
prize for the low score at the final tournament 
of the year of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, at 
Midland Valley Coun- 
try Club last Thurs- 
day. Mr. Cornelius’ 








L. E. CORNELIUS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Who Won Prize for Low 
Golf Score 





score was 88. Scores | 
of other players fol- 
low: 
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©. E. Thomas..106 22 8&4 
BE. W. Wiese...106 20 86 
EB. D. Tennant.111 25 86 
H. R. Isherwood.125 25 100 
R. A. McClintic.108 13 95 |° 
E. R, Thomas.. 94 4 90 | 
J. K. Gruner...101 14 87 
R. W. Siegel.. 95 13 82 
J. R. North....108 239 83 
P. J. Lawrence.112 18 94 
8. W. Morten..127 25 102 
E. C. Robinson.117 25 92 
J. L. Benas....100 10 90 
H. F. Humes..104 20 8&4 
©. P. Jennings.109 11 99 |@ 
W. P. Anderson.104 22 82 
€. H. Hemphill.122 25 97 jj 
W. Hess cocoes 110 20 90) 
N. Wagoner....100 20 80 


Following the tournament, there was a din- 
ner at which the annual meeting was held and 
the following officers elected: 

President—J. L. Benas, vice president Waldstein 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—E. R. Thomas, Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co. 

c Secretary-treasurer—Will Hess, Hess Lumber 
Co. 


It was decided to hold two tournaments a 
month in 1921, instead of one as heretofore. 
The association is now in its third year. 


-_ 


HEAR IMPORTANT ADDRESSES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 8.—The members of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club featured the 
monthly meeting this evening by gathering at 
the Chamber of Commerce, to which most of 
them belong. There were invited membership 
of the Cincinnati Bar Association, a large num- 
ber of manufacturers and other business men 
and several of the leading financiers of the city. 
This affair followed the regular meeting and 
‘dinner of the club, and was for the purpose of 
giving opportunity to the interests mentioned 
to hear Judge Harry Olsen, chief justice of the 
municipal court of Chicago on the subject of 
trade courts as a means of adjusting business 
disputes, as distinguished from ordinary ar- 
bitration. 

More than three hundred persons accepted the 
invitation of the club, and the assembly hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce was well filled. 
Following the address of Judge Olsen the club 





members informally decided not to take any 
action until the next regular meeting, and 
then to act on his suggestion that a proper 
procedure would be to have a committee named 
to represent the club before the general as- 
sembly of Ohio at its next session, which opens 
in January. 

The regular meeting of the club was held in 
one of the dining rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce, at which Judge Olsen was a guest; 
but the feature of the dinner was an address by 
Judge W. M. Yeatman, of the municipal court 
of Cincinnati and chairman of the publicity 
committee of the Hamilton County League of 
Building Associations, appointed for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the attention of the citizens 
the importance of securing funds for the ex- 
pansion of home building. 

Following Judge Yeatman’s address Presi- 
dent Newell H. Hargrave appointed a committee, 
of which George Morgan, former president, 
is made chairman, and W. E. Talbert and P. 
V. Shoe are the other members, to make an 
investigation of the plan suggested by Judge 
Yeatman and report to the next meeting of 
the club. 

The club went on record with an unqualified 
endorsement of the resolution of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association in protest against 
the increase of demurrage rates effective Dee. 
1 by order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

W. J. Eckman, who represented the club at 
the recent convention of the trade ethics com- 
mittees of the several lumber organizations 
which met in this city under the auspices of 
the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, made 
his report, which was accepted and filed. 

The club adjourned to the general assembly 
hall where the invited representatives of the 
public were waiting to hear Judge Olsen, and 
after that to the first Monday of December, for 
the next regular meeting. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 10.—At the regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
held last night at the New Vendome Hotel, a 
letter was read by Secretary-treasurer William 
S. Partington, from the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association stating that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be asked to revoke 
the demurrage charge recently granted the 
railroads, and the local club endorsed the propo- 
sition. Another letter was read from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Cairo, Ill, asking co- 
operation in a petition to the commission ask- 
ing that lumbermen living in gateways like 
Cairo be permitted to enjoy the same rates as 
apply on thru shipments of lumber. 

Louis A. Holtman, of the membership com- 


mittee, reported he has his lines out for several ° 


new members. The meeting last night was the 
largest in several months and after a splendid 
luncheon several business matters were taken up. 

The next regular monthly meeting of the 
club will be held Dee. 14, at which time officers 
for the new year will be elected and installed. 
It is also expected that Santa Claus will make 
his appearance at this meeting. 





HEAR TRAFFIC MAN TALK 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 8.—Lumbermen’s 
Club members took Election Day off last week 
and held their weekly luncheon on Wednesday, 
President Phil Lanier introducing V. D. Fort, 
traffic manager of the Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads as prin- 
cipal speaker. Mr. Fort discussed car shortage 
and traffic congestion, appealing to his lumber- 
men hearers to codperate in relief of both con- 
ditions by heavy loading and prompt dispatch 
of cars assigned to them. ‘‘These two features 
—heavy loading and quick loading and unload- 
ing of cars—we ask the lumbermen to keep in 
mind continuously,’’ he said. ‘‘We want you 
to believe that the railroads are intensely in 
earnest in their desire to serve your inter- 
ests in serving their own, fully recognizing the 
fact that your prosperity means our pros- 
perity also. We can be mutually helpful in 
many ways, and I take this opportunity of 
assuring you that we propose to do our part.’? 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE—THE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF 
THE PALACE HOTEL is the scene of many of San Fran- 
cisco’s most prominent social events. The Pop concerts on 
Sunday evenings and the dances in the famous gold ball 
room every evening are always well attended. 
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Ask for Prices on anything in 


Yellow Pine 


or Hardwoods 


Among other “‘specials” we have for sale are the 
following— 


20 cars 5-4 x 6 to-12 — 10 to 20’ B & Btr. Steam 
K. D. Rgh. ¥. P. @ $63.00 fob mill. 

10 cars 6-4 x 6 to 12 — 10 to 20’ B & Br. Steam 
K. D. Reh Y. P. @ $65.00 fob mill. 

This is excellent stock, being well manufactured, 


cut full width and thickness and first class in every 
respect. Use Illinois Central rates and 3500 Ib. wet. 


KEFF A. SMITH, ‘372 


Tenn. 
We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “‘ Appreciation ’’ written by 
some of our pleased customers. 
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( A PLAN SERVICE ) 


Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 











Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO } 





A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
— it out before it was finally printed in book 
orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per sauare can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Specialists Confer on Blister Rust 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 8.—The sixth annual 
international blister rust conference was held 
Friday and Saturday of last week here in the 
State House. Representatives were present from 
all parts of the United States and of Canada. 
The meeting was under the auspices of the 
American Plant Pest Committee. Dr. A. W. 
Gilbert, Massachusetts’ State commissioner of 
agriculture, was chairman of the conference. 


Dr. Gilbert opened the session with an ad- 
dress. Five-minute reports and three-minute 
discussions on the codperation work toward 
eradication of the pest by representatives of the 
different States and Canada followed. They 
were by: L. E. Newman, New Hampshire; J. 
E. Riley, Vermont; C. E. Perry, Massachusetts; 
R. A. Sheals, Rhode Island; Prof. J. M. Briscoe, 
Maine; W. O. Filley, Connecticut; A. B. Brooks, 
New York; Dr. M. T. Cooke, New Jersey; P. O. 
Anderson, Minnesota; Dr. L. B. Fraker, Wis- 
consin; Dr. J. F. Martin, southern and western 
States; Mr. Wilson, Canada. The representa- 
tives of the three groups of States and of 
Canada were Federal officials and the others 
were State officials. There was a luncheon at 
the City Club. 


On the pathological investigations made dur- 
ing the year reports were made by the following 
speakers: Dr. G. P. Clinton, of the Connecticut 
agricultural experiment station; Dr. H. H. York, 
of the University of West Virginia; Dr. L. H. 
Pennington, of Syracuse University, and Dr. 
Perley Spaulding, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There was a dinner and smoker at the United 
States Hotel, where there were motion pictures 


of the blister rust, followed by a meeting of 
committees. 

On Saturday there was an address on ‘‘ The 
Future Needs of the Blister Rust Control,’’ by 
S. B. Detwiler; Dr. Haven Metcalf made a 
general summary. In the afternoon there was 
a conference between State and Federal repre- 
sentatives. 

There was a most interesting educational ex- 
hibit of tools used in eradication work and of 
maps of infected areas ete. It was stated that 
while the rust is extensively present in New 
York and in the New England States, it has 
been proved by the work of Federal and State 
officials that the rust can be controlled by the 
destruction of wild currant and gooseberry 
bushes within a few hundred feet of all white 
pine stands at a cost of about 50 cents an acre. 

C. C. Perry, agent of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in presenting the re- 
port for Massachusetts, said that there has been 
examined 18,389 acres in Carlisle, Hubbardston, 
Newburyport, North Andover, Petersham, 
Princeton, Royalston, Templeton, Topsfield, Ux- 
bridge and Winchendon, and that 1,224,308 wild 
and 1,421 cultivated ribes have been destroyed. 
He said the average cost was 54 cents an acre. 
and that of this 46 cents went for labor. 

His report urged continuation of local co- 
operation, establishment in each community of 
@ zone within which only ribes may be permitted, 
that not less than 75 acres be given codperative 
protection, that higher wages be paid to get 
more efficient and regular labor, that only the 
best men be retained in employment, that a 
minimum wage for rainy weather be established 
and that permanent records be kept. 





Associated Coopers in Semiannual 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 9.—‘‘The Head, 
Heart and Limbs of the Cooperage Industry,’’ 
was the theme of the fifth semiannual meeting 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America which began here yesterday. The first 
day was devoted to the meetings of the execu- 
tive committee, and today was given over to 
sectional and general meetings, which were held 
in Hotel Cleveland. 

A graphie picture of what the association 
means to its members was painted in the report 
of Secretary V. W. Krafft. He said that there 
are distinct evidences of a return ‘to normal, 
altho the hoped for and much desired stability 
will not materialize without the exercise of 
careful forethought and intelligent action. 
‘The intelligence displayed and the spirit ex- 
hibited in the disposition of these problems will 
constitute the contribution of each to the safe 
return to peace and prosperity,’’ he said. 


Head, Heart and Limbs of the Industry 


Mr. Krafft thus described ‘‘the head, heart 
and limbs of the cooperage industry: ’’ 


The directing force is the association, which 
stands at the head of the industry. It registers 
the various conditions and needs of each branch 
and the industry as a whole, and shapes its activi- 
ties accordingly along the lines of service and co- 
operation. It correlates the best thought in the 
industry and transforms it into action. It pro- 
bi the vehicle which is carrying industry for- 
ward. 

The heart is the spirit animating the industry. 
The spirit of fair dealing and the standard of 
business ethics prevailing in the industry exercise 
an influence on its directing force, the association, 
and are reflected in the activities of the association. 
It is the heart of the industry that distinguishes 
it as being in the foreground, standing for the 
fundamental principles of business honesty and 
square dealing, actuated by a spirit of true help- 
fulness and codédperation, or shows it to be one 
which is falling behind and doomed to extinction. 

The limbs of the industry, which constitute the 
motive power thru which alone progress is possi- 
ble, are represented by the various branches and 
groups of the industry. They are the support of 
the body and head, and the strength of that sup- 
port determines their movement. Each separate 
limb must be sound in order to lend the greatest 
possible power to the whole. A weakness in one 
of the limbs decreases the strength of the support 
and retards movement. There must be perfect co- 
ordination in the movement of each limb, all 
working in unison to carry the body; namely, the 
industry, forward. 


It is plain that a healthy body is dependent upo 
a clear head, a strong heart, and sound limbs. 
If a one fail in its proper function the body 
suffers. 

To revert to the head of the industry ; namely, 
the association: Its importance can not be over- 
estimated. It is constantly on the alert to detect 
and properly interpret influences affecting the in- 
dustry. It is a clearing house for information that 
will benefit the industry as a whole, each particu- 
lar branch, and the individual member. It fur- 
nishes service, which as it benefits the individual 
strengthens the whole. It is on the lookout for 
ways and means of furthering the interests of the 
industry or a particular group; it constitutes the 
necessary balance wheel to keep the mechanism 
working ee and steadily; it affords the 
agency thru which matters pertaining to the com- 
mon good may be intelligently handled; it affords 
a medium for the friendly settlement of misunder- 
standings and disputes; and it affords protection 
against adverse measures threatening the welfare 
of the industry. 


Reviews Inspection Service 


Mr. Krafft reviewed the work of the various 
activities of the association. He declared that 
the inauguration of the inspection service was 
the most forward step ever taken by the associa- 
tion, and continued: 


It should be borne in mind that this service has a 
twofold purpose: It supplies a certain stability 
to the industry and affords protection to all parties 
at interest, stimulates greater care on the part of 
the manufacturers who have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by shipping inferior material, 
and discourages unjust and unwarranted com- 
plaints on the part of buyers. 

Important as this part of the service is, the mill 
inspection service is of even greater importance, 
because it has for its prime purpose better mate 
rial which means better coeperage and the con- 
tinued use of the barrel as a container. We are 
making every effort to perfect this service and 
make ft as efficient as possible. In order that mill 
owners may be fully advised of the inspection of 
their mills we will hereafter arrange to provide 
them with inspection reports which will show con- 
ditions as found by the inspectors. In is con- 
nection it is confidently expected that the inevitable 
result of our mill inspection service will be the 
material lessening of the necessity for reinspec- 
tions at delivery points. Since the inauguration 
of this service as an association activity our in- 
spectors have made 169 mill inspections and 86 cars 
have been inspected at delivery points on account 
of complaint or rejection. 


Value of the Trade Mark 
The value of the trade mark was pointed out 
by Mr. Krafft as follows: 
A trade mark stands fer quality and is a dis- 
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tinct asset to anyone licensed to show it on their 
material or to so represent their material. Buy- 
ers will readily appreciate the fact that trade- 
marked material conforms with our grade rules and 
specifications. Indicative of the value which 
manufacturers place on the license to use the trade- 
mark is the fact that we have yet to receive a 
request for the inspection at delivery point of a 
car of trade-marked material. 


President Urges Coéperation 


‘*Help your competitors to turn out a better 
product, thereby assisting in perpetuating the 
life of your own business,’’ was the advice 
given by President Carl F. Meyer of St. Louis. 
Mr. Meyer reviewed the various benefits from 
the association’s work. For instance, he told 
how: 


A few years ago the bureau of explosives at- 
tempted to put the wood barrel out of business as 
far as the handling of gasoline, naphtha and kin- 
dred commodities were concerned, but the com- 
bined efforts of the National Coopers’ Association 
and the Stave & Heading Association by proving 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that a 
barrel could be made that would satisfactorily 
handle these products, prevented the accemplish- 
ment of such object. Could individual efforts 


have made this result possible? What was that 
worth to the tight cooperage industry? 

Satisfied users are not seeking substitutes; on 
the contrary, they are boosters. 


Traffic Committee Reports 


The report of the traffic committee listed the 
traffic matters of general and specific interest 
to the cooperage industry that had been han- 
dled during the last six months. The most im- 
portant of these was the general rate increase, 
the part of the association being described as 
follows: 


The issues in this case were of such far reaching 
importance that the hearings were closely attended 
by your attorney and secretary. Unfortunately, 
lumber and forest products interests were again 
unable to agree upon a policy with reference to the 
manner in which an increase was to be effected. 
It was our contention that a flat increase of a 
specific number of cents per hundred pounds should 

made, or, if a percentage increase be decided 
upon, then a maximum should be fixed. It is ex- 
pected that the disturbance in relationships will 
result in much litigation before the commission, as 
past experience does not justify the hope that any 
satisfactory readjustments will voluntarily be made 
by the carriers. 





Millwork Men Hold Cost Meetings 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 8.—Among recent activi- 
ties of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association was a special meet- 
ing of millwork men held at Houston, Tex., on 
Oct. 12. The purpose of the meeting was to 
explain to manufacturers the benefits that ac- 
erue from membership in the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau, of Chicago, and the use of 
its cost accounting system, which was officially 
adopted by the Southern association four years 
ago. 

Albert Steves, jr., of the Steves Sash & Door 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., presided. He introduced 
the late William Otis, president of the associa- 
tion, whose untimely death since the meeting 
was held cast a gloom over the southern millwork 
fraternity, and Secretary C. B. Harman, each 
of whom made short talks on millwork costs and 
general association work. At the conclusion of 
his remarks Mr. Harman introduced George H. 
Most, service director Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, who gave a blackboard demonstration 
of how to figure costs from cost book ‘‘A.’’ Mr, 
Most went into the subject very thoroly, explain- 
ing and answering questions for nearly four 
hours. Five of those present became subscribers 
to the bureau, making a total of seventeen Texas 
plants that now hold membership therein. 

Secretary Harman stated that inasmuch as 
the meeting was held purely in the interest of 
eost accounting he would not confuse matters 
by urging association membership at this time, 
but would rely on the good judgment of those 
present to identify themselves later with the 
Southern association, it being essential that 
the cost bureau and the Southern association 
should work together closely and receive equal 
support if the best results were to be obtained. 

Those present at this meeting were: 

Frank Stevens, Waco Sash & Door Co., Waco, 
Tex. ; Albert Steves, jr., Herbert Walters and M. D. 
Bird, Steves Sash & Door Co., San Antonio, Tex. ; 
W. M. Clapp, Gulf Manufacturing & Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex.; Charles Hagins, Clopton Planing 
Mill Co., Corsicana, Tex.; L. J. Fuller, Bering 
Manufacturing Co., Houston, Tex.; A. R. Jay, 
Massey Manufacturing Co., Houston, Tex.; L. & 
Abell and A. C. Abell, Houston Codperative Co., 
Houston, Tex.; A. C. Ireson and J. O. Eicke, Eicke 
Sash & Door Co., Houston, Tex.; T. E. Harrison, 
Seaboard Lumber & Milling Co., Galveston, Tex. ; 
C. A. Trautschold and Edward L. Shelfer, C. M. 
Trautschold Co., Waco, Tex.; M. S. Worsham, 
Buell Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Tex. ; 
Cc. C. Aldridge, George W. Smyth Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Beaumont, Tex.; George S. Nalle 
and J. M. Olcott, Nalle & Co., Austin, Tex.; V. 
Lauritzen, Lauritzen & Makin, Fort Worth, Tex. ; 
and R. M. Bucy, Jamestown Lumber Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Another meeting of similar character was held 
at New Orleans on Oct. 15, W. E. Wheless, 
Louisiana direetor of the Southern association, 
presiding. Talks similar to to those at Houston 
were made by Messrs. Otis, Harman and Most. 
All present at this meeting were members of 
both the Southern association and cost bureau, 
with the exception of the American Manufactur- 
ing Co., which handed in its application. The 


entire party were guests of the sash and door 
division of the Allied Building Council of New 
Orleans at a luncheon, followed by an automo- 
bile ride. Those in attendance were: 

George A. Miller, American Manufacturing Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Cyril P. William Geary 
& Son, New Orleans, La.; Otto C. Reimann and 
William C. Fleisch, Reimann Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.), New Orleans, La.; F. Bertram, National 
Sash & Door Co., New Orleans, La.; L. L. Webb 
and C. C. Bell, C. C. Bell Manufacturing Co. 
roe, La.; O. W. Nash, Shreveport Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport, La.; Allan R. Dickinson, Vic- 
toria Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Shreveport, La.; W. K. 
Ketteringham and B. L. Loper, Enochs Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Miss.; and W. E. 
Wheless, Allen Manufacturing Co., Shreveport, La. 

From New Orleans the party went to Shreve- 
port, where they were shown thru the works of 
the National Glass Co., viewing the interesting 
process of making window glass. speci 
luncheon party was given at the Country Club, 
followed by an automobile ride and an eveni 
performance at the anditorium on the State fair 
grounds. While at Shreveport the party was in 
charge of Messrs. E. R. and J. R. Jones and 
W. E. Wheless, all old ‘‘scoutmasters’’ of the 
Southern association. 

Mr. Otis and Mr. Harman went on to Little 
Rock, Ark., where on Oct. 24, in inspecting the 
plant of C. T. Abeles & Co., Mr. Otis fell from 
a platform, receiving injuries which resulted in 
his death two days later. 

Meetings similar to those held at Houston and 
New Orleans will be held at Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Nov. 9 and 10, and at Dallas, Tex., some 
time during January. Another meeting will 
also be held at Little Rock later if the manu- 
facturers of Arkansas desire it. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Nov. 17 and 18. At that time a president 
will be elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Otis. In the meantime Vice presi- 
dent P. F. Conway, of Danville, Va., will per- 
form the functions of president. 

In the death of William Otis the Southern 
association has lost a valuable executive and an 
indefatigable worker and friend of the mill- 
work industry in the South. He was unsparing 
of his time and money, always ready to respond 
to all calls in the interest of the association and 
the industry in general. 





LUMBERMAN FLIES TO LUNCH 


A clipping from the Pensacola (Fla.) Journal 
relates that W. H. Pickard, manager of the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., of Bagdad, Fla., is about to 
get in the habit of flying from his office in Bagdad 
to the Country Club at Pensacola, twenty miles 
away, for his luncheons. Mr. Pickard made the 
trip in twenty minutes one day last week in the 
Bluebird, a flying boat owned by Lieut. Whitted, of 
Pensacola, the same boat in which W. B. Harbeson, 
president of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., 
rode in last summer over the Gulf of Mexico when 
he discovered in the water the giant devil fish 
which he later captured. 
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WINTERTIME is 
nearly here— Is your 
job prepared and 
planned to meet it? 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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THE RED BOOK 


For the credit standing of 
all lumber trade. 


Collections a Specialty. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO Est. 1876 NEW YORK 


PLAN ruure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Stvies suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 5} 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
New Colonials 
Rooms$1.""W. 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms-$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 fos 
all 3 above books and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows”’ 3 to 6 Rooms—S0c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 361 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 


An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 

Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., ait 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. ” 











Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

|Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 

trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 

10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 

j6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 

ing—Dry and Dressed. 














The Cost of Growing Timber 4" !stetestine exposition 
By B. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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The ideal gift from a lum- 
berman or for a lumberman is 
one of the works of Douglas 34 
Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet”, the poet who put the 3 
lumber industry on the library 5% 
tables of America. ORS 
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»§| AND TRAIL | and Trail 
3 ee 


Superbly illu- 
strated in col- 
ors by Oliver 
Kemp, and fill- 
ed from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the 
saw and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 





The 
Woods 


Every sentence 
an essay on lum- 
ber and life, flash- 
ing with humor 
> or stiring the 
heart with senti- 
ment and good 
> common-sense 
philosophy. 

A beautiful book, 
$1.25 postpaid. 
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is a collection of ®&! 


thefunniestprose : 


writings of “the 
lumberman 
poet.” 

It is the everyday 
experiences of the 
lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every 
lumberman owes it 
to himself. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


In Forest Land . 


4 Third Edition. 
NG Lumbermen all enjoy it because it 
265 talks of their world and in their langu- 


sy age. 
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Printed in old style type on an- 
98 tique paper, bound in green silk cloth, 
gilt top and gold stamped, and illu- 








American Trees in Near East 





The close relationship 
between the United 
States and the coun- 
tries of the Near East 
which the last five years 
of American relief work 
over there has brought 
about, has had an inter- 
2sting effect on Georgian 
forestation programs. 
Georgia is that little re- 
public south of Russia, 
bordering on the Cas- 
pian Sea, which has dis- 
played such amazing en- 
terprise along so many 
lines. It is particularly 
famous for its hard- 
woods and walnut ve- 
neer, and has on differ- 
ent occasions offered to 
purchase American farm 
implements with hard- 
wood as the basis of 
exchange. 

Now Georgia, repre- 
sented by Mr. Rochin, 
manager of forestry in 
Georgia, has asked the 
American consul there 
for seeds from Ameri- 
can trees which would 
grow in Georgian soil. 
The consul has agreed to 
use his influence in pro- 
curing these _ seeds, 
which will be of great 





value in_ inereasing 
Georgia’s lumber po- 
tentialities. The Near 


East Relief Association, 
which has been feeding 





and. clothing the ref- 
ugees, orphans and oth- 
er victims of recent 
massacres in Armenia 
and Georgia, has encouraged the lumber indus- 
try over there as much as possible, since it has 
been and will continue to be one of the great 
sources of revenue for the country. Lack of 
modern sawmills and machinery has been a 
handicap in the past, but the Americans have 
introduced so many new ideas on power ma- 
chinery into Near East agricultural and indus- 
trial life, that up-to-date methods in lumber 
manufacture will not be long in coming. 





IS MADE MANAGER AND TREASURER 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 8.—Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of A. D. Wicks, 








Sawmill in Erivan, Armenia, Conducted Under Near East Relief Auspices, 
Where Refugees Are Given Employment. 


until recently assistant sales manager Finkbine 
Lumber Co., to be general manager and treasurer 
Trenton Lumber Co., of Jackson. The Trenton 
Lumber Co. is owned and officered by members of 
the Finkbine organization and Mr. Wicks has not 
divorced himself entirely from his old associates, 
with whom he served for sixteen years. W. E. 
Guild, president Trenton Lumber Co., is general 
manager of the Finkbine company, while C. E. 
Klumb, general sales manager Finkbine company, 
is also vice president Trenton Lumber Co. 

The Trenton Lumber Co. does a general manu- 
facturing and wholesale business in southern pine. 
Mr. Wicks succeeds H. F. Stanley, who resigns to 
start a lumber company of his own. 
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‘NEAR EAST CARPENTERS AT WORK 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


GRAND Rapips, Mico.—We received the elec- 
tion returns at Westminster Church, which, had 
we been a Democrat, would have been an ideal 
place at which to receive them. We were aston- 
ished to learn how many of those present had 
known all the while that it would be a land- 
slide. They should have told us before and 
saved the country all the millions the Republi- 
cans spent to buy the election and that the 
Democrats would have spent if they had had it. 

Personally we don’t believe there were nearly 
as many people voted for the Republican ticket 
as the returns indicate. There were a few mil- 
lion who didn’t vote for the Republican ticket 
—but against the Democratic ticket. Senator 
Harding could have swapped platforms with 
Jimmy Cox and won just the same if they had 
let him keep the party name. 

We don’t mean by that that ‘‘the two old 
parties are just alike,’’ as some pessimist likes 
to say now and then, because they are not. But 
this was a year when all you had to. do to an 
entry was to throw a Democratic blanket on him 
and he was a gone horse. Look at Smith in New 
York and Lewis in Illinois; a million New York 
Republicans wanted Smith and two or three 
hundred thousand Illinois Republicans didn’t 
want Small, but Lewis was retired to the ob- 
security of his own whiskers, and Smith, whom 
we don’t know at all, but there must be some- 
body who knows him, was lost in a blinding 
snowstorm of votes. 

Well, it’s over, and now we can get back to 
business, and thrift. And the best thrift story 
we have heard lately we heard here tonight. 
John Noel, who doesn’t own a car, met a friend 
of his and the following dialog ensued: 

*“John, why don’t you buy a car?’’ 

**T can’t afford it.’’ 

‘“Why, you can afford it as much as J can!’’ 

“*T know it.’’ 





SPRINGFIELD, Inu.—We hasten to assure the 
frenzied orators of Illinois on both sides that, 
despite the dire preélection predictions of what 
would happen if either side won or either side 
lost, the capitol building was still standing the 
day after election and the Government at 
Springfield still lives. We drove around there 
to see, and there it was. The only sadness we 
saw was furnished by a northern Illinois man 
we met on the train who was trying to figure 
out how he could sell dimension for which he 
paid $56 at $40 a thousand and make a profit. 





Decatur, ILL.— We are down here as the 
guest of Bert Ahrens for our week end—mean- 
ing Friday, Saturday and Sunday, not our head. 
And it has worked wonders. Bert is an optimist, 
and so is the Missus—and now is a grand time 
to be an optimist in the lumber business. There 
are a great many more reasons why a lumber- 
man ought to be an optimist just now than there 
are why he should. We can highly recommend 
the Ahrens’ treatment for what ails you, for 
we never had better treatment. ‘ 

Earl Evans is a Decaturian now, having sold 
out at Bement a year ago and moved to the big 
little university city. He looks better already. 
W. J. Huff, who came to Decatur thirty years 
ago, was also present. And Carl Sanborn, who 
used to travel up and down Michigan in the old 
days and knew every tank and crossing in the 
State, also lives down here and sees that Illinois 
doesn’t suffer for sash and doors. So you see 
this is quite a nice little lumber city. 

This is the seat of Milliken University, which 
is unquestionably one of the greatest universities 
in the country, for it is one of those where 
the books that emanate from this department 
are a part of the English literature course, to 
which fact we always point with pride. We 
feel sure that graduates who graduate: from 
Milliken, whatever else they may know, know 
a lot of good literature anyway. ‘Now if we 
could only get the lumbermen to read about 
the lumber industry! 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Pausing here for a few hours 
of a Sunday en route to Oklahoma, we fell to 
wondering who pays the freight. We remember 
that the advertising used to assure us that 
Jones did, but Jones seems to have got dis- 
couraged and quit, for we do not see his adver- 
tising any more. ' 

We, speaking entirely and personally for this 
department, are one of the few, the immortal 
few, who believe that the August increase in 
passenger and freight rates was unwise, un- 
necessary and excessive. They were raised under 
the shadow of, and in the face of, a great de- 
clining price movement in which the prices of 
things of which the railroads complained were 
on the eve of being corrected by the inevi- 
table law of supply and demand. This decline 
in labor and commodities already had begun— 
but the railroads went merrily on demanding 
an increase, and got it. Now these rates are 
out of line with what others are receiving. The 
railroads can buy lumber cheaper than since 
1917, but now haul other people’s lumber for the 
highest rates in history. 

During the last few years there has been but 
one remedy offered for every situation—raise 
the price. Were the farmers dissatisfied? Raise 
the price. Were the unions discontented? Raise 
the price. Was the manufacturer unhappy? 
Raise the price. In fact everybody was advised 
to raise the price, until nobody could raise the 
price. 

But, regarding the recent increase, we have 
been wondering who pays the freight—mill or 
yard?—and we tried to figure it out. At first 
glance it would seem the retail yard does. For 
example, 8-inch No. 2 southern pine shiplap is 
now $24 at the mill, the exact price that it was 
in December, 1917. But the Chicago rate from 
the mill in mind is now $11.25 instead of the 
$8.50 it was in 1917, making the delivered price 
$35.25, instead of the $32.50 price of 1917. So 
the retail yard is paying $2.75 more for its lum- 
ber than would be necessary if the old rates were 
in effect, since the mill is willing to take $24 
for the shiplap. Or, to put it another way, 
the yard is paying $2.75 more for its lumber, 
but the man who makes the lumber isn’t get- 
ting the money. ° 

But is the yard paying the freight? In Decem- 
ber, 1918, the price of this same shiplap f. o. b. 
mill was $27; on an $8.50 rate it cost the yard 
man $35.50 laid down. Now he can buy the 
same shiplap for 35.25 delivered, the millman 
absorbing the $2.75 increased freight and taking 
it, and a quarter more, out of the $27 he used to 
get f. o. b. mill in 1918. 

Who pays the freight? What do you think? 





What is troubling the proletariat of our great 
cities now isn’t the housing problem, but the 
parking problem. 





BE BRIEF 


Earth, sea and sky, morn, noon and night, 
Song, smile and grass and birds, 

Star, sun and moon, life and light, 
These make our wealth of words. 

The best to know, the best to say, 
To name the things that please, 

The best to speak each night, each day, 
Are just such words as these. 


Be brief in thought, be brief in art, 
Not long in word or speech, 

Each word a word to reach the heart, 
And thus the soul to reach. 

A few short words will tell a fact, 
A few short words a creed; 

Be brief in speech and straight in act, 
So he who runs may read. 





The prime minister of Canada announces that 
the salary of the leader of the opposition will 
be raised from $7,000 to $10,000. And over on 
this side a lot of fellows have had to raise the 
wife’s allowance themselves, 





Boost Your Oak 
Flooring Sales 


with Cromar, the patented brand 
that is completely finished and 
ready to use when laid. Sells fast 
for laying over old floors because 
it takes only one day to a room. 


Cromar 
Finished 
Oak 


Flooring 


is a high quality product with 
nine distinct advantages over un- 
ished flooring. A more durable, 

more beautiful finish. Less work, 
less cost for carpenter. Back coated to prevent 
warping and carefully protected against damage 
in storage and transit—see illustration. Now being 
specified by architects. 


Write for. booklets 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 
Penn. 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes I and i your profits by influ- 
yyy Bay for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘“‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and. artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is @ 
of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
h fo, $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
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Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps | 
The Largest House of Its Kind in America 4 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 


Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 


Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 748 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 














THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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[FOREST LUMBER CO.! 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


et PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Phones Grant 
1593-1594 





T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sates Manager 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
7 uable information on making correct estimates, 


4x9 [h ket edition] 
Oat te ices = Ne. Ss 00 Boswell 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Americagfiumnberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























CASES ASSIGNED FOR HEARING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuinetTon, D. C., Nov. 11.—The Inter- 

state Commerce Commission today announced 
the assignment of the following cases for oral 
argument here: Dec. 17, No. 11193, Bell Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Director General, Ahnapee & West- 
ern Railway Co. et al.; Dec. 21, No. 11229, 
Louis Werner Stave Co. vs. Director General, 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co.; Dec. 23, 
No. 11355, Central Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
and No. 11487, Buckeye Veneer Co. vs. Diree- 
tor General as agent. 





RETAILERS TO DISCUSS PENALTY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 10.—L. L. Barth, 

chairman of the reconsignment committee of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has called a meeting of the committee here 
Friday at the New Willard Hotel. John E. 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia, president of the Na- 
tional retailers, will be present. Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been invited to be 
present and a telegraphic invitation has been 
extended to Walter E. Gardner, traffic manager 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. The 
National retailers have intervened in the com- 
plaint of the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation against the $10 penalty storage charge 
on cars of lumber held for reconsignment. Fri- 
day’s meeting presumably will be devoted prin- 
cipally to a discussion of that case with the at- 
torneys of the retailers. 





UTILITIES COMMISSIONS IN ANNUAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—The thirty- 
second annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway & Public Utilities Commis- 
sions began its sessions here today. 


Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission told the convention that the United 
States will never again have private control 
and operation of the railroads unaccompanied 
by Federal and State supervision. 

Continuing, Chairman Clark said: 

Even if we should come to Government owner- 
ship and operation the necessity for a separate 
tribunal with jurisdiction to determine questions of 
reasonableness of charges and alleged discrimina- 
tions will be present. 

When the final balance sheet shall have been 
completed it will be found that the American people 
paid a handsome sum for the use and operation of 
the railroads during the war; but as such use and 
operation were essential as a war measure we 
must, I think, in fairness consider it as a part of 
the necessary expense of the war. 

‘*Self-seeking politicians have sought to 
further their own ends by making the State 
commissions unpopular, when those bodies, 
forced by rising costs, have raised tariffs to a 
level above the franchise rates on many public 
utilities,’’ said Walter A. Shaw, president of 
the association; continuing: 

This type of politician plays upon the prejudices 
of the public against corporations in general by 
picturing them as contract breakers who pros- 
pered unduly before the war, accumulated ex- 
cessive bank accounts and are now unwilling to 
bear their part of the burdens brought on by the 
war. 

As a result of the war the public mind is unset- 
tled. Economic conditions have changed. Many 
have taken advantage of the situation and their 
actions have been governed, not by the motto ‘my 
country,’ but by that of ‘myself;’ that is, those 
having no consideration for the future or the pub- 
lic good made the most out of the situation regard- 
less of consequences or public opinion, and their 
actions were not conducive to the return of nor- 
mal and sane conditions. 

Having in mind the disturbed economic condi- 
tions and the prejudicies of the public as fired by 
the politicians, aided by the prevailing unrest, we 
might well pause at this time and give serious con- 
sideration to the question, ‘Will regulation sur- 
vive? TI believe it will; but we should be alive to 








the situation, give the most serious thought to it, 
and wherever possible remedy existing defects and 
make changes or modifications in our laws to meet 
existing conditions. 

Mr. Shaw declared that in his judgment 
among the many enemies of regulation three are 
of paramount importance, and the greatest of 
the trio is politics. 





RELEASES OPEN TOP CARS 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Nov. 8.—Effective mid- 
night last night the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission released thousands of additional open 
top cars from the designation of ‘‘coal cars’’ 
set forth in Service Order No. 20, entered Oct. 
8. The commission has new amended that order 
so as to exclude from the designation ‘‘coal 
cars’’ ‘‘gondola cars with solid (fixed) sides 
and solid (fixed) flat bottoms, having sides 42 
inches or less in height, inside measurement, or 
cars equipped with racks, or cars which on 
June 19, 1920, had been definitely retired from 
service for the transportation of coal and 
stenciled or tagged for other service.’’ 





SALES OF SURPLUS SHIPPING 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Nov. 9.—Instead of 
$4,000,000, the United States Shipping Board 
will receive at least $7,500,000 and probably 
considerably more fer approximately $15,000,- 
000 worth of surplus property on the Pacific 
coast under the terms of a contract with Barde 
Bros., New York City. The property cost ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 and has been ap- 
praised at $15,000,000 under present conditions. 
Barde Bros. agree to turn over at least 50 per- 
cent of the appraised value. In addition, the 
shipping board is to receive 75 percent of all 
receipts in excess of 60 percent of the ap- 
praised value. 

Chairman Benson also has announced that 
since Aug. 1 the board has disposed of sixty- 
two vessels to American firms for a total of 
$26,493,449. The vessels include tugs, hulls 
without engines, wooden and steel cargo steam- 
ers and steel tankers. 





REVISING RATE COMBINATIONS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, according to the Southern 
Hardwood Trafic Association, has granted car- 
riers the privilege of revising their rules for 
making combinations and generally speaking, 
according to this authority, the new method will 
result in somewhat lower rates on forest prod- 
ucts. 


Here are the two proposed bases: 


To Single 
Base Be- advance, 
Point yond thru 
(85 (25 per- rates 
percent cent on com- 
terri- terri- bina- 
t tory) 
Present local basis...... 13 87% 
Present combination 
basis— 

Deductions from pres- 
ent local rates under 
Kelly’s combination 
MATE foe.0i5:055 os cooeckniass 2% 5 

Basing rates resulting 
from deductions 
where specified...... pS | 

Proposed combination 
basis— 

Deductions from _ pres- 
ent local rates to be 
authorized ......... 3% 6% 

Basing rates resulting 
from deductions 
where specified...... 10 31 6% 47% 


The new rules will probably become effective 
within the next week or ten days and will re- 
main in effect six months, at the end of which 
time they will be canceled. Before the expira- 
tion of this period, however, the carriers will, 
upon request, where the movement justifies, 
establish thru rates or proportional rates re- 
sulting in the same totals as will be available 
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under the new rules for making combination 
‘ rates. 

The association is requesting its members to 
advise it promptly of all important points to 
which forest products are being shipped on 
combination in order that it may secure thru 
or proportional rates thereon at the expira- 
tion of the period in question. 





TRANSIT PRIVILEGES ARE GRANTED 


MemPpuHiIs TENN., Nov. 9.—The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Co., and the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf 
Railroad Co. have advised the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of their willingness to put in 
transit arrangements at Memphis and Louis- 
ville, Ky., and they have requested that body 
to dismiss the case which came on for hearing 
at Memphis in March of the current year, ac- 
eording to a letter which J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, has just received from the 
commission at Washington. 

Officials of these roads, in announcing their 
decision, indicated that there had been a ma- 
terial change in conditions and that they had 
been influenced largely by the action of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., in grant- 
ing such arrangements at Louisville and Mem- 
phis. 

It is expected that these arrangements will 
result in the establishment of many mills, wood- 
working plants and yards at Memphis and Louis- 
ville. 





$10 PENALTY MAY NOT BE RENEWED 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 9.—It has been 
rumored that owing to improvement in the car 
situation, the $10 penalty charge order will not 
be renewed beyond Jan. 1, 1921, when it will 
expire, unless sooner changed, canceled or ex- 
tended. W. 8. Phippen, traffic manager of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, went to Washington to investigate the mat- 
ter. On his return he stated that while it was con- 
ceded that considerable improvement had been 
made in the car situation, and that there was 
a possibility that the penalty order would not 
be renewed, no authoritative statement that it 
would not be renewed could be obtained. 





FIXES DATE FOR HARDWOOD HEARING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for oral argu- 
ment here Dec. 9 Docket No. 11,009—Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association et al. vs. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Co. et al. 





MAKES RULING IN BARGE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed in a formal 
opinion handed down by Division 3—Commission- 
ers Hall, Daniels and Eastman—Docket No. 10,824 
—New York Board of Trade & Transportation vs. 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey et al. This 
case involves the rule for demurrage on car floats, 
lighters or barges used in New York harbor in 
transferring freight received for export on domestic 
bills of lading between rail terminals and ships in 
the harbor. The commission holds that the de 
murrage rule is not shown to be unjust, unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. 

“Whatever inequities reside in the present situa- 
tion can apparently best be eliminated by the use 
of the average agreement demurrage plan,” states 
the opinion. “We recommend that defendants en- 
courage its adoption.” 





REPARATION IN TWO LUMBER CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—A formal opinion 
handed down by Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Docket No. 10,881—Meeds 
Lumber Co. vs. Tennessee & Northern Railroad 
Corporation, et al.—awards complainant $47.97 
reparation, with interest from Sept. 24, 1917, on 
account of illegal charges collected on a carload of 
lumber shipped from Charles, Ala., to Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. When the shipment moved a joint com- 
modity rate of 29 cents per hundred pounds was 
in effect applicable only by way of the Virginia or 
Potomac River gateways and Cincinnati. Embar- 
goes were in effect via Virginia and Potomac River 
gateways and the route thru Cincinnati also was 
embargoed by the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific and the Panhandle. The Panhandle 


embargo expired before the shipment arrived at 
Louisville. 

The governing tariff of the Southern permitted 
reconsignment on the basis of the thru rate from 
point of origin to final destination, provided the 
shipment moved over a route via which thru rates 
and divisions were established. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern was a party to the tariff nam- 
ing the 29-cent rate and complainant contended 
the Southern should have routed shipment over 
that road from Louisville to Cincinnati and the 
Panhandle and Pennsylvania to Hollidaysburg. 
Defendants contended that no route via Louisville 
is shown in the tariff and that it was never in- 
tended that traffic should move to Cincinnati thru 
Louisville at the rate applicable over the direct 
route thru Cincinnati. 

The commission—Messrs. Hall and Ford—takes 
the ground that there is nothing in the tariff that 
would have precluded complainant from specifically 
routing the shipment thru Louisville en route to 
Cincinnati, the gateway thru which divisions were 
published if it had billed the shipment to final 
destination in the first instance. 


The opinion says: 


“If it was defendants’ purpose to restrict the 
application of joint rates to any particular route 
and the reconsignment privileges authorized in con- 
nection therewith to any particular point, they 
should have done so by clear and unequivocal 
language. That there were no established divi- 
sions thru Louisville was immaterial.” 

Commissioner Eastman does not share the view 
of Messrs. Hall and Ford, contending that “it is 
not a reasonable construction of the tariff to hold 
that it applied to shipments crossing the Ohio River 
at Louisville and reaching Cincinnati in this round- 
about fashion with an out-of-line movement of 106 
miles.” 

The same question is disposed of in No. 10,979— 
McGowin Lumber & Export Co. vs. Southern Rail- 
way Co., et al. In this case two carloads of lumber 
were shipped from Vredenburgh Junction, Ala., 
consigned to Louisville and reconsigned to Brook- 
lyn and Mount Vernon, N. Y. A combination rate 
of 41.8 cents was applied. Complainant contended 
the shipment should have been routed via Cincin- 
nati, in which event a joint rate of 31 cents would 
have been applicable. Commissioners Hall and 
Ford take this position, while Commissioner EHast- 
man contends that there was no warrant for rout- 
ing the cars via Cincinnati, for the reasans stated 
by him in No. 10,881. 

The carriers are directed to pay complainant 
$106 reparation, with interest from Oct. 30, 1917. 


In a formal opinion in No. 10,730—El Paso Sash 
& Door Co. vs. El Paso & Southwestern Railroad 
Co., et al.—Division 3 directs carriers to pay com- 
plainant $72 reparation, with interest from May 
7, 1919, as reparation on.account of an unreason- 
able rate charged for the transportation of two 
mixed carloads of sash, doors, millwork and lumber 
from El Paso, Texas, to Ajo, Ariz. 





HEARING ON THRU BILL OF LADING 

M®PMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 9.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager, and J. V. Norman, general 
counsel, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associ- 
ation, will be in Washington Nov. 15, to participate 
in the thru bill of lading hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision as representatives of 
the hardwood lumber industry. 

Under the new Transportation Act, according to 
Mr. Townshend, the commission, in conjunction 
with the United States Shipping Board, is charged 
with prescribing provisions of thru bills of lading. 
Hardwood interests are anxious to secure as favor- 
able provisions as possible and Mr. Townshend is 
of the opinion that the new bills will contain much 
more favorable regulations, as affecting the hard- 
wood industry, than present forms. 





PROTESTS RATE CANCELATION 

MEMPHIS, TPNN., Nov. 9.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association has entered vigorous pro- 
test against the proposed cancelation of net rates 
on rough forest products between points on the 
Southern Railway in Mississippi and points on the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad and the substitution of 
flat rates thereon. This protest is directed to the 
Southern Freight Rate Committee at Atlanta and 
to Walter Shipley, freight traffic manager for the 
Mobile & Ohio and the Southern Railway in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The association announces that the Southern 
Freight Rate Committee is considering the propo- 
sition of establishing rates on box or crate mate- 
rial, wood, wired, loose or in bundles, carload lots, 
from, to and between all points in Southern Terri- 
tory on a basis 5 cents higher than the common 
lumber rates. The principal movement, according 
to the association, from southern producing points 
is now on the basis of lumber rates, but present 
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Hardwoods and Hemlock 


we suggest that you investigate our 
facilities for manufacturing high grade 
stock for factory use and retail yard trade. 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


‘ Michigan 
BIRGH 


Limited Stock 1" to 4" 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. and No. 2 Com. 


Send us Your Inquiries 
Grand Rapids. 
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Contains the best work of ““*The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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In Stockh— 
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Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 
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Hickory—also implement stock. 


(Only second growth Hill Oak used!) 
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Red Oak Company, Inc. 
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birch 


We have the following 


Dry Stock 


for immediate shipment 


¥ 4 cing 3 ‘ Common & Better Birch 
5/4 1 Common & Better Birch 

; — 6/4 Ne; { Common & Better Birch 

{ Car 8/4 No. | Common & Better jae 

{ Car 10/4 No. | “pames & Better 

5 Cars soe & Longer One & Teo Ron 


Strips Birch 
i } sag 74 "No, 2. ng mag Birch 
Car 1x4 & Wid 5 ieee Birch 
10 Cars 4/4 No. 3 ad, 


3 Cars {x6 No. 3 Common Birch 
2 Cars 1x4 No. 3 Common Birch 


\ Rib Lake Lumber Co., 


Rib Lake, 


Wisconsin a5 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Srocialioe in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 








Northern Hardwoods 
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Northern Hardwoods, saat tak Ghee én" 
@ ears 4/4 No. { and No. 2 Com. Birch 
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tariffs do not cover the entire territory. There 
will be a hearing on this subject before the com- 
mittee Nov. 15. 


SECURES FAVORABLE RATE CHANGES 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—J. 8S. Thompson, 
Louisville district manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, reports several reductions 
in lumber and forest product freight rates as a 
result of good work that has been done during re- 
cent weeks. 

A reduction in log rates from stations on the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, to New Albany, effective Nov. 
25, has been secured; the old rate being on the 
basis of the combination to Louisville, while the 
new thru rate will be on the rate to, Louisville plus 
a bridge toll of 1% cents a hundred pounds, which 
will result in a net saving of 1 to 3 cents a hundred 
in moving logs to New Albany. 

A reduction has also been secured in the 
rates on lumber from stations on the Mobile 
& Ohio, in Alabama, Montgomery division, to 
all Louisville & Nashville points in Ken- 
tucky and ‘Tennessee, the new rate, _ effec- 
tive Nov. 30. The old rate was constructed 





from the lowest combination, while the new thru 
rate will be on the basis of the thru rates to Louis- 
ville, Owensboro and Henderson river crossings, on 
the basis of distance to the intermediary station. 

A number of railroads in Indiana, prior to Nov. 
5, did not publish a single line mileage rate on logs 
and stave bolts, resulting in numerous overcharges 
on intrastate shipments, The association has been 
successful in having this remedied, and all carriers 
operating in Indiana have agreed to a provision 
published in Supplement No. 3, to Agent Kelly’s 
Log Tariff, No. 209-d, effective Nov. 5, granting 
single line mileage rates on logs and bolts, at one- 
half cent under the joint rate. 

A reduction of nearly one-third in transportation 
charges on logs from Chesapeake & Ohio stations 
in eastern Kentucky to Louisville has been secured, 
the reduction placing the new charge at 1414 cents 
a hundred as against 21 cents on the old tariff, 
and affecting shipments from Bluestone, Brady, 
Bronson, Ewington, Farmer, Freestone, Midland, 
Morehead, Mt. Sterling, New Market, Olympia, 
Preston, Rockbille, Roserun, Salt Lick, Stepstone, 
Swinwel, and Van Antwerpt. The new tariff is 
retroactive from Aug. 26, 1920, resulting in repara- 
tion on numerous overcharges. 





Delay in Payment of Guaranty to Carriers 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States today took 
up the cudgels for the railroads, strongly urg- 
ing that, if possible, the Government find a way 
for making immediate payment to the carriers 
of funds due them under the guaranty provisions 
of the Transportation Act. In a resolution made 
public by the board of directors of the national 
chamber, the declaration is made that the money 
is urgently needed by the railroads. 

The comptroller of the treasury, who is the 
fiscal autocrat of every administration, has held 
that the secretary of the treasury is not author- 
ized by law to make payments to the railroads 
under the guaranty provisions until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has acertained and 
certified the entire amounts necessary to make 
good the guaranty to each road. The carriers 
had urged that partial payment be made in 
order to assist them in meeting obligations, 
pending the determination of the aggregate due. 
This, Comptroller Warwick says, is not author- 
ized by the law. There is no appeal from his 
decision, except to the courts, and they doubt- 
less could not dispose of the matter before the 
commission will have ascertained and certified 
the full amount due each carrier. 


The chamber’s railroad committee explains 
the situation as follows: 


The total amount of the operating deficit for all 
roads during the guaranty period was about $634,- 
000,000. Of this amount approximately $234,000,- 
000 has already been paid to the roads in the 
form of advances requested before Sept. 1, 1920. 
The railroads are, however, very much in need of 
the $400,000,000 still due. Some of them are 
facing strikes because of their inability to pay the 
wages due their employees under the retroactive 
provisions of the recent wage decision of the 
United States railroad labor board. Others are 
unable to secure the necessary funds to provide any 
new facilities and equipment or even to maintain 
their present facilities and equipment. None of 
them can expect that their credit will be fully 
restored at once by the new rate schedule which 
went into effect Sept. 1, 1920. 

It is therefore of great importance to the finan- 
cial stability of the roads, and is obviously in the 
public interest, for United States Government offi- 
cials to find some way to pay promptly the amounts 
due to the railroads from the Government. 

The Transportation Act provides that for a 
period of six months after the termination of Fed- 
eral control the United States shall guarantee to 
every railroad desiring to accept this provision 
a net railway operating income proportional to the 
standard return paid to the railroads by the Gov- 
ernment during the period of Federal operation. 
The Act also provides that: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission shall as 
soon as practicable after the expiration of the 
guaranty period ascertain and certify to the secre- 
tary of the treasury the several amounts necessary 
to make good the foregoing guaranty to each car- 
rier. The secretary of the treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed thereupon to draw war- 
rants in favor of each such carrier upon the 
treasury of the United States for the amount 
shown in such certificate as necessary to, make 
good such guaranty. An amount sufficient to pay 


such warrants is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated.” 

On Sept. 27, 1920, the secretary of the treasury 
asked the comptroller for an opinion in regard to 
whether the secretary is authorized under the 
provision of Section 209 of the Act to make pay- 
ments on certain certificates submitted to the 
secretary by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
certifying that certain amounts were due to certain 
carriers, subject to the proviso that the commission 
may hereafter certify to the secretary of the 
treasury such additional amounts as may be neces- 
sary to make good to the carrier the guaranty of 
a standard return for the period of six months 
after the termination of Federal control. 

The comptroller advised the secretary of the 
treasury that the payments in question can be 
made ‘only after a carrier has submitted its entire 
claim under the guaranty and the commission has 
ascertained the amount due thereon.’ He says 
also: ‘I can find nothing in the law to justify a 
conclusion to the effect that paragraph (g) author- 
ized any payment to a carrier before the amount 
due under the guaranty has been ascertained by 
the commission’; and he likewise expressed the 
view that ‘it is quite clear that the law does not 
give to the carrier the right to file its claim piece- 
meal and to have certificates for payment made 
by the commission without limit as to number or 
time.’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission interprets 
the law to mean that it is the duty of the commis- 
sion to ascertain at the earliest possible date 
definite amounts that are due to the railroads un- 
der the guaranty provisions of the Act and to 
certify these amounts to the secretary of the 
treasury for immediate payments to the railroads. 
This the commission has done; but, on the advice 
of the comptroller of the treasury, the secretary of 
the treasury has refused to make partial payments 
on account of amounts due as recommended by the 
commission and has asked that each road be 
required to make a final accounting before any 
further payments are made, and that the com- 
mission present a single certificate for each road 
that will serve as a basis for a single warrant 
making final settlement of the amount due to that 
road under the guaranty provisions of the Act. 

It is thus evident that the comptroller of the 
treasury, who is the law officer of the Treasury 
Department, interprets the guaranty provisions 
of the Transportation Act in one way, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission interprets them 
in another; and that if the amounts due to the 
railroads are to be paid promptly these two opinions 
must be reconciled on some basis that will permit 
partial payments. In an order dated Oct. 18, 1920, 
the commission outlined the form to be used by 
earriers in presenting their claims under the 
guaranty provisions of the Act, and ordered each 
carrier to file its claim on this form on or before 
Jan. 1, 1921. 

After the claims are filed it will be necessary for 
the commission to, review and adjust the amounts 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act before 
the commission can ascertain the total amounts due 
and certify them to the secretary of the treasury 
for final payment. In some cases this process may 
require many months or perhaps years, and mean- 
time large sums of money which the Government 
agreed to pay to the railroads.to enable them to 
take care of their current ‘expenditures during the 
guaranty period will be kept from them. 
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Makes Own Pick-Up Wagons 


The Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., operates three retail yards in that city. The 
main yard, where the head office is located, con- 
tains eighteen acres and in addition to providing a 
great deal of space for the storage of lumber and 








A truck of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., 
showing one of the Kelly Springfield Cater- 
pillar tires that has given excellent satisfac- 
tion and long service. 


timbers the company operates a planing mill, a 
box factory and what may be termed a grain door 
manufacturing plant. The planing mill will shortly 
be changed, enlarged and modernized. Plans have 
been considered for the new planing mill for some 


for the advancement of logging. So long as log- 
ging lasts the Holt “Caterpillar” will be one of 
the leading machines in the field and may be relied 
upon to do dependable work. 

In connection with this it may be well to state 
that probably the correct inference to draw from 
the above statement is that generally the Holt 10- 
ton was able to take more than one trailer from 
the swamp and that only in exceptionally bad 
places and with heavy loads was the machine re- 
stricted to one trailer.—EbITor. 





One Tractor Displaces 200 Men 


The heading of this article is one calculated to 
make sane and conservative loggers shake their 
heads in doubt, but the only trouble is that space 
would not permit going into sufficient detail as 
to all that one Holt “Caterpillar” tractor is accom- 
plishing in the Philippine Islands. This one trac- 
tor, according to the head of the company who 
operates it, can do more work in one day hauling 
logs than two hundred caribou and two hundred 
men. It is quite evident from this that all of the 
hard working. (?) individuals in the world are not 
centering their efforts at sawmills in the United 
States. Also it might be respectfully suggested 
that some labor leaders would find the islands in- 
teresting. 

The Holt “Caterpillar” tractor which is giving 
such satisfactory results in the Philippines is in 
the service of the Gordon, Schilling Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) and was delivered to the company at Sitio 
Boulati, Bario Colo, town of Dinalupihan, Bataan 
Province. Shortly after the tractor was delivered, 
John J. Gordon, manager of the company, went 
out to see the Holt in operation. He was some- 
what skeptical before he saw it in operation, but 
after he saw it he sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Holt Manufacturing Co.: 

“I take pleasure in stating, after seeing what 
your tractor did, that it is the best machine ever 
invented for logging in the Philippines. It can do 
more work in one day hauling logs im & two hun- 
dred caribou and two hundred men. was never 
so surprised as I was when I saw it ‘puting the 
largest logs I had in the woods, skidding them 
over the ground without apparent effort. I never 
had my doubts so shattered as they are at pres- 





time and the company has 
simply been awaiting a 
propitious time to make 
the change. 

All in all, the Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co. has 
a very complete establish- 
ment. Another example 
of this is found in the 
blacksmith shop, which is 
very efficient. All the 
wagons used by the com- 
pany are made by it, 
including the pick-up 
wagons upon which loads 
for the motor trucks are 
assembled. The company 
also has a garage, which 
is in charge of a compe- 
tent man. This man 
looks after the automo- 
biles used by the company 
for business purposes and 
also keeps the trucks in 
good shape. At present 
four trucks are being op- 


erated. time. 





Correcting an Error 


The attention of the Truck and Tractor Depart- 
ment has been directed to a statement which ap- 
peared on page 83 of the Oct. 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, describing a development 
in tractor logging, which read in part as follows: 
“Could handle two to three trailers with 800 to 
1,000 feet on each trailer on good road; one trailer 
in swamp with ease. Holt 10-ton could take only 
one out in certain places.” 

The statement above is misleading in that it is 
possible to draw a wrong inference from it in re- 
gard to the hauling ability of the Holt 10-ton 
tractor. Any tractor can doubtless be put in such 
a position that its working ability would be ma- 
terially cut down. The Holt “Caterpillar” was the 
pioneer tractor in the logging field and has made 
a splendid record in that field, doing a great deal 





Pick-up wagon made by the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 
hauled about the yard and loads are assembled on it, which by the aid 
of the rolls can be rolled on to the bed of a motor truck in a very short 





This wagon is 





ent, and as soon as we have the necessity for more 
tractors we will certainly have a train of ‘Cater- 
Pillars’ hauling lumber from our concession to 
Manila Bay, seventeen kilometers away. 

“Our present ‘Caterpillar’ tractor—a 45—1is 
being used for hauling our logs from the stump 
to the yard, and we find it can go to practi- 
cally all our logs and skid them out regardless 
of where they fall, even tho our concession is 
rather hilly and rocky. Its ability to climb hills 
is astonishing, and it is easy to control.’”’ 


eee 


Trucks and trailers are steadily and surely dis- 
placing horses in the large cities. Four years ago 
horses were common on the downtown streets of 
Chicago; today they are almost scarce. As a re- 
sult traffic moves much faster and the streets are 
appreciably cleaner. The majority of traffic jams 
are caused by slow moving teams. 





VENEERS 


a) oe 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 














Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 





RNITURE fact d factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialisis in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our ‘‘Peerless Brand’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





Can Ship 


Quick Dry Stock 


BASSWOOD HA MAPLE 
” 2 Cars Sys One 2 & Bt. 
{ Car pap & Btr. = Gere 6/4 No. 2 & Br. 
2 Cars 3/4 No. 2 & Btr. i oe oie s , 
1 Car 3/4 No. 2 HEMLOCK 
1 Car 3/4 No. | & No. 2 
4 cars 4/4 No. 2 5 Cars ix6 No. 2 
3 Gare 4/4 No. 3 + on Se oo 
1 Car {x6 No. 3 Le aE at ang 
5/4 No. 2 5 Cars 2 o. 3 
3 Cars 1” No. 3 
SOFT ELM SHINGLES 
2 Cars 4/4 No.2 & Btr. 1 car Sound Butt W. C 
ROCK ELM 2 Cars Extra *A* 
{Car 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. 2 Cavs Stand. *A* W. GC. 
SOFT ah LATH 
} or 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 2 Cars 32”. Hemlock 


5/4 No. 3 é Btr. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Band Mill . Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Ironwood, Mich. 


3 Cars 4’ Merch. Hemlock 











Complete Stocks of ‘\ 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 





Wausau. Wisconsin 


\ y, 
(Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Voucreate AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 559 HARDWOOD 
LUMBER “FLOORING 
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| OR OS E37. 


BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress 


Climax Lumber Company 
‘iain ‘winede 


J. W. O'’Sh h 4 
OShaughnessy New Orleans, La. 














Sanford - Bodge 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stech. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 215 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio. New Orleans, La, 

















Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















4 LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE \ 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre DIMENSION 
Tati, Loember Co, ‘OPO 
he Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. G. Bldg. J 








I. L. WEAVER 8S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 
General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 














A series 


Collections by Ketail Lumber Vealers 4. s<"<s 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil) 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


THE WOODS wostPocu® inciuding “TODAY.” ust 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 





Production is being curtailed, either by reduc- 
tion of working time or the laying off of men, at 
practically all sash, door and millwork plants. 
The Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., of 
Dubuque, Iowa, one of the largest sash and door 
producers in the country, this week announced a 
reduction from a 9-hour to an 8-hour day, and a 
— week, these reductions applying thruout the 
plant. 

A letter just received from C. B. Harman, secre- 
tary Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, says: 

“Demand and inquiry for millwork continues 
light thruout the south Atlantic and Gulf states. 
Orders on hand at the factories are getting less, 
while the labor situation becomes easier every day. 
Apparently there is a marked increase in the effi- 
ciency of labor. A strong tendency toward lower- 
ing wages prevails. Mill operators are not dis- 
couraged, and are looking forward to better condi- 
tions in the near future. An enormous amont of 
construction is being held back all over the South, 
more because of lack of credit than for any other 
reason. With normal credit conditions construc- 
tion will go forward regardless of the cost. New 
building continues active in Atlanta. With elec- 
tion past it is thought that business will take bet- 
ter form rapidly.” 

A good call for glazed windows is reported by 
Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories. 
Scarcity of this stock has prevented them from 
taking on many of the orders offered until re- 
cently, and now the business is coming in. Other- 
wise things are quiet. 








Cincinnati (Ohio) manufacturers are operating 
on curtailed schedules as the demand at present 
is light and uncertain. There is no pessimism in 
the trade as the Republican victory has given 
hopes of renewed activity in building next spring 
and the trade is looking forward to an exceptional 
year in 1921. 

The sash, door and millwork demand at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has shown no special feature of late. Owing 
to the lateness of the season it seems doubtful if 
much of the work contemplated will be begun be- 
fore spring. 

The sash and door business in Baltimore (Md.) 
altho leaving something to be desired, has kept up 
fairly well, and at least some members of the trade 
report they are doing very well. Of course, this 
is not a time when liberal profits can be realized ; 
but with building materials generally coming 
down, a fair prospect is discerned that a revival 
in construction will take place as soon as some of 
the present uncertainties cease to act as a check 
upon investments of this kind. 

The sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., are doing a moderate amount of business. 
Door factories in the Bay counties district are 
operating somewhat below capacity. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
sawmills are ‘curtailing production considerably 
owing to lack of eastern demand, but will have 
good stocks available when building revives. Sash 
and door cut stock production is light. There has 
been some export business. The pine box shook 
demand is fair and there will be shortage of box 
lumber this winter. 
























on the New York State barge canal. 
ernment thru the Railroad Administration. 
terestin 
water than by rail. 


The above illustration shows three of the self propelled cargo barges designed and put in service 
Twenty of these barges were contracted for by the 





Gov- 


In connection with water transportation it is In- 
to know that traffic experts now declare it is possible to move freight more rapidly by 





History Describes Resources of Cuba 


Because of its proximity to our shores, and 
its undeveloped fesources, affording numerous 
industrial and‘ investment opportunities, Amer- 
icans are becoming more and more interested 
in Cuba. A real need for a history of Cuba, 
dealing not only with the political development 
of the island but also affording accurate in- 
formation with regard to its resources and pres- 
ent industrial status, has been admirably met 
by the appearance of ‘‘The History of Cuba,’’ 
in five handsome volumes, published by B. F. 
Buck & Co., New York. The author is Willis 
Fletcher Johnson, A. M., L. H. D.; professor of 
the history of American foreign relations in 
New York University. The history is a master- 
piece of typography, being beautifully printed 
in large, clear type on antique stock and illus- 
trated by numerous fine half-tones and draw- 


ings. 

The last two volumes will probably be of the 
greatest interest to the average reader, as they 
deal with the history of the Cuban Republic, 
its politics, government and resources, while 
the other three trace the earlier history of the 
island, back to the time of Columbus. 

In volume V, which deals almost wholly with 
the resources of the island, there is a very in- 
teresting and valuable chapter describing the 





native varieties of timber. There are no less 
than 367 varieties of valuable forest trees in- 
digenous to the island, of which the assertion 
is made: ‘‘More than half of these are sus- 
ceptible to high polish and would, if known, 
demand remunerative prices in the hardwood 
markets of the world.’’ At present cedar and 
mahogany are the only two Cuban woods han- 
dled to any extent in the lumber centers of the 
United States. Few or none of the standard 
woods native to the United States are found 
on the island, but it is said that they have their 
natural equivalents from the viewpoint of 
utility. The chapter from which quotation has 
been made gives a list and complete description 
of sixty of the most useful woods found in 
Cuba. 

The great bulk of the timber lands or virgin 
forests of Cuba are scattered thruout the moun- 
tainous districts of the island, Santa Clara and 
Oriente, and belong to nonresident Spanish 
owners. The author says: ‘‘ While the timber 
is very valuable, the cost of cutting and get- 
ting out the logs with the help of oxen pre- 
cludes any possibility of profit, and will insure 
their remaining untouched until less expensive 
methods are found for their removal to the 
coast. The price of these lands vary at the 
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present time from $3 to $15 per acre and they 
ean be purchased only in large tracts.’’ 

Along the southern coast of Cuba bordering 
on the Caribbean, especially in the Province of 
Camaguey, are still large areas of virgin for- 
ests growing on low flat lands. Some of these 
are traversed by streams, down which the logs 
are rafted during the rainy season. Quite a 
large area of forest is still retained by the gov- 
ernment. The sale of these lands is forbidden 
by law, altho under certain conditions they may 
be leased by private parties. The total area 
of forest still retained by the republic is esti- 
mated at 1,226,450 acres. 

The statement is made that there is much 
fine, valuable hardwood timber in the mountain 
ranges of Pinar del Rio, Vinales and Bahia 
Honda, but lack of facilities for removal to 


the coast will probably cause it to remain un- 
molested for some years to come. 

This work, which is the first history of Cuba, 
in any language, covering the subject in any 
comprehensive way, will be of great value and 
interest to Americans contemplating a visit to 
the island. Lumbermen and other business 
men will find volume V especially valuable, all 
information therein regarding natural resources 
having been compiled under the auspices of the 
Cuban department of agriculture and officially 
verified by the secretary of agriculture, com- 
merce and labor of Cuba. 





THe MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, 
Chester, Pa., maintains an Americanization 
school for its foreign born employees, which 
meets on two evenings each week. 

















Ocean Freight Rates on Lumber 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers of New 
York City, quote the following as the prevailing 
ocean freight rates on lumber, in cents per 100 Ibs., 
unless otherwise stated. The columns indicated 
by “I” cover heavy woods, such as oak, ash, wal- 
nut, hiekory, gum etc., and the columns indicated 
by “I” cover light woods, such as white pine, 
spruce, chestnut, poplar etc. : 


Phila- New. 
Boston NewYork delphia Baltimore Norfo 
I II I II I II I I I 








from the above statement that the lumber ex- 
ported showed an average value of nearly $100 per 
thousand feet. 


South Organizes Export Bank 
New OrLgans, LA., Nov. 8.—One hundred south- 
ern bankers, gathered in conference here last Sat- 
urday, organized under the Edge law a bank to 
finance expart trade. 
Newport ‘That is to say, the pre- 
<j + \minary steps in its or- 
yz ganization were taken. 
Subscriptions tothe stock 








Liverpool ........... $1.00 $1.22 $1.00 $1.22 $1.00 $1.22 $1.00 $1.22 $1.00 $1.22 
Manchester 1.00 “1.22 1.00 “1.22 “1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 of the concern will be 
... 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 opened at once. A mint- 
1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 1.00 1.22 mum capitalization of 
‘en ee a <5 ak. Nees sees sees cess $6,000,000 has been 
22 1. ° . . ecce cece cece cece ’ b- 
+++ 100 122 100 1.22 1.00 122 1.00 1.23 —_ wae The 
100 128 11 IID £00 132 2? 22? pankerswho have enlisted 
Plth Goo 1222 i222 fil 100 122 iii: i.l) im the project confidently 
PO ae 65 .75 .65 .75 .65 .75 .65 .75 .65 .75 predict that the subscrip- 
Rotterdam ......... .65 .75 .65 .75 .65 .75 .65 .75 #«.65 #««.75 tion will far exceed the 
Hamburg eeeececeses sees ecce .80 -90 .80 .90 .80 . ae prescribed minimum, and 
ONES od ckb ccs eek eed &oue ecce .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 Wt cise, tees it is lanned eventually 
RMN Fes. cs cas ces cice EM A eee Sakae ein Sadi. Sade Ly 
Bordeaux ........... 222: "Ti Tg9 i990 * 80 °290 180 “190 Ii) III] to capitalize at $12,000,- 
Christiania ............. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 ; 
Copenhagen . 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 This will be, it is said, 
Gothenburg .. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 the second foreign finance 
SOOMAONNE oc 5.0060024 000 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.50 corporation to be organ- 
Marseilles .............. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
ized under the provisions 
COIs os ca onk ces 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 =e Base aw. 
Alexandria 1.222.222 222: PoC Sa ee esa ee a of the Edge law. The 
ra Sie ee » BO BOD ccc cece cece cove. voce. coca” SER COQueEe ie te 
Constantinople ......... a ae ea a eee 
MRUTOUG ciccncicvue eves .... 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 per M ft. was capitalized at only 
oo Mi vSeeReeRests gees ee eae bape 50.00 50.00 .... .... onl 5 $2,000,000. The south- 
EE bus. c ac keesee eace sece ee 5 one am sade “aeecleee z a 
Cad ""5 50.00 50.00 MID IND Ui perm ft! erm project, to be capital 


ized on a much more gen 





Exports Thru Virginia Ports 

NorFo.LkK, VA., Nov. 8.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during Septem- 
ber, 1920: 


467,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow ..... $ 42,024 
620,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool ... 58,107 
107,000 feet oak lumber to London ...... 555 
38,000 feet oak lumber to Manchester ... 3,954 
74,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool .. 6,093 
71,000 feet poplar lumber to London ... :742 


16,000 feet tupelo lumber to London .... 1,383 


DE ciccavedeeceecunces 4,100 

20,000 feet maple flooring to Liverpool. . 4,887 

16,000 feet pine lumber to Liverpool 1,942 
23,000 feet pine lumber to Georgetown, 

1 errr errr ‘ 95 

9,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool ... 451 

19,000 feet maple lumber to Liverpool .. 1,477 


32,000 feet spruce lumber to Liverpool .. 955 
14,000 feet gum lumber to Liverpool .... 1,500 


1,540,625 feet total lumber—Total value.. .$151,265 
Total value all forest products...... 273,990 


A comparison of September exports with those 
for August shows the feetage in the former month 
to be about 60 percent of that in August, while the 
value was just about one-half as large. A com- 
parison of September, 1920 and 1919, shows that 
this year’s exports were very much lighter, the 
figures for September, 1919, being 4,694,000 feet 
exported, valued at $399,031. The stevedoring in- 
terests here in Norfolk are complaining of a falling 
off in the volume of their business and are not 
very optimistic of the future. It is not believed 
that exports of forest products through this dis- 
trict during October will show up any better, if 
as well, as during September. It will be noted 


erous scale, will have for 
its purpose the financing of exports from the 
South, with particular attention to lumber, 
cotton, rice and sugar. A directorate of twenty 
members was nominated by the organizing commit- 
tee, giving representation to Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Florida and Virginia. The corporation will be 
domiciled in New Orleans, whose bankers have 
agreed to subscribe a minimum of $1,000,000 to 
its capital stock. 


Review of Ocean Freight Market 


The full cargo steamer market was quiet in all 
departments during the last week, the demand for 
coal carriers having shown a marked falling off, 
particularly to Scandinavian ports, say Cornish & 
Co., ocean freight brokers of New York City, in 
their freight circular for Nov. 6. There is still a 
fair inquiry for coal boats to Antwerp, Rotterdam 
and French Atlantic ports at charterers’ terms, and 
a few inquiries for grain carriers from North At- 
lantic and Gulf ports to the Mediterranean, but in 
all other trades there is but little demand. Prompt 
boats are plentiful and offer freely and rates are 
weak, unsettled and quotably lower. Chartering 
was limited thruout the week in all trades. 

There was no changes of consequence in the 
sailing vessel market and very little was reported 
in chartering. The demand for tonnage was 
limited and was confined largely to the West India 
and South American coal and lumber trades, with 
very few return freights offering. Coastwise or- 
ders to and from eastern and southern ports are 
scarce, and there is little or no demand for ton- 
nage in any of the transatlantic or long voyage 
trades. Tonnage offers steadily, and rates favor 
charterers. 

















in your town save work in 
cleaning and at the same time 
improve the appearance of 
their homes by selling Mr. 
Husband 


Acorn Brand 


‘* America’s Best Oak Flooring’”’ 


Already women know the advant- 
ages of Oak Flooring,and are keen 
for it. The national advertising 
campaign has done its work well 
—Acorn Brand will help you cash 
in on the demand already created. 





Send us your inquiries. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















= a 
NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red Oak Cherry Syeamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

ank Birch Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
\ - 











r 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. | 


Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 


St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 


Oak. Ash. Gum. Maple, Elm. Cypress. 
Sycamore. Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
\_ Memphis. Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. 











, 
TH, va] 
ard woods We have at our Thayer, W.Va. 
for Quick Shipmens "OS? Mute Delusion 








THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 
|__ Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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N addition to our output 

at Demopolis and Meri- 

dian, we do a general busi- 
ness in 


Southern 


Cc ie ema 


CYPRESS s.cn...PINE 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


GHICKASAW 





LUMBER GO., PEMoPoLs: 


*9 ALA,, U.S.A. ) 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
YY and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


ng alr ag Mobile, Ala. 











ot —— Pres. 
Bell 


llamy, Ala 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y-Treas. 
Hull, Ala. 


Long and 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Telegraph via Hull, (Ts) Ala. 


008a 











Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 
38” and 34” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 


Southern Yellow Pine 
Grades you may depend on. 





Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 











Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President. 


Brownell-Drews 
Cc. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber Co., Lid. Fs taseall 


MORGAN CITY; LA; “Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER ‘AND SHINGLES 




















LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 8.—Business with the local lumber trade 
is very quiet, construction work with the exception 
of a little residence building being about over for 
the season, while commercial and industrial 
projects have all been sidetracked until spring. 
The result is but little demand for lumber from 
the building trades. With the hardwood lumber 
trade things are just as quiet, the consuming fac- 
tories being stocked and refusing to buy until they 
need it, while their orders and production are off 
and consumption is slow. Prices are slowly declin- 
ing. It is reported that small mills are needing 
business and are cutting prices steadily to sell a 
few cars, which is further weakening the market. 

J. L. Dawson, of the Dawson Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, is back from a five weeks’ trip to the Coast, 
having looked over the larger mills in Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia, with the idea of jobbing fir and redwood 
principally thru his Louisville office, along with 
southern pine and hardwoods. Mr. Dawson also 
looked over cedar, white pine, spruce and other 
woods. He visited the Humbolt County district 
and the plant of the Pacific Lumber Co. at Scotia, 
Cal. Mr. Dawson stated that he found business a 
little dull with the mills, but the operators were 
optimistic, are shipping a good deal of lumber to 
southern California, and report that the Coast 
furniture trade is buying fairly well. 

A meeting of the directors of the Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held in 
December to arrange for the annual meeting, which 
will probably be held at Louisville in late January 
or early February. 

A. C. Long, Louisville representative of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., has moved his offices 
from the Stark Building to Room 101 Todd Build- 


ing. 
: LANSING, MICH. 


Nov. 8.—While there has been some decline in 
lumber, other building materials remain at prac- 
tically the same prices with little prospect of de 
creases. L. C. Briggs, of the Briggs Co., de- 
clares that no further decided slumps in cost may 
be expected by prospective home and industrial 
builders. Consequently there is no object in de- 
laying necessary building, and so builders are pre- 
pared to handle a rush of business next year. The 
Briggs company is loaded with contracts for both 
local and outside building in 1921, and it is 
planned to increase its Grand Ledge factory. 

According to the management of the Rikerd 
Lumber Co., the Rikerd interior finish mills will 
be kept busy thruout the winter months. The 
local company has a number of large contracts 
which will require considerable material and mill- 


work. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 8.—Little change has taken place in the 
lumber trade in central Ohio territory during the 
last week. Both hardwoods and southern pine are 
weak. Buying is limited strictly to immediate 
wants. 

Southern pine shows weakness in all localities 
and a wide range in prices is reported. This 
amounts to $10 to $15 on certain items. Retailers 
are still waiting for lower prices. Building opera- 
tions, which still are active, are gradually slacken- 
ing. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a quiet trade in hardwoods. Buying with 
retailers is the best feature, as factories are not 
placing orders to any extent. Retail stocks, being 
light, are being replenished but no accumulation 
is reported. Production in hardwood sections is 
now down to about 50 percent of normal. Prices 
are rather weak, but in the last week no change 
has been made. 

Innis Creighton, manager of the Liverpool branch 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., has arrived in 
Columbus for a conference with the company’s 
officials. While on board ship he was thrown 
against a rail and his collar bone was fractured. 

C. N. Scott, of Lima, Ohio, formerly represent- 
ing the Gulfport Lumber Co. in northwestern Ohio, 
has become associated with the Sanford-Bodge 
Lumber Co., of Columbus, as a traveler in the 
same territory. 

The Adams-Winn-Prechtel Co. is the name of a 
$25,000 Ohio corporation chartered recently to 
operate a wholesale business’ in cypress, southern 
pine and west Coast products at Norwalk, Ohio. 
D. R. Winn, who has been connected with the Winn 
Cypress Co., of Dayton;‘is president ; R. R. Adams, 
formerly sales managér of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., of Columbus, is vice president ; and 
Charles Prechtel, a retailer of Norwalk, secretary- 





treasurer. Mr. Winn retains his interest in the 
Winn Cypress Co. but gives up active management. 
Mr..Prechtel retains his retail business in Norwalk. 

E. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports a better feeling in hardwood 
circles. This is shown by a larger number of in- 
quiries, many of which develop into orders. In- 
quiries are now from consumers instead of from 
wholesalers. Prices are unchanged from the previ- 
ous week. The demand for car stocks is good and 
this business is one of the best features at this 


time. 
“BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 8.—A decidedly better feeling is apparent 
among the lumbermen in this section, and renewed 
activity is looked for in the near future. The 
General Motors interests in Saginaw are preparing 
for an increase in production in the near future 
and two of the larger automobile companies in 
Flint announce they will resume production on a 
large scale. The demand for high grade hardwoods 
continues fair and the general opinion is that the 
shortage of stock will have a tendency to increase 
prices on the higher grades. A gradual curtail- 
ment among the mills continues as the stocks in- 
crease, and it is unlikely that production will again 
reach normal until after Jan. 1 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 9.—Inquiries with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of Evansville and southwestern Indi- 
ana have been less during last week than for the 
corresponding week and orders too have been 
fewer. There has been quite a slackening up of 
trade, altho there is still a good demand for a 
certain few items in the hardwood line. Reports 
from many points in this section say that a good 
many mills are closing down and that more mills 
will close just as soon as they work up what logs 
they have on hand. The situation is not very en- 
couraging, altho many lumbermen believe that the 
retrenchment policy of many of the large manu- 
facturing concerns will last only until after the 
first of the year and that trade is bound to pick 
up later on. Consumers are buying what they must 
have for their immediate use and no more. Many 
of the small country yards report their stocks run- 
ning low, but they are not making any effort to 
replenish them. Prices are tending downward on 
certain low grades, while prices on the higher 
grades are holding their own very well. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 8.—The last of the logs of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co.’s camps at Bird Center, Marinette 
County, have been loaded and sent to the com- 
pany’s mill in Menominee, Mich., across the river 
from this city. A crew of men is now at work 
tearing up the railroad tracks and loading the 
steel for shipment to Segola, Mich., where the 
company, under the supervision of W. F. Hallen- 
beck, has built a set of camps and is laying tracks 
into a large tract of timber which it owns there. 

The new and modern club house which the Saw- 
yer Goodman Co., of this city, is erecting at 
Segola, Mich., is nearing completion and it is 
hoped to have it in readiness for dedication upon 
Thanksgiving Day. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 9.—Buffalo building permits for October 
numbered 373, with costs of $1,106,000. This is 
a decline in costs of 32 percent as compared with 
the same month of last year when the permits 
numbered 542 and costs were $1,629,000. Last 
week permits numbered fifty-eight with only four 
frame dwellings. The costs were $269,400. 

The New York State Waterways Association will 
hold its annual convention in this city on Thurs- 
day and Friday. The two chief subjects discussed 
will be the proposed canalization of the St. Law- 
rence River and the increasing use and efficiency 
of the New York State barge canal. Several speak- 
ers will point out the impracticability of the St. 
Lawrence River scheme. A good many prominent 
men will be in attendance and numerous addresses 
are on the program. One is by George D. Pratt, 
State conservation commissioner, who will speak 
on State conservation of water resources. At the 
closing session it is expected that resolutions will 
be submitted embodying definite plans of opposi- 
tion to the St. Lawrence River project. 

There is a movement on foot to establish a State 
traffic league to look after all transportation and 
rates in thé interest of shippers. A preliminary 
meeting was held at the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce last week, at which a number of out- 
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lying railroad centers were also represented. Not 
much was done except to state the purpose of the 
movement and to state the names of those desired 
as members. The New York city list is a long 
one. The next meeting will be held in New York 
on Nov. 17. 

A visitor here last week was Robert Evans, 
representative of Edward Chaloner & Co., hard- 
wood dealers at Liverpool, Eng. He is making a 
business trip thru the United States. 

C. W. Bodge, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., 
is making a two weeks’ trip to the mills in the 
Southeast and advises the office that the lumber 
situation is stronger, because of the closing of 
many mills. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 8.—While the volume of business in hard- 
wood has remained practically stationary during 
the last week, there have been no new shutdowns, 
On the other hand, none of the mills which have 
closed down from time to time have resumed opera- 
tions. Manufacturers look upon as significant the 
fact that the last ten days have produced no 
change. The steadiness has brought about an iron- 
ing out in the differences in quotations, something 
which has been very much desired for several 


weeks, 
MILWAUKEE, VWviS. 


Nov. 9.—The national and State election and 
the general readjustment of business have not had 
any noticeable effects on the lumber situation. 
From the viewpoint of lumber consumption on 
building and construction no great activity is 
looked for during the coming months, as this sec- 
tion of the country is approaching the winter and 
a seasonable recession of building activities. With 
crop and farm work well out of the way, agricul- 
turists have given some attention to building and 
repair work on farms before the extreme cold 
weather and snow sets in. 

In Milwaukee the drop in value of contemplated 
construction is noticeable from the report of the 
building inspector. The actual construction work 
authorized by the department during the last 
month was just under $1,000,000. The decline 
during recent months below the corresponding 
period last year has nearly wiped out the gain 
made early in the season. October showed a large 
falling off. 

One of the difficulties which are confronting 
lumber manufacturers of this territory is the solu- 
tion to the problem of producing lumber to be sold 
at lower prices than have been asked for some 
time, and still maintain the increasing costs of 
labor and other items going into production costs. 
It is reported that several Wisconsin manufac- 
turers have decided to shut down their mills and 
whether other mills will resume winter operations 
depends largely on whether they will be able to 
move their present stock. If conditions do not im- 
prove, log cutting operations will be suspended 
entirely this winter, according to a local operator. 
No matter what change may set in, woodsmen can 
not expect to go back to work at the present rate 
of wages and a reduction is inevitable. It is esti- 
mated that operations are being carried on at a 
60 percent basis at present. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Nov. 9.—The first heavy snow of the season ar- 
rived last night and today and logging activities 
in the vicinity are on the increase. The Bissell 
Lumber Co.’s camps near Mellen are working with 
a full crew and already have a large number of 
logs cut. The Keil Wooden Ware Co., of this city, 
has three camps working and is getting out a large 
supply of veneer timber. 

The question of wages for the men in the woods 
seems to be the paramount issue among the mill 
owners in the vicinity just now. It is expected 
that a substantial cut will be made in wages in 
the near future. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 9.—The present lifeless market for hard- 
wood lumber is further stifling production and the 
total output each day drops a little lower as com- 
pared with normal not only at Memphis proper 
but thruout the southern hardwood field. Difficul- 
ties of financing, under present credit conditions 
and inability to ship more than an extremely small 
.Percentage of output, are the main factors in bring- 
ing about such extensive closing down of hardwood 
lumber mills and woodworking plants. There is a 
somewhat better financial situation here, accord- 
ing to members of the trade. Liquidation is pro- 
ceeding along sound lines and the banks are getting 
in money from cotton factors and other heavy bor- 
rowers. The presidential election is out of the 
way and this is regarded as a factor that is cal- 
culated to clear the business atmosphere, 

Better times are believed to be ahead, but the 
consensus is that it may take several months for 


confidence in business to revive to a point where 
consumers of hardwood lumber will reénter the 
market in a large way. In the meantime, buying is 
of the hand-to-mouth sort and business is exceed- 
ingly restricted. The average lumberman, asked 
regarding the situation, reports that he is not se- 
curing any of the limited orders available. Dull- 
ness is the rule in hardwood lumber and it is be- 
coming steadily more and more the rule with forest 
products generally, including flooring, ceiling, sid- 
ing, interior trim, boxes, crates, furniture and 
other things made from lumber. The mills them- 
selves blazed the trail in the direction of curtail- 
ing logging and manufacturing operations, but it is 
quite apparent that they are not to travel alone, 
as indicated by the number of woodworking plants 
that are going on short time or closing down alto- 
gether. Neither domestic nor foreign buyers are 
in the market, and, while prices are perhaps no 
lower than they have been recently, low quotations 
at which lumber is offered are failing to stimulate 
demand in the slightest degree. 

Labor is getting somewhat cheaper. This is re- 
garded as an encouraging development because it 
presages lower manufacturing costs. Foodstuffs 
are much cheaper and this likewise points in the 
same general direction. This will help materially 
in current production and it will prove a decidedly 
favorable factor when it comes to resumption of 
operations by plants now closed down. But it is 
conceded that it will not help in the slightest de- 
gree the lumberman who is carrying output pro- 
duced on the basis of the high cost of logs, lumber, 
labor and other elements during the summer and 
fall of 1920. 

The Kelsey Wheel Co. has recently laid off 1,100 
men. Nickey Bros. & Co. (Inc.) laid off prac- 
tically 150. Other firms have been laying off both 
their logging and milling crews, and, while it is 
not known how many men have been thrown out of 
employment thru the curtailment policy of hard- 
wood mills and woodworking plants, it is certain 
that it will run far into the thousands in Mem- 
phis and the Memphis territory. 


HYMENEAL 


BENSON-KING. Simon Benson, pioneer tim- 
ber and lumberman of the Columbia River dis- 
trict, and Mrs. Harriet King, of Hood River, 
Ore., were married at the Benson Hotel, Port- 
land, Ore., Saturday evening, Nov. 6. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benson left immediately for Long Beach, 
Calif., where they will spend the winter. The 
ceremony was performed by Judge George W. 
Stapleton, lifetime friend of Mr. Benson. The 
bride is a sister of Mrs. Gordon Hunter, wife of 
Chief Justice Hunter of British Columbia, and 
is widely known on the Coast thru her remark- 
ably successful operation of a large apple or- 
chard in the Hood River valley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Benson expect to return in May when Mr. Ben- 
son’s new hotel, the Wahkenah, on the Colum- 
bia = Highway, near Hood River, will be 
opened. 





CRUIKSHANK-YOUNG. The marriage of Miss 
Julia Porter Young, of Stockton, Calif., to 
Charles A. Cruikshank, jr., of Everett, Wash., 
took place on Saturday evening, Nov. 6, in St. 
John’s Church, Stockton. Mr. Cruikshank is 
connected with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
at Everett, Wash., and is the son and grand- 
son of lumbermen. His grandfather, John J. 
Cruikshank was one of the early day lumbermen 
of the Mississippi Valley, conducting a large 
lumber manufacturing plant in Hannibal, Mo., 
when log rafts were a common sight along the 
river. Operating under the name of J. J. Cruik- 
shank he became famous thruout the middle, 
West as one of the dependable lumber and mill- 
men. The young man’s father, C. A. Cruik- 
shank, now of the firm of Cruikshank Lumber & 
Coal Co., of Hannibal, is also widely known in 
the lumber business, and Charles A. Cruikshank, 
jr., has followed in their footsteps, going to 
Everett for the purpose of acquiring a thoro 
training in all departments of the lumber busi- 
ness. After graduation from the Hannibal high 
school he attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and later Washington University at St. 
Louis. He left Hannibal about a year ago to 
take the position in Everett. The bride is 
daughter of Mrs. Junius D. Young, formerly of 
Hannibal, and is a graduate of Leland Stanford 
University. 


MILLER-STOREY. Miss Betty Storey, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Storey, of Portland, 
Ore., was married to Vilroy Cole Miller recently 
at the home of the bride’s parents in Portland. 
Rev. Mr Gardner, of Detroit, Mich., officiated. 
The father of the bride, J. O. Storey, is promi- 
nently identified with the lumber industry on 
the Coast and is the designer of a new type of 
sawmill which has been successfully installed 
in that region and which was described in full 
in an article by Mr. Storey in a recent issue in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WYMOND-TYLER. Louis H. 
son of L. H. Wymond, of the Chess & Wymond 
Co., and the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was married in that city recently to 
Miss Jane Tyler, also of Louisville. 


Wymond, jr., 


LOUISIA RED CYPRESS 


r 





Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 


= il 


Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 








Tupelo—Hardwoods 











Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


GYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


ees Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & BrownCypressCo.,Ltd. 


% Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA a 
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The Planters Lumber Co. | 


JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 


BAND SAWED 


OUuUI1S1aANAa 
RedCGypress 
LUMBER & SHINGLES 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling and Mouldings. 
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Good 
Stock -<@< 
And fast in filling orders for 


Dealers’ aoe Long Leaf 
. . imbers Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., “rem? 


= TIMBERS] 


WHITE 
OAK 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
6 ——©» 


| FLORIDA 







































Marathon x 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 


We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Polina Bulline. Tallahassee, Fla. 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


F + high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER" 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 
CENTU 


RY, FLORIDA 


















ER, SHINGLES ane LATH. 





Cummer Cypress Co. | 











Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


] Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City ' 























The Milton Lumber Co. 
Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida , a 

sine ix V@llow Pine Lumber 
ae pel and Piling up to 100 feet 















EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 6.—“The king is dead ; long live the presi- 


dent.” This message trickled into Everett, to the 
Everett Daily Herald, this morning from H. J. 
Miller, the “lumber poet,” from Memphis, Tenn., 
where Miller chanced to be when the inspiration 
came to shoot this bit to the “home folks,’ who 
knew him well when he was part owner of a lum- 
ber mill at Index. Incidentally, Miller’s telegram 
epitomized the feelings of the lumbermen here to- 
day. Thruout the industry was found a feeling 
that with the future national policy determined 
by the election of Tuesday there would come a re- 
turn to orderly processes and stable business con- 
ditions. 

It is true that the lumbermen did not forget the 
recent freight rate “adjustment” that crowds them 
out of much of their market, but they were en- 
couraged by the report brought home by B. L. Con- 
nor, of Connor & Bailey, who reached Everett this 
morning after a trip of six weeks in the East that 
took him to Cleveland and Washington and as far 
south as New Orleans. “I found conditions to be 
much better than I thought I would,” said Mr. 
Connor, “so much better, in fact, that I am con- 
fident buying will be restored to normal within the 
next thirty to sixty days.” 

Production of lumber and shingles remained here 
this week at about the same quantity as last week 
—virtually zero for the shingles and only slightly 
below ordinary production for lumber. Continued 
fair weather has been helpful to loggers, a period 
of rainfall that developed a little earlier in the 
fall than usual having been followed by clear skies, 
and log output is continuing a satisfactory quan- 
tity, despite the drop in log prices of nearly 50 


percent that reflected the collapse of the lumber. 


market a few weeks ago. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 6.—Prices in and around Los Angeles are 
not at present keeping up their former firmness, 
altho the general retail demand is still strong. The 
wholesale buyer is keeping quiet and is not placing 
orders with the readiness shown only a few weeks 
ago. Some dealers take the position that the bot- 
tom has been reached because prices have gone 
down below the cost of production, and many mills 
are having to close down. Retail prices have not 
been decreased, probably owing to the heavy over- 
head expenses incurred. 

It is practically impossible to give the actual 
prices upon which this market is working. There 
have been a lot of low prices recently, some of them 
on transit cars, others on stock that northern mills 
were anxious to move. Within the last few days 
there were received quotations on common dimen- 
sion of anywhere from $2 to $5 over Rail “B” 
list, while boards have been selling for $8 and $10 
over. Flooring is not so strong and now sells for 
$20 over for No. 1 vertical grain and similar 
reductions for the other grades. Prices vary 
widely. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 6.—The building record in Bellingham re- 
mains nearly as good as it was two months ago in 
number of permits issued. Numerous permits have 
been granted for enlargement of homes and for 
garages and poultry houses and architects hope 
for a fairly brisk spring, especially if lumber and 
everything else that goes into a house is reason- 
able in price. They have on hand a number of 
plans for new homes, but nothing will be done 
with them before next spring, and a few busi- 
ness blocks are in sight. 

The call for lumber in Hawaii, California and 
the antipodes continues. The steamship Hollywood 
is due at the Bloedel Donovan plant to load for 
Honolulu and the steamship Fred Baater sailed 
from there a few days ago with 500,000 feet for 
California. This concern will soon ship 500,000 
feet of crossings to the United Kingdom. The 
EB. K. Wood Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. will load between 500,000 and 
600,000 feet aboard the steamship Mahwah shortly 
for Australia. 

The new sawmill of the Pyramid Timber & 
Trading Co. in this city has begun operating. It 
will be cutting mining timbers for delivery in the 
Southwest until January, 1921. These will be 
shipped by the steamer to be put on the Belling- 
ham-California route by the new Bellingham Steam- 
ship Co., which also plans to enter the Hawaiian 
Islands business. The new plant has a daily ca- 
pacity of 40,000 feet and this will be doubled in the 
near future, according to the plans of W. C. Mc- 
Elmon and Harry Kirst, president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively. 


D. F. Trunkey, retail yards manager for the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, is the subject of a 
sketch in the November issue of the Industrial 
Harmonizer, official publication of that company’s 
employees. He has been with that organization 
twenty-two years. A photo of himself and Mrs. 
Trunkey appears on the front cover of the Har- 
monizer. Mr. Trunkey is a candidate for re- 
election to the State legislature. 

In appreciation of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills’ group insurance gift to its employees, the 
Larson and Bellingham shop committees have writ- 
ten a letter of thanks to President J. H. Bloedel, 
accompanying it with a beautiful silver plaque as a 
practical testimonial of the employees’ esteem. Mr. 
Bloedel fittingly expressed his appreciation. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 6.—There is a tendency on the part of a 
number of the sawmills to curtail production and 
in some cases they have closed down indefinitely. 
Production is about 75 percent of the normal cut 
of lumber. Shingle production is only about 25 
percent. There are plenty of cars. Yard stock 
and upper orders, while very scarce, were better 
than during the last week. The market continues 
to be weak on everything except railroad material. 
It is thought that the adjustment between labor 
and capital will be much more easily reached owing 
to the fact that, now lumber is down, wages and 
material must follow. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 6.—San Francisco lumbermen generally feel 
that the result of the presidential election will 
have a tendency to help the national building situ- 
ation, altho there may not be a decided improve- 
ment until after the first of the year. Some in- 
crease in eastern buying of redwood and white and 
sugar pine is foreshadowed by the numerous in- 
quiries. San Francisco yards have been doing a 
moderate business and are buying sparingly. 

The Douglas fir market is weak, with such a 
wide range of prices at the different mills that it 
is hard for wholesalers here to make quotations. 
Cars from the north are easier, but shipments are 
light, with the yards in most districts letting 
stocks run down and buying from hand to mouth. 
On rail shipments, the northern manufacturers are 
said to be asking about $20 base at mill. On cargo 
shipments, the price is about $28.50 to $30 base, 
San Francisco. All of the coasting steamers are 
busy, with considerable lumber going to Los An- 
geles and southern California. Wholesalers are 
hoping for a stronger market by the first of the 
year, with production curtailed. 

The redwood market is steady with a continued 
demand in southern California for clears and yard 
stock. Eastern business is light, but the mills are 
still shipping clears on old orders and there is a 
favorable outlook for industrial stuff. Prices are 
unchanged and with a lack of well balanced stocks, 
reductions are not looked for in the near future. 

According to reports received from twenty-four 
white and sugar pine mills in this region, includ- 
ing the large ones, the year’s cut up to Oct. 1, was 
10 percent larger than for the same period of last 
year. The weather last week was ideal and, un- 
less heavy snow comes soon, the November cut will 
be likely to considerably increase the year’s total 
and, possibly, it will run about 5 percent ahead 
of last year’s. The white and sugar pine market 
is not particularly active, altho clears are sold 
right up and No. 1 shop is in demand. The mills 
generally are holding firm on prices. 

Frederic 8S. Palmer, this city, reports continued 
inquiries for white and sugar pine, with some 
business developing. Uppers are very scarce. C 
select and better are moving well, with consider- 
able call for third clear and No. 1 shop. There 
is very little demand for the lower grades. Prices 
are being generally maintained and, with stocks 
insufficient to supply a normal eastern spring de- 
mand, nothing would be gained by making reduc- 
tions. A shortage of all soft pine is expected be 
fore next season’s dry lumber is ready to market. 
The Madera Sugar Pine Co. made an advance of 
$5 on clear and C select sugar pine, Nov. 1. . 

The West Side Lumber Co. is still running its 
sawmill at Tuolumne with an output of about 
250,000 feet a day. Logging operations have been 
suspended for the season, but it is estimated that 
the supply on hand will last until about the middle 
of December. The box factory will be closed down 
for a time. 

S. M. Hauptman, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., this city, who has returned from a trip to 
Oregon, states that the report that the three mill 
companies at St. Helens would be consolidated was 
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not authorized. Such a plan has been under con- 
sideration but no action has been taken as yet. 
With the eastern rail trade extremely dull, he 
looks for practically all of the big mills in the 
North to close down within thirty days. They are 
looking for readjustments on labor and logs. Fir 
lumber is selling at less than cost, but the mills 
are cleaning up business on their books before 
closing. The curtailing of production, he thinks, 
will result in higher prices for lumber and ties. 
There is a good movement of ties to the Atlantic 
coast, with numerous inquiries. 

F. H. Lambert, general manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., reports excellent operating con- 
ditions at McCloud during the last two months 
with fine weather and good supply of labor. The 
cut to date is about 90,000,000 feet and it is ex- 
pected that the mills will almost reach last sea- 
son’s total of 100,000,000 feet before closing for 
the winter about Nov. 25. Thirty new tile and 
concrete dry kilns are just being finished. A new 
automatic stacker and unstacker has been started 
with excellent results. A little new business is 
coming in and prices are being maintained. 

Junius H. Browne, head of the eastern organiza- 
tion of the Pacific Lumber Co., is here after hav- 
ing spent a week at the company’s redwood plant 
at Scotia, where both mills are running eight hours 
a day. Stocks are low and there is a shortage of 
clear. 

Louis Wuichet, eastern representative of the 
California Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, is 
here, conferring with General Manager John D. 
Spaulding. He expects an improved demand dur- 
ing the coming year. 

A. H. Golden, of Manistee, Mich., who has lum- 
ber and salt interests in that territory, is here on 
a tour of the Pacific coast. 

Nowell & Sylvester are building a mill at Con- 


the harbor and the plan of Sudden & Christensen to 
send their lumber carriers here for cargoes for the 
Atlantic coast. Mr. Weatherwax is associated with 
the Hanify Co. in San Francisco and has large 
shipping interests there as well as his mill opera- 
tions on the Harbor. While Mr. Weatherwax is in 
Aberdeen the ceremony of unveiling the portrait of 
his father, J. M. Weatherwax, one of the Harbor 
pioneers, will take place. The portrait was painted 
by Lance Hart and was presented to the Weather- 
wax high school by C. M. Weatherwax. 

Earl Hulbert, of the American Mill, has returned 
to Aberdeen after an extended motor trip which 
took him as far east as New York City. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 6.—The day after election dealers in lum- 
ber here received a large number of wire inquiries 
for quotations, and it seemed as if the bigger 
buyers have come to the conclusion that the bottom 
in fir prices has been reached. What amount of 
actual business will follow as a result of these 
inquiries only time will tell. One buyer came with 
an offer of an order for 2,000,000 feet to be shipped 
after Jan. 1 at quotations of today, but the offer 
was not accepted, mills having taken the stand, it 
appears, that they will sell only such stock as they 
have on hand and in addition thereto it must be 
moved at once or within a reasonable length of 
time. In other words, they do not feel justified in 
booking future business at present prices. It has 
also been found that mill stocks in the Pacific 
Northwest are so low, compared with normal, that 
if any great amount of business develops the manu- 
facturers will be unable to accept them irrespective 
of what prices might be offered. 

Cc. C. Warne, assistant general purchasing agent 
New York Central Railroad, New York City, accom- 
panied by his wife, spent a few days in Portland 

on a tour of the Pacific 





coast. He is looking es- 
pecially into the lumber 








industry and studying its 
facilities for furnishing 
lumber for eastern rail- 
road use, particularly ties. 
The New York Central 
has been a heavy pur- 
chaser of west Coast fir 
for ties and timber. Mr. 
Warne came west by way 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and visited some 
of the larger mills on 
Puget Sound, Grays Har- 
bor and the Columbia 
River, and while here 
looked over the mills of 
the Charles R. McCor- 
mick & Co. interests at 
St. Helens, Ore., and the 
St. Helens Creosoting 
Co.’s operations. He pro- 
ceeded on his way home 
the first of the week, go- 








In a convenient place in the yard of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., St. 
It is out in the open and 
needs little protection. An individual motor operates the saw, which is 
used in trimming up broken dimension, boards and small timbers. 
saw is found very useful despite the fact that the company has a com- 


Louis, is found a handy cut-up or trim saw. 


plete planing mill on the premises. 


ing by way of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

-The L. B. Menefee Lum- 
ber Co., with offices in 
the Northwestern Bank 
Building, is running its 
shingle mill at North 


The 





fidence, Tuolume County, California, twelve miles 
east of Sonora. It will be equipped with a circular 
saw and will cut 30,000 feet a day, which will be 
hauled to the railroad on three White trucks. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 6.—Cargo shipments during October from 
Grays Harbor aggregated 35,643,000 feet. Coast- 
wise shipments totaled 31,662,000 feet, carried in 
thirty-six vessels, and 2,223,000 feet was shipped 
to the Hawaiian islands in two vessels. October 
is reported to be the best month so far this year, 
but it is claimed that November shipments will 
exceed those for October, due to the fact that at 
least six 8,800-ton steamers will be here during 
November. On the first the Lehigh arrived at the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co.’s mill, Hoquiam, taking 
on about 2,500,000 feet. The Chincha also loaded 
at the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. during the week. 
The arrival of these two large vessels at prac- 
tically the same time gave employment to a third 
shift at the Grays Harbor plant, which makes a 
24-hour operation at this mill and will give a daily 
output of 500,000 to 800,000 feet. The Chincha’s 
cargo will be sent to England, and that of the 
Lehigh to the Atlantic coast. A third 8,800-ton 
steamer, the West Niviria, loaded during the week 
at the Hulbert mill in Aberdeen. 

C. M. Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co., who is here from San Francisco, is of 
the opinion that the shipping from Grays Harbor 
will be greatly increased by the development of 


Portland and its sawmill 
at Winlock, Wash. Its 
sawmill at Rainier, Ore., and its other shingle mills 
are closed down. L. E. Oakley, in charge of the 
shingle sales since last March, states that the 
Menefee “University Brand” shingles are very 
popular wherever used and that when there is any 
demand at all for shingles it is easy to find a mar- 
ket for them. Mr. Oakley succeeded L. F. Neely, 
who is manager of the office at the Winlock mill. 

Robert S. Shaw, of R. S. Shaw Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Railway Exchange Building, Port- 
land, states that altho he and his associate in the 
company, A. Oscar Nelson, started in the whole- 
sale lumber business less than two months ago at 
a rather quiet time, they are having a very satis- 
factory business. Besides handling everything in 
north Coast lumber they have shingle mill con- 
nections that give them a large output of shingles 
to market. Mr. Shaw, it will be remembered, was 
with the Hammond Lumber Co. for seventeen 
years and for some years was manager of the com- 
pany’s Astoria operations. Last year he was 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Oscar Nelson is a pioneer Coast lumberman, 
going to Everett, Wash., in the latter part of the 
nineties from his home in Stillwater, Minn., and 
as member of the Bell-Nelson Mill Co. manufac- 
tured lumber at Everett for several years, selling 
out to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in 1902. 
Later Mr. Nelson was in the wholesale lumber 
business in Seattle and was a member of the Nel- 
son-Johansen Mill Co., at Tacoma. He was after- 
ward engaged in coal: mining in Montana, return- 
ing to the Coast a couple of years ago and taking 
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You Should 
Know 


Oak 
Flooring 


It is manufactured from 
old growth American 
Oak to meet American 
standards ef quality. 
You can make every 
builder a permanent 
customer by selling this 
flooring in which big 
value is readily apparent. 


It’s a good seller. 
Better try a car. 


AMERICAN Ficcrise CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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FACTORY 


GUM "as: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C. Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Service To Farmers 


Wins Trade : 


Every farmer must have more 
or less ground feed 
for his live stock 
during winter 
months. Install a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


to grind corn, oats and rye for farmers. Get them in 
the habit of comingto your yard and when they need 
lumber they'll remember you. 


Many dealers make a splendid profit selling Monarch 
mills to farmers as our agents. 


Write for testi: ials and catali 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., 





P. O. Box 461 
MUNCY, PA, 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U. S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade 
K. D. and bright Shed Stock from 
D'Lo, Miss., air dried Dimension and 
Boards; also manufacture Cypress 
Shingles at our Arkansas mill. 


Tecate, Lea Compezy 








JACKSON, MISS. 
ties 


{ 

I’m going after 
some more of 
that high grade 








i 


Rough and Dressed a 
iter Yellow Pine Lumber ) 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
usatrial. R ber our specialties are; 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Southern Lumber & 
Hillsdale, Timber Co. ) 


S Mississippi 

















YELLOW 
PINE 


e 
Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Misr! 











Frank Spangler ‘Sississirr: 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
« WARRER, PA. 
wi Rutt Rte? GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKAYURON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Wana? AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 300 Axes & Tools 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etec.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want by advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 4381 South Dearborn St,, Chicago, IL 


charge of the sales of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
at Astoria, where he was associated with Mr. 
Shaw. 


Saturday night, Oct. 20, a social entertainment 
was given by the Peninsula Lumber Co. to its large 
number of employees, and it was a most success- 
ful affair. F.C. Knapp, chief executive of the com- 
pany and the various industries affiliated, and 
Mayor George L. Baker, of Portland, spoke on 
pertinent topics of the day and in addition there 
were musical numbers of much merit. The pur- 
pose of these entertainments is to establish a closer 
relation between the employers and the employees. 


The Silver Falls Timber Co., it is announced, 
will install a pulp mill in the near future in con- 
nection with its sawmill at Silverton, Ore. The 
pulp will be sent to the various paper mills along 
the coast. This is an industry for which there 
seems vast room and possibilities in this part of 
the country. 


The steamer West Xamak, of the European- 
Pacific line, is en route from San Francisco to the 
Columbia River to load a cargo of railroad ties for 
the United Kingdom. The steamer Haleakala is 
also en route from San Francisco for this port to 
load a cargo of ties for the United Kingdom. This 
steamer will receive her cargo at the mills of the 
Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co. The steamer Pallas, 
operating in the new Pacific-Argentine-Brazil line, 
managed by Swayne & Hoyt, of San Francisco, left 
here this week for South American ports with gen- 
eral cargo and a considerable quantity of lumber. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 6.—The lumber industry in the Inland Em- 
pire, while remaining quiet, has shown a little 
stronger line of inquiries during the last week, 
but no more orders, according to reports from 
several prominent lumbermen. The fact that there 
have been more letters coming in asking about 
lumber indicates that the market may begin pick- 
ing up again in the near future. The big lumber- 
men, however, do not look for any great change in 
conditions for some little time yet. 


The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, is about ready to close down operations for 
the winter, but the company is planning on bigger 
winter logging operations than ever before. During 
the winter the mill will be overhauled and put in 
good shape for an early start next spring. The 
company recently installed a 1,000-horsepower tur- 
bine which generates enough power to operate all 
the machinery at the plant and for all lighting 
purposes. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, returned Saturday morning from 
Seattle, where he spent several days on business. 


Thomas D, Perry, vice president and manager 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was a Spokane visitor this week. 


B. C. Thompson, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., spent a day looking over the pine 
situation in Spokane last week. 

H. J. George, manufacturer and wholesaler of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been in Spokane making an 
investigation regarding western woods. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 6.—There are substantial evidences that 
with the adjournment of the forthcoming Red 
Cedar Shingle Congress in this city next month, 
the proponents of square pack and thousand pack 
will have adjusted their differences and marked 
out a course for smooth sailing thruout the sea- 
son of 1921. A somewhat remarkable assertion, 
voiced by each side of the present discussion, is 
that at present there is actually no “controversy.” 
In particular the supporters of the thousand pack 
have emphatically asserted that they do not care 
a rap how the other fellows choose to pack their 
output, but that so far as they themselves are 
concerned they think it their great American 
privilege to assemble their finished product as they 
please and pursue their own marketing methods. 
The square pack advocates are convinced that they 
have by far the superior system, and that in due 
course right will assert itself and bring about the 
adoption of the square as the only logical and 
exact system. 

Within the last ten days there have been sev- 
eral conferences, with an agreement actually in 
sight at one stage of the negotiations; but as is 
often the case in such matters the near-adjust- 
ment was carefully poised and balanced, but was 
easily kicked over at the critical moment. 

Joseph .N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., well known 
among lumbermen as general counsel of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was a visitor to 
Seattle Thursday. His presence here resulted from 
his recent appointment as one of the two members 
of the Shipping Board from the Pacific coast and 


was in the nature of a preparatory visit prior to 
departure for Washington, D. C., to assume the 
duties of his new post with the beginning of the 
year. During the day he was guest of honor ata 
luncheon given by the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce attended by 200 local business and ship- 
ping men and presided over by Samuel H. Hedges, 
president of the chamber. Mr. Teal made a char- 
acteristic address during which he assured the 
business men that he would become a member of 
the Shipping Board unbiased as to any sectional 
differences in this country and perform his duty 
to the best of his ability for the benefit of the 
American merchant marine. He said in part: “I 
have a right to ask for the support of Seattle, and 
if I do not get that support I will be a sorry 
figure; if I do not play fair when I have such co- 
operation I will be a still sorrier figure.” Later 
in the day Mr. Teal met representatives of local 
shipping concerns and listened to their views, some 
of which were critical of present rulings of the 
Shipping Board. 


W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Pome Minneapolis, Minn., is a visitor to fir terri- 
ory. 

Sir Keith Price, of Price & Pierce, London, was 
in Seattle during the week making a tour of fir 
territory including a trip into British Columbia. 
During his stay in Seattle he conferred with James 
T. Jennings of the Ocean Lumber Co., in which 
Price & Pierce are interested, relative to export 
conditions. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Nov. 6.—All the mills in northwestern Montana 
are operating at this time, with the exception of 
the Kalispell Lumber Co., which ceased operating 
its sawmill some time ago, but is, however, run- 
ning its planer. The P. L. Howe Lumber Mills is 
planning on running until it gets too cold and 
then will close for a short time for repairs. The 
Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., will no 
doubt run all winter. The other mills up in the 
northern part of the State will be closing later 
on. The Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, and West- 
ern Lumber Co., Milltown, will no doubt run all 


winter. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 8.—Peter Z. Caverhill, formerly chief for- 
ester of New Brunswick, and since 1917 assistant 
chief forester of this Province, has been appointed 
chief forester in succession to M. A. Grainger, who 
recently resigned to enter private business. He 
will assume his new duties on Dec. 1. 

Vancouver representatives have returned from a 
conference at Calgary attended by Coast and 
mountain manufacturers. They were J. McMillan, 
F. A. Plant, of the Vancouver Lumber Co., and 
R. H. H. Alexander, secretary British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. It 
was the general feeling at the conference that 
prices were going to be lower. 


Norwegian interests have acquired an extensive 
block of timber on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island near Port Alberni and plan to erect a saw- 
mill to cut principally for the export trade. It 
was owned by a Mr. Norgau, of Victoria, a native 
of Norway, who stipulated in his will that when 
the property was sold the proceeds should go to 
the Norwegian Government to be used to defray 
the cost of the erection of a home for indigent 
children for Norway, the Government to contribute 
a similar sum. The Norwegian Government ac- 
cepted the trust as contained in the will. 


G. A. Cheyne, an assistant conservator of the 
forestry department of India, is on this Coast esti- 
mating the possibilities of applying the timbering 
methods of this continent to India, where the ele- 
phant is the chief “machine” used in getting out 
timber. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 9.—It seems to be the consensus among 
leading lumbermen of this section that while the 
present condition of the lumber market is largely 
an economic problem, yet the result of the recent 
election will give renewed confidence to all busi- 
ness interests, which must eventually be productive 
of results. The principal trouble at present is that 
values of labor, supplies and lumber are badly out 
of proportion, a condition that can be corrected 
only by a general reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion or a material advance in the price of lumber, 
which is not likely at this time. Local pine manu- 
facturers declare inquiries are more plentiful, and 
many orders are in evidence but bear prices which 
are scandalously low, and their present policies for 
the most part are to ship those orders that can be 
accepted on a “break even” basis, and return others. 
Leading hardwood concerns advise a further re- 
cession of approximately $5 a thousand in stand- 
ard stocks has occurred during the last ten days. 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 5.—There has been a very perceptible 
upward turn in the southern pine market as to 
volume of business offered, and some few orders 
have been placed at prices which support the be- 
lief that the market has not only felt the very 
low level but it is on the mend. The market for 
timbers has shown considerable strength, and, 
while the offerings are generous, the manufacturer 
is not inclined to take on any business for such 
amounts as can not be shipped within thirty days. 
The feeling is that by Dec. 1 the market will show 
additional strength and sharp advances can be ex- 
pected. The demand for oil rig and derrick tim- 
bers is good, owing to the widening of old fields 
and opening up of new oil territory, and the prices 
obtained are fair and commensurate with general 
conditions of trade. This class of business ma- 
terially assists in the sawmills and enables them 
to keep their forces together. Heavy rains’ have 
fallen thruout eastern Texas, but the log ponds 
are full of good logs. Woods operations are at a 
standstill on account of excessive rains. 


LEESVILLE, LA. 


Nov. 8.—The southern pine market remained 
practically unchanged thruout the last week. The 
majority of the larger concerns are operating on 
reduced time; while many of the smaller operators 
have been forced to suspend operations altogether 
on account of the dull demand for lumber. 

The consensus in this section is that lumber 
prices have reached the lowest ebb, which is fur- 
ther substantiated by the fact that some of the 
larger operators have already put out minimum 
prices which they will accept for their product. 
They feel confident that the market will react up- 
ward within a very short time, as indicated by the 
fact that large northern and eastern line-yard con- 
cerns are endeavoring to place business at present 
prices for spring delivery, which the mills are re- 
fusing to accept. From statistics available there 
is no getting around the fact that there will be a 
heavy demand for lumber this spring due to many 
housing programs and industrial projects. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 8.—It has been the consensus among lum- 
bermen, both manufacturers and buyers, that after 
the national election was out of the way there 
would be a resumption of buying for a period at 
least, altho many are of the opinion that some 
time must elapse for the psychological effect to be 
had on consumers. Many millmen are also pound- 
ing vigorously the fact that with many mills pro- 
duction costs are higher than the average selling 
value, which condition has already resulted in the 
closing down of many kiln drying and air drying 
operations, and more are expected to be forced to 
this action unless something unforeseen happens to 
make lumber purchases again popular with the 
buying public. A slight increase in demand is 
hoped for, it being felt its effect would tend to 
stabilize prices for a time at least. At present 
competition is very keen not only among North 
Carolina pine millmen but southwestern mills are 
eager for any business they can secure in the east- 
ern territory and are making prices low enough to 
be attractive to buyers. It is problematical 
whether a slight increase in demand would halt 
declining prices unless millmen refrained from be- 
ing overanxious for the business offered. It is a 
fact that for the first time in many days buyers 
are visiting the milling section to get a line on 
stocks, prices etc., but they are still a little uncer- 
tain as to what to do, for on the other hand the 
consuming market is crowded with salesmen trying 
to send home an order for a car or two. Should 
there be no reaction in buying following the elec- 
tion it will be much more apparent that many 
mills will have to close down or go broke. 

There is little demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better and sales are light. New England reports 
little house building, with yards holding back. 
Before an order for a car is placed, much shopping 
around is indulged in, even if the stock is wanted, 
to get as low a price as possible, and immediate 
shipment helps to secure business. There has 
been a slight increase in inquiries for mixed stock 
widths, 4/4 and thicker, but these have not ap- 
pealed to many mills because the quantity pro- 
duced is small and many are oversold on certain 
widths. An effort is being made to halt prices at 
present levels, but this is a difficult undertaking 
because of competition of small mills and south- 
western stock. Many millmen feel there is not 
sufficient business just now to justify further con- 
cessions and intend to fight on that basis. There 
has been a slight improvement in the demand for 
4/4 edge box worked in small quantities and while 
occasional inquiries are received for rather large 
blocks, these have been found mostly to be “feel- 
ers.” Box plants are hoping for an early im- 
provement in their business and under existing con- 
ditions are doing little buying, knowing full well 


they can get stock promptly whenever they really 
go on the market. Inquiries for rough stock box 
in small lots have been received, but little new 
business is booked, as pine mills continue to be 
underbid $5 to $8 a thousand. There is little de- 
mand for culls, red heart of box bark strips, con- 
sumers being fairly well stocked up. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling, partition ete. during 
the week showed a further falling off and in- 
quiries are few. Prices are easing off somewhat 
due to keener competition and the weakness of the 
rough market. Kiln drying mills feel that it is a 
hopeless task to sell roofers, because of much 
stock being offered at $7 to $10 below their quota- 
tions. Retail yards are not optimistic and continue 
their parsimonious buying. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 8.—With the election over the operators 
generally feel more optimistic over the outlook for 
a much better demand soon after the new year 
begins. Actual demand has shown no improve- 
ment, but production has been curtailed to a point 
much closer to the demand. It is likely that some 
of the mills now operating on ‘short time will close 
down tight around the first of December and give 
their plants a complete overhauling to be ready for 
full operation when the expected increased demand 
comes. ‘The curtailment has of course thrown a 
large number of men out of work, but up to this 
time there is no great surplus of labor in this vicin- 
ity, as the men leaving the sawmills have found 
other temporary work, and until all the farm work 
is over for the year the reduction of forces at the 
mills will not be felt to any great extent. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Nov. 8.—Lumber producers know costs better 
now than ever before, and there is a distinct tend- 
ency to refuse further price concession and to close 
down operations, unless conditions become more 
stable, according to S. A. Cochran, president Coch- 
ran-Foster Lumber Co., of Little Rock. This tend- 
ency is particularly noticeable in the southern pine 
territory. 

Two more Helena mills have suspended opera- 
tion, the Arkansas Veneer Co. closing down last 
Tuesday, while the plant of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co. in West Helena closed down Saturday. 
The South Helena plant of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Manager E. C. Nelson said, would 
continue to operate on full time, but the West 
Helena plant would be closed for an indefinite 


period. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 8.—There has been no material change in 
the lumber market in this section of Louisiana. 
Some little hope is held out in view of the fact 
that the presidential campaign is now over. It is 
thought that the change of administration will 
have a tendency to strengthen the market. Inter- 
est is also felt over the outcome of the Southern 
Rice Growers’ Association taking over the market- 
ing of the rice crop and the disposing of it to the 
mills. The movement of this season’s crop will 
have a tendency to stimulate local building activi- 
ties. 

There is apparently no indication of prices de- 
clining further. Most of the mills are booking 
enough orders to take care of their output and are 
operating full time. 


FERNWOOD, MISS. 


Nov. 8.—The Fernwood Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
and planing mill have been shut down for general 
overhauling since Oct. 14, but the company expects 
to resume both day and night shifts today. With 
the exception of periodical shutdowns for general 
repairs about every four years this plant has been 
in continued operation day and night for the last 
twenty-two years, which is considered an un- 
precedented record. 

R. N. Wood, superintendent of the Enochs 
Farms, has left for Shreveport, La., to attend the 
Louisiana State Fair, where the Enochs Farms 
show herds of Hereford cattle and Duroc hogs are 
entered in competition for premiums, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 8.—During the last week there was little 
change in the southern pine situation. The ex- 
pected improvement in demand following the na- 
tional election has not yet developed, but the op- 
erators feel that within a few weeks it will begin 
to put in an appearance, and when once it does 
start there will be a big upward climb. The mar- 
ket is below cost of production, and none of the 
mills apparently are selling at figures at which 
they could replace the lumber. There is only about 
65 percent of normal output at the mills and the 
curtailment, it is indicated, will continue until the 
demand begins to improve. Weather in the mill 
section is excellent and there is little or no com- 
plaint about car supply. The railroad business is 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
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Sales Representatives: 


C. LITCHFIELD............ 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


(inane percent of our sales 
are repeat orders and when 
buyers come back again and 
again and order in increasing 
quantities it’s pretty good evi- 
dence that they’re getting full 
value. Good Service — good 
lumber and courteous treat- 
ment are assured buyers for 
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FINISH SHOP TIES 
SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives : 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
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We are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 

















improving, but this lumber, of course, has to be cut 
instead of coming from the general stocks. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 8.—There has been no change in the 
southern pine market during the last week, with 
only a minimum price list standing in the way of 
further declines. Manufacturers say that while 
there has not been a reaction, the issuance of these 
lists carrying the last message of many of the big 
mills so far as rock bottom prices are concerned, 
has had a wholesome effect and has created more 
confidence. Shipments from this district are not 
over 50 percent of normal, while the production is 
ee to be between 50 and 60 percent of 
normal, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov. 8.—The demand for southern pine is failing 
and prices are low. Local wholesalers, however, 
are very hopeful that spring will see a material 
change. There are some mills which have closed 
down entirely, believing it is better to wait until 
conditions justify operation, and this is naturally 
making labor more plentiful. No trouble is ex- 
perienced in securing cars. 

Lapsley Watters, of the Watters-Tongue Lumber 
Co., who has returned from a trip thru southern 
Ohio and the West, reports that lumber dealers 
in these sections seem to realize that prices have 
struck bedrock and that they will at no time in the 
near future buy lumber any cheaper. 

In behalf of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of 
Birmingham, Jay Smith, president, has written to 
the Alabama public service commission protesting 
the advance in demurrage rates to $3 for the first 
four days, $6 for the next three and $10 for each 
succeeding day. 

The lumber interests of Tuscaloosa, Ala., are 
considerably stirred over a proposal of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to cancel water trans- 
portation competition rates on short notice. Sev- 
eral large lumber concerns have wired the commis- 
sion asking to be heard before this step is taken. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 8.—The steamship Thos. L. Wand is ex- 
pected here today to take on a cargo of 1,500,000 
feet of lumber from the Lutcher & Moore mills 
for Tampico delivery. The Wand has been making 
regular sailings from Orange carrying lumber for 
this firm ever since the opening of this port in 
1916. 

The Ward liner Lake Elizabeth will reach Orange 
Wednesday from Texas City, where she is now 
taking on a part cargo of flour and grain. Her 
cargo here will be furnished by the Orange For- 
warding Co. and any remaining space she may 
have after loading its big consignment will be 
taken by the Lutcher & Moore people for a iumber 
shipment. Her destination will be Tampico. 

With the launching here Saturday afternoor of 
the big Daugherty type steam tanker, P. J. Reilly, 
actual ship building at the Orange yards may be 
said to have come to an end, altho the National 
Shipbuilding Co. will continue to maintain its yard 
here for repairs to its big fleet of oil tankers. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 8.—The city’s rather ambitious paving pro- 
gram for 1921, which contemplated the laying of 
wood block on a number of streets, has been dras- 
tically curtailed. Commissioner Stone, of the pub- 
lic works division, announced Saturday that only 
two streets will be paved. The heavy increase of 
paving costs, revealed by bids recently opened, is 
assigned as the reason for the curtailment. Pro- 
tests were filed by many of the property owners 
affected, who claimed that in some instances the 
prices demanded would amount to practical con- 
fiscation of their property. 

Two district conferences of Southern Pine As- 
sociation subscribers were held last week—one at 
Kansas City last Wednesday and the other at 
Laurel, Miss., on Friday. A conference has been 
scheduled for Friday of this week at Montgomery, 
Ala., and a final district meeting will be held in 
New Orleans on a date to be announced later. 
Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the associa- 
tion, left for Chicago today to attend the hearing 
in that city of the Senate reconstruction commit- 
tee. The committee will hold a hearing in New 
Orleans on Nov. 20 and the information gained by 
Mr. Rhodes at the Chicago hearing this week will 
be utilized in arranging for the subsequent hearing 
here. 

Word comes from Livingston Parish, Louisiana, 
that the Lyon Lumber Co. is curtailing logging 
operations in the vicinity of Livingston and has 
released a large number of laborers in its logging 
crews, due to the temporary closing down of its 
big sawmill at Garyville, La. 

Advices from Monroe, La., announce the tem- 
perary shutting down of the hardwood mills of the 


Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., at Merryville, La. ; 
the Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wisner, La., 
and the Pelican Lumber Co. at Mounds, La., owing 
to the condition of the hardwood market. It is 
added that other companies are planning either to 
curtail or shut down and that a reduction of per- 
haps 50 percent in the production of the mills in 
Monroe territory is indicated for November. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 8.—Construction work keeps up here fair- 
ly well despite reports of hesitancy and of in- 
ability, with respect to the smaller type of struc- 
tures, to effect financial arrangements that would 
enable the contractors to go ahead. This narrow 
activity makes it certain that when the financial 
situation becomes easier extensive additions to the 
housing facilities will be made, so that the pros- 
pect for a good demand for lumber is decidedly 
encouraging. 

There has just been completed at the yard of 
M. M. Davis & Son (Inc.), at Solomons, Md., a 
10,000-ton floating drydock for the Fore River 
shipbuilding plant at Quincy, Mass. The dock, 
which is of wood, was built in sections, and the 
last series of pontoons, three in number, left the 
yard a week ago yesterday in tow of a tug. The 
last seven pontoons have been constructed at the 
rate of one every fifteen working days, which 
establishes a record for the place. In the con- 
struction of each pontoon 260,000 feet of Oregon 
pine and approximately 25 tons of galvanized fast- 
enings were used. 

Dr. Edward E. Tull, who is engaged in logging 
operations in Somerset County, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, will employ army tanks of the 
whippet type in skidding the logs from his 800- 
acre tract. The ground is so rough that ordinary 
tractors could not be used successfully. Accord- 
ing to reports, Dr. Tull has sold his timber to 
be cut on the plan suggested by the State board 
of forestry. His is one of the finest stands of 
timber in the State, consisting of about 75 percent 
of loblolly pine and 25 percent of hardwoods. 

Information has been received here that Gus- 
tave A. Farber, London representative of Russe & 
Burgess, Memphis, will leave for the United States 
on Nov. 18 for his annual visit to the home office 
to hold conferences with officials of the company 
on the prevailing business conditions in the United 
Kingdom. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 9.—A slight improvement in the lumber 
business has been shown here during the last 
week. Wholesalers are still getting orders for 
material to be used in the erection of coal miners’ 
houses, these orders coming from some of the 
largest coal companies in this district. 

Not much change is seen in prices—none that is 
regarded here as of any importance. Southern 
pine boards are moving better now than for sev- 
eral weeks and it looks like the bottom of the 
market on this commodity has been reached. 

W. A. Gaetz, representing the Buswell Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., is calling on the eastern 
trade, including Pittsburgh. 

W. M. Simpson, representing the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has been in Pitts- 
burgh on business for a day or two. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 8.—There is little of comfort or encourage 
ment to report among the lumber trade here dur 
ing the last week. Business is still almost at a 
standstill in the wholesale end, and some retail- 
ers report an easing off from the volume of busi- 
ness of the last few weeks. One good feature is 
an apparent return of more confidence in the fu- 
ture, altho few seem to think the effects will be 
felt for some time. A little trade is moving in 
both branches of the industry, but it lacks life and 
is almost entirely at buyers’ prices. A few deal- 
ers are holding their stock, but have to move some 
occasionally at a sacrifice. The railroads are do 
ing some extension work, for which they are buy- 
ing as needed, and they are good customers for 
ties, but at reduced prices. The big industrials 
apparently have not been convinced that the bot- 
tom has been reached, for they, too, are buying 
only for immediate needs. 

There is a steady but slight demand for the 
hardwoods, mostly for oak, ash, poplar and the 
lower grades of chestnut which is finding more 
uses than heretofore, because of its availability, 
its low price, and the propaganda to use up the 
blighted lumber. Birch, beech, maple, basswood, 
gum, mahogany and hardwood floorings are having 
some demand, but prices are off all the way down 
the line. White pine is stronger in price, but is 
moving slowly, as is also spruce. Hemlock sells 
well, for few have brought their stocks up and 
many still have unfilled orders. Cypress is mov- 
ing slowly at reduced prices. Longleaf pine is 
slow except in factory building items, for which 
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there is a fair demand, and on these prices hold 
surprisingly well. There is more breaking of prices 
in North Carolina pine, even the manufactured 
articles being low and slow. Lath are now freely 
offered, but are still above the lumber items in the 
percentage of increase they are holding. The 
shingle market is almost dead and prices are low. 

The carpenters and joiners of Atlantic City 
have notified the contractors that in order to 
stimulate building, they will ask for no further 
increases, even at the end of the present agree 
ments on May 1 next, nor will they aid or counte- 
nance such effort by any other trades occupied in 
the building business. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Nov. 9.—With the election out of the way the 
trade is settling itself to a consideration of con- 
ditions based on other matters. The opinion pre- 
vails that the tendency of the market during the 
winter will be toward restriction. A few orders 
are booked and the run of inquiries is unsatisfac- 
tory. The housing situation is as acute as ever, 
and the quantity of lumber required to restore rail- 
roads and industrial facilities must be enormous, 
but everyone seems satisfied to wait. It is con- 
ceded that labor conditions during the winter may 
become so acute as to narrow the demand for 
shelter, and some observers state that already 
there are indications of further crowding. 

Prices are irregular and not at all in line with 
what they should be when production costs are 
taken into consideration. At the same time there 
is a feeling that the cost of lumber may decrease 
and those who express themselves upon this sub- 
ject state that they are confirmed by the announce- 
ment of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
of a decrease in wages of 25 percent. It is fre- 
quently reported that many mills have shut down 
altogether, or considerably curtailed production 
because they can not accept business at lower 
than existing quotations, All such situations com- 
bine to unsettle the minds of those who would 
ordinarily get into the market, and the fact that 
the average retail yard is well supplied with 
assortments and in turn is facing a cautious posi- 
tion on the part of customers make for dullness 
all around. 

Authorities in building circles state that activity 
in the metropolitan district now involves only 
the completion of operations that have been under 
way for some time. Altho there have been a 
number of contracts awarded recently, most of 
them are for relatively small alterations. The 
larger operations are likely to be held in abeyance 
pending the outcome of the legislative investigation. 

Building materials and lumber together showed 
eight declines for the last week, while composition 
board showed a sharp advance over quotations 
ruling a week ago. Lumber begins to show signs 
of approaching the bottom of the price scale. 

Eastern spruce lath was cheaper and the same 
was true ef red cedar, plain and quartered oak, 
white ash, birch, southern pine and basswood. 
Roofers, which have been sagging considerably of 
late, may be said to be at or near a price minimum 
for the remainder of the year, at least with $60 
the average market for IX6 North Carolina pine, 
with $55 extreme low for desirable business and 
quantity. : 

Flooring may be expected to show some price 
weakness for acceptable volume, but as most of the 
oak and maple mills have closed, flooring stocks 
will soon be exhausted and then the upturn may 
be looked for. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 10.—While the lumber trade has not shown 
any signs of greater activity as yet, as a result 
of the recently announced cuts in white pine price 
lists, operators on this market have been cheered 
up by the receipt of some inquiry from retailers in 
towns over this territory that, it is hoped, may 
lead to business. Announcements have been made 
to the effect that plans for several proposed schools 
in northern Minnesota and northern Wisconsin will 
be ready to go out for figures in the near future. 
Substantial bills of lumber and interior finish will 
be involved in each case. In the meantime, how- 
ever, jobbers are doing a minimum of business, 
and they assert that until definite arrangements 
are made for financing house building campaigns, 
small improvement in sales of lumber can be hoped 
for. Activity in the pulpwood trade and a pick- 
ing up in inquiry from contractors for ties, are 
bright, outstanding features in the situation. 

The Johnson-Wentworth Co., of Cloquet, Minn., 
has announced that its mill will start sawing for 
the winter season about Nov. 15. Considerable re- 
pairs and improvements have been carried thru at 
the mill during the last three months, including 
the rebuilding of the power plant on an enlarged 
scale, The company has planned for a continuous 
day and night run for the winter, and if market 
conditions are satisfactory it is proposed to con- 
tinue the plant in operation thru the summer. 
The Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, hopes to have 


its new sawmill building well advanced before cold 
weather sets in, with a view to installing the 
machinery without delay. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has decided to 
close down its large sawmill at Virginia for an 
indefinite period for repairs, and when the plant is 
reopened, the employees will be engaged on the 
basis of a 10 percent cut in wages. The same cut 
in wages will also apply to the men employed in 
the company’s smaller mill. The only explanation 
given in the fornial statement issued by the gen- 
eral manager, Thomas B. Whitten, is that the wage 
reduction was rendered necessary by the general 
declines in wholesale lumber prices. About eight 
hundred men are employed in the big mill, and be- 
tween four hundred and five hundred men in the 
smaller plant. As far as is known, the men are 
prepared to accept the cut in wages. The Virginia 
company has also announced a scale of $60 and 
$65 a month for woodsmen as compared with $75 
and $80 and board, the basis that has been ruling 
this fall up to the present. 

Logging operations have been planned on an ex- 
tensive scale in the Hibbing (Minn.) district during 
the coming winter. Among the new operators will 
be J. E. Borgan, who is installing a sawmill at 
Sturgeon Lake, the machinery for it having been 
shipped from Webster, Wis. The Itasca Lumber 
Co.’s large mill at Deer River, Minn., has been 
closed down and its machinery will probably be 
dismantled and shipped elsewhere. The closing of 
the plant was made necessary by the cleaning up 
of the timber in that district. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 10.—Logging camp operators of northern 
Minnesota had a conference here last week and 
discussed labor problems, but made no announce 
ment of the result of their deliberations. 

J. D. McCormick, president Anacortes Lumber & 
Box Co., Anacortes, Wash., and also largely in- 
terested in lumber enterprises in British Columbia, 
—- here visiting his brother, N. J. McCor- 
mick. 

W. J. Johnson, sales manager A. C. White Lum- 
ber Co., Laclede, Idaho, was here the other day 
winding up an extended visit to the trade in .mid- 
dlewestern States. 

Gilbert M. Walker, of the Red River Lumber 
Co., is back from a business trip to the East. He 
conferred in New York with his father, T. B. 
Walker. 

Harry C. Reynolds, wholesaler in this market, is 
back from a six weeks’ trip to the East, most of 
which was made by automobile and the rest by 
the Great Lakes. 

John Saari, of Portland, Ore., president Saari- 
Tully Lumber Co., has been here visiting with D. 
V. Case, its representative in this market, on his 
way back from an eastern trip. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 8.—Business in the lumber line continues 
dull and, while wholesalers report a few orders 
coming in to meet immediate wants, there is a 
general lull in trade. Prices on white pine are 
holding firm, but hemlock and spruce are down 
$2 and $3. Eastern representatives of British Co- 
lumbia concerns say that many plants on the Coast 
have either shut down or are greatly curtailing pro- 
duction, as they can not continue to manufacture 
at existing high costs and sell their product at 
less than it requires in a number of instances to 
produce it. 

The increased railway freight rates and the 
competition of southern pine, both boards and di- 
mension, which are being offered in Ontario at 
exceptionally low prices, have interfered with the 
requisitions for western stock. Retailers are sit- 
ting tight at present and awaiting developments. A 
number of district meetings have been called in 
Ontario to consider what the attitude of the buying 
public will be regarding lumber next year. On- 
tario firms will not cut as much this winter as 
last. There is some improvement in the labor 
situation and men are more plentiful at certain 
points. So far there has not been any perceptible 
decline in wages, but it is expected there will be 
a drop about the end of next month. Generally 
speaking, supplies for camps are a little easier in 
price than a year ago and if very cold weather 
should set in, owing to the unemployment in the 
cities, there will be a greater rush for the bush. 

Edward Norton, who for twenty-five years has 
been connected with leading mills of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, has opened an office 
at 39 Adelaide Street, East, Toronto, and is acting 
as sales agent for several British Columbia manu- 
facturers. 

Cc. J. Brooks, of Rose, McLaurin (Ltd.), To- 
ronto, has returned from an extended trip thru the 
Maritime Provinces and reports that business is 
quiet in the East. The lumber operators of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick will not take out more 
than 50 percent of the logs that they did last 
winter. 

John Pollock, of Lytle & Pollock (Ltd.), timber 
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ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies, 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


cect 1302 Pacific Avenue, 
besa Robb,Mer. TACOMA, WASH. 
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importers of Belfast, Ireland, spent a few days in 


Toronto last week calling upon the trade. Mr. 
Pollock’s firm has been in business nearly a hun- 
‘dred years and imports considerable Canadian red 
and white pine and birch in the log. Mr. Pollock 
reports that there is a great dearth of houses in 
Belfast and that very little building has been 
going on. 

Cc. W. Wilkinson, of the Union Lumber Co., To- 
ronto, has returned from a two months’ trip to 
Great Britain and France. He is accompanied to 
Canada by F. H. Huntington, managing director 
Canadian Lumber Co., Liverpool, and of William 
H. Huntington & Sons, who will spend some weeks 
in the Dominion on business. Mr. Wilkinson states 
that generally trade is unsettled abroad in the for- 
est products line owing to the recent labor troubles 
and strikes and that comparatively little has been 
done as yet in England in connection with the hous- 
ing campaign, which, it is expected, will get fully 

, under way during the coming year. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 9.—Trade conditions in this market remain 
unsatisfactory. Improvement in business that 
was expected in the fall and early winter has not 
yet materialized, tho possibly with the election 
over buyers may feel more like getting into the 
market, especially if they guessed right. Just 
now lumbermen here say that the coming of the 
inventory season is holding back orders. It seems 
to be the general opinion that prices are getting 
more stabilized every day and a good many lum- 
bermen think that it would not take much buying 
to bring about an upward movement. There was 
some hope that recent advances in cypress would 








Weare wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


AND 
West Coast Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP-- 
RESENT HAVE A DAILY CAPAC- 
ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEET 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger Portland, Ore. 


Building 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr., H.J. Anderson, Geo. T. Gerlinger 


create the impression of a rising market and so 
induce buying, but the reduction in commons at 
the same time appears to have nullified the effect 
of the advances—at least so far the buyers haven’t 
responded to the suggestion. 

Reports from over the Southwest indicate that 
very little new building is being started. Here 
in Kansas City permits issued in October, 1920, 
show a decrease of more than $1,000,000 as com- 
pared with the same month last year, according 
to Matthew S. Shinnick, superintendent of build- 
ings. 

Raymond White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., returned last week from a trip 
to his yards in central Ohio. 

Cc. B. McVey, formerly with Eastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co., hereafter will handle the central 
Illinois territory for the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co. He will have headquarters at 
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Redwood }+ 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers te 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 











LONG FIR JOISTS —— 
an> BIG TIMBERS i" 


Falls, 
Wash. 
(“WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


mcAROS: «HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 











MRS. EDGAR F. GAITHER, formerly Miss 
Bertha Struck, of Louisville, Ky., daughter of 
the late Alfred Struck, and sister of Charles 
Struck, of the Alfred Struck Co., died in Mexico 
last week, according to notice received by the 
family in Louisville. 


FRANK A. GARETSON, former president of 
the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., died on Oct. 
30 in Oakland, Calif., at the age of 60. He or- 
ganized the company in the early 90’s and was 
its president for fifteen years. He went to San 
Diego, Calif., in 1898, and was in the banking 
business until he retired from active business 
life several years ago. 


WILLIAM H. RODDIS, president of the Rod- 
dis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., died 
at his home in that place on Saturday, Nov. 6, 
following an illness of several months. Mr. Rod- 
dis was 74 years old and was well known in the 
lumber circles of the middle West. He pur- 
chased the Marshfield Veneer Factory in 1894 
and operated it until his death. He was at one 
time mayor of Marshfield. A widow, daughter 
and son survive. The son, Hamilton Roddis, is 
treasurer of the company. 


WILLIAM R. GREENE, for many years a 
leading lumberman of the Osborn’s Gap section 
of Dickenson county, Virginia, died at his home, 
Nov. 6, after several days’ illness following a 
stroke of paralysis. He operated sawmills up to 
a short time age. A widow, two sons and three 
daughters survive him. 


GEORGE CALL, of Orange, Texas, died re- 
cently at that place, according to advices re- 
ceived by Secretary-Treasurer H. R. Isherwood 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. 
Call had been a member of the order since Sept. 
4, 1896, and is listed as Hoe-Hoo 4459. 
a director in the Orange National Bank. 


He was 





ALFRED E. KLEYMEYER, general manager 
of the West Point Brick & Lumber Co., West 
Point, Ky., died recently at Henderson, Ky., 
where he had been in a hospital undergoing an 
operation. He is survived by one brother, Henry 
C. Kleymeyer, president and general manager 
of the Standard Brick Manufacturing Co., at 
Evansville, Ind. 





D. M. THOMPSON, long identified with the 
the lumber business in Burlington and Chariton, 
Iowa, died in Burlington on Oct. 28 at the age 
of 78 after a long illness. Mr. Thompson entered 
the lumber business in Burlington before he 
was 20, being associated with the Gilbert-Hedge 
Lumber Co., later being manager of the Chariton 
branch of that business. He purchased the 
Chariton business later and conducted it for 
some years. In 1884 he went to Clarinda, Iowa, 
where he was in the hardware business. For a 
time he lived in Denver and then in San Fran- 
cisco. He returned to Burlington about two 
years ago. Mr. Thompson leaves three sons and 
one daughter. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 8.—The Kentucky River 
Pole & Timber Co., recently organized in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has closed deals on several hundred acres 
of hardwood timber lands along the Kentucky 
River in Perry County. The Louisville Cooperage 
Co., of Louisville, has also closed deals on white 
oak timber lands along the Kentucky River in the 
same county. The Carr’s Fork Coal & Timber Co., 
at Carrs Fork, Ky., has purchased several hun- 
dred acres of hardwood timber lands on Carr’s 
Fork in Knott County. All of these companies will 
— development and sawmills will be in- 
sta ° 





Company to Reforest Cut-over Lands 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 8.—A new chapter 
in the history of American forestry was begun 
at Urania, La., last Friday when, after in- 
spection of the Urania forest reserve estab- 
lished by Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania 
Lumber Co., officials of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., announced their 
decision to reforest that company’s cut-over 
lands with quick growing pines for conversion 
into pulpwood. A survey of the company’s 
cut-over holdings in Washington Parish, Louisi- 
ana, is promised immediately, to determine what 
areas are suited to agriculture and what areas 
are best adapted to tree culture alone. The 
tracts given the latter classification will be 
planted to loblolly pine and other quick grow- 
ing species of pine. 

Mr. Hardtner’s reserve at Urania has demon- 
strated the feasibility of growing these trees 
to merchantable dimensions in from fifteen to 
twenty-five years. The paper mills at Boga- 
lusa have demonstrated that southern pine can 
be used for manufacture of nearly all grades of 
paper, save newsprint, for which wood pulp 
is used as a basic raw material. The Great 
Southern company owns hundreds of thousands 
of acres of timbered and cut-over lands in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. By the practice of 
reforestation along the line indicated, the Boga- 
lusa paper making industry can be expanded 
and perpetuated, it is confidently believed. 

The Great Southern party went to Urania 
last Wednesday. It included the following: 
Col. A. C. Goodyear, president, Walter P. Cooke, 
F, A. Lehr, C. W. Goodyear, Frank Goodyear 
and Ganson Depew, of Buffalo; Charles I. 
James, of Baltimore; Minor Crary, of Warren, 
Pa.; Orlow Hamlin and Horace Redfield, of 
Smithport, Pa.; Maj. L. S. Hart and G. W. 
Whitney, of Harrisburg, Pa.; F. L. Peck, of 
Scranton, Pa.; W. H. Sullivan, vice president 
and general manager, J. H. Cassidy, assistant 
manager, D. T. Cushing, assistant treasurer; 
George Townsend, sales manager; J. K. John- 
son, superintendent of the forestry department; 
and W. E. Farris, general manager, and M. J. 


McMahon, traffic manager respectively of the 
Great Northern Railroad, and R. H. Laffman, 
assistant general manager of the Bogalusa 
Paper Co., all of Bogalusa. Present at the 
conference also were Henry E. Hardtner, of the 
Urania Lumber Co., State Conservation Com- 
missioner M. L. Alexander and R. D. Forbes, 
superintendent of the forestry division of the 
State conservation department. Mr. Hardtner 
did the honors as host and served as guide to 
the visitors on a trip of inspection over the 
Urania reserve, later entertaining the party at 
a banquet. 

Decision to reforest the Great Southern lands 
was announced by Col. Goodyear, president of 
the company. ‘‘I am convinced,’’ he said, 
‘¢that Mr. Hardtner’s experiments prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt that pulpwood 
can be grown on cut-over lands in fifteen or 
twenty years, that the industry can be econom- 
ically conducted and that it will do much to re- 
lieve the paper situation.’’ 

Said Mr. Sullivan, general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co.: 

I believe that the demonstrations made by Henry 
BE. Hardtner will result in bringing to the South 
a new industry that will flourish as long as a pine 
tree grows, which is forever—the paper making 
business. We can grow the wood here and we 
can manufacture it into paper. Nature has done 
her best; it remains for us to help ourselves. We 
have the resources, we have the labor, we have 
the money and I believe we have the initiative and 
the ability. Let’s go to it. 

Returning to Bogalusa Saturday, the official 
party shared in a municipal celebration of its 
decision to reforest and perpetuate and expand 
the paper industry of that ‘‘magie city.’’ All 
the lights were set aglow and the whole city 
full gathered to celebrate. As mayor of Boga- 
lusa, Mr. Sullivan made one of the principal 
talks, in the course of which he announced that 
the company had decided to add four new units 


to the paper making plant—each as large as 
the present unit, and to manufacture every 
variety of paper used commercially except 
newsprint. The estimated cost of the proposed 
new plants approximates $8,000,000. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Winslow—J. E. Dunn sold to Hall 
Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Bell Lumber Co. 
takes over lumber yard of Alexander Bouer 
Lumber Co. 

Harrison—W. G. Barron Post Co. removing 
to Fayetteville, Ark. 

Walnut Ridge—R. L. Muse Lumber Co., moved 
to Jonesboro, Ark. 

COLORADO. Denver—Frank Kirchhoff Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. 
and McPhee & McGinnity Co. Contracting busi- 
ness continued by Frank Kirchhof, jr. 

GEORGIA. Griffen—L. P. Blanton & Son suc- 
ceeded by L. P. Blanton. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—Smith, DuPlain & 
Crumb Co., wholesale lumber business; aa Me 
DuPlain purchases interests of E. V. Crumb and 
Fred A. Smith. 

INDIANA. New Haven—August R. Schnitker 
has sold his interest in Schnitker & Son. 

IOWA. Beech—Johnson-Maxwell Lumber Co., 
succeeded by U. G. Pederson Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Clyde Iron Works 
Sales Co., removed to 309 Magazine St. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Colonial Lumber Co., 
manufacturer and wholesaler of southern pine 
lumber, was recently organized and incorporated 
under the name of Reliance Lumber Co.; ; name 
changed to “Colonial Lumber Co.” to avoid 
confusion with other concerns having the name 
of ‘‘Reliance.”’ 

MISSOURI. Henrietta, Richmond and Nor- 
borne—Badger Lumber Co., sold to G. N. McGee 
Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Burr—Fred Effken purchased 
interest in Roe Lumber Co. and will be local 
manager. 

NEW YORK. Woodridge—Kretchman & Har- 
ris sold to Gordon, Hechtman & Dinaburg. 

OHIO. Columbus—H. R. Allen & Co. now 
owned by H. R. Allen. 

OKLAHOMA. Stuart—J. 
ceeded by Cook Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Watertown—Jaeger-Mayer Co. 
changed name to Jaeger Manufacturing Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. oneness 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,0 

COLORADO. La Salle—Weld = Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Chiefland—West Coast Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; to manufacture lum- 
ber, etc. 

Jacksonville—Florida Industrial Co., 
ated; capital, $5,000,000; lumber. 

Tampa—Lakeside Veneer Mills, incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hostler Coal & Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Lafayette—Standard Woodwork- 
ing Co., increased capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

1OWA. Quimby—Farmers’ Lumber Associa- 
tion increasing capital to $36,000. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—lIatt Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Monroe—Williams & Morehouse Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; manufactures furni- 
ture and undertakers’ supplies. 

MICHIGAN. Manistee—W. A. Bates Turning 
Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Prendergast Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to $80,000. 

MONTANA. Scobey—Hellekson Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Browning—Blackfeet Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000. 

NEBRASKA. Douglas—Roe Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Ord—Sack Lumber & Coal Co., 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Stulman Box & 
tumber Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to 

New York—Rialto Woodworking Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $4,500; general wood work- 
ing, cabinet ‘making, lumber, etc. 

New York City—Vermont Sawmill Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 


L. Burnett suc- 


Veneer 


incorpor- 


increasing 


OHIO. Sa Box Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $150.000 
Norwalk—Adams- Winn- Prechtel Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $25,0 

OREGON. ssdiabieiitediaiien Duncan & 
Mehl, incorporated; capital, $10,000; lumber. 

Portland—Burbee Mill Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Wonder—Slate Creek Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $5,000; sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Mempaio-—Ty edi 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Star Lake Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


. Crenshaw & 


WISCONSIN. 
corporated; capital, $10,000 


Campia—Campia Box Co., in- 
Darlington—Lane Lumber Co., increased cap- 
ital from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Deerfield—Hirst Bros. Lumber Co., 
— to $30,000. 

ilwaukee—John Schroeder Lumber Co., in- 

creasing capital to $200,000, preferred stock and 
$1,500,000 common stock. 

Mineral Point—Mineral Point Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 


CASUALTIES 


MASSACHUSETTS. Sprague & Reynolds— 
Oni and box factory destroyed by fire; loss 

MONTANA. Froid—Libby Lumber Co., badly 
damaged by fire. 

OHIO. Seaman—A. J. Bleekman sawmill de- 
stroyed by fire; located five miles north of 
Seaman; loss, $1,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
flton’s box plant damaged by fire; 


increasing 


Chester—James M. Ham- 
loss, $10,000. 


P TEXAS. Carthage—Pierce & Smith; loss by 
re. 
WASHINGTON. Ballard—Campbell Shingle 


Mill, damage by fire, $1,000; owned by Louis C. 
Campb ell. 

Kennydale—Mill of International Spar Co., 
destroyed by fire; loss, $75,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Whitby—Whitby Brick & Clay 
Products Co., plant destroyed by fire; loss, $15,- 
000. Company recently took over retail lumber 
business of R. G. Oke. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. LaSalle—Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co. will install lumber yard. 

GEORGIA. Council—Council Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

INDIANA. Waldron—Roy McDaniel, recently 
began; retail lumber. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Houghton Lumber 
Sa recently began; headquarters Indianapolis, 
nd. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—T. W. Justus, re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—J. T. Simonson, re- 
cently began; wholesale and commission lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—Alcorn Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., recently began. 

Hazlehurst—Yellow Pine Lumber Co., recently 
began; sawmill; headquarters, Jackson. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—Frank Paxton Lum- 
ber Co., opening branch office; headquarters, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

OHIO. Cleveland—I. C. Harris, established 
wholesale lumber business here under name of 
I. C. Harris Lumber Co., 592 The Arcade; south- 
ern pine will be specialty. 

OKLAHOMA. Terlton—Denner-Reid Lumber 
Co., recently began. 


OREGON Eugene — Willamette Lumber 
Agency, recently began. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Gaffney—Weaver & Mc- 
Millan, recently began; retail lumber, headquar- 
ters, Chesnee. 

TENNESSEE. Lebanon—Gore Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 

TEXAS. Dawson—Baxter Lumber Co.; 
yard being opened. 

Weslaco—New lumber yard reported installed; 
no names given. 

VERMONT. Manchester Depot—N. D. Cass 
Co. of Vermont, recently began; manufactures 
toys. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Isley & Chalmers 
Lumber Co., opening of retail lumber yard, 719 
East 11th Street; will manufacture boxes and 
will install small mill in near future. 

WISCONSIN. Bloomington—Meuser Lumber 
Co. will open branch yard; headquarters, Du- 
buque, Ia. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Midland—Midland "Woodworkers 
(Ltd.), of this place, have opened an office in 
Toronto, 129 Spadina Ave., in charge of Frank 

_— manufacture sash, doors and mill- 
work. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—E. Rast will re- 
model his box factory on Ridgely Street, in- 
stalling new machinery and increasing capacity. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad Co. letting contracts for a lumber 
spur and grading in ia, — near An- 
tigo. The work will cost $50 

Racine—Grant Furniture co 5 et factory 
and warehouse. 

Sheboygan—Northern Furniture Co.; plans in 
progress for construction of office building and 
power house; four stories; 60 by 200 feet. 


new 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bidg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S. A. 


W. C, Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo, 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce tim 
found in the widely famous tonrbory, tri 
butary to Coos egon, Well be 
glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
‘Service First’’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


also 














COAST. FIR*| 


PORTLAND, OREGON be 
Laniemness Salling 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
P ieee 
> 
FROM COAST TO coast 
SHIPMENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL Routes 











Red ceaar BEVEL SIDING Siiement 
= = + pt + ag Red Cedar Bevel _ 





t. 1- 3 
t. 1-2x6 A ape Bevel Siding 

t. 1-2x6 B 

5 M ft. 1-2x6 C = * 

8 M ft. 1-2x5A 


Write for complete 
list inciuding all 
grades. 


Sullivan Rains Co,, Nexto Bok Bue. 








A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SEATTLE 











Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
Shingles 

made from one of the finest stands 


of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
of Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the paeking is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles Are 
“ Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Write us for priccs 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 


Seattle, 


Shingle Co., Wan. 














Car Material 
Railroad T Timbers 








Str ructural_- ard Stock 





id} 


M Lumber Compa pany Ue 


4 W.W.HERRON Prest. 


“1018 White Seattle Wash. 












Ship and Construction 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating 
Lumber. 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Hi 


Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
ennai — en 





* spring’s business. 





Te neuen 





D. H. Jeffris, manager of the Cairo (Ill.) yard 
of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co., was a business 
visitor to Chicago this week. 


Earl Kenyon, manager of the sash and door de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was in the city during the week. 


The directors of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and of the Gulf Lumber Co., 
Fullerton, La., held meetings in this city last 
Monday. 


HR. P. Hoerr, manager of the west Coast depart- 
ment of the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., went to 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., during the week on 
business. He will also visit St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 

George L. Kannapell, president and general man- 
ager Mound City Veneer Mills, Mound City, Ill, 
was in the city during the week, and from here 
went to Louisville, Ky., to attend a meeting of 
panel manufacturers, 


H. B. Leake, formerly on the sales desk of the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., has 
been appointed that company’s representative in 
Chicago. He is now in this city, looking around 
for a suitable location for the sales office which he 
will open here. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, left last Wed- 
nesday for a trip in the interests of the association 
which will take him first to New York City and 
then to the South, where he will visit various 
lumber centers. 


W. A. Jackson, president of the Third Avenue 
Lumber & Supply Co., 1240 Cambridge Boulevard, 
Columbus, Ohio, is in Chicago looking over the 
markets. This is a new company, organized last 
January. It handles everything used in construc- 
tion of buildings. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines and their daughter 
Loretta, left last Thursday night for a fortnight’s 
visit in the East. They will attend the Yale- 
Princeton and Yale-Harvard football games, and 
will stay in the East to spend Thanksgiving with 
Ralph Hines, who is a student at Yale. 


W. H. Eccles, president W. H. Eccles Lumber 
Co., Baker, Ore., passed thru Chicago this week 
on his way back to the West. L. R. Fifer, sales 
manager C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., also passed thru the city during the week, 
on his way from New York to the Coast, via St. 
Louis, Mo., and Omaha, Neb. 


R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Co., 
Goodman; A. L. Osborn, of the Medford Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, and O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Oshkosh, were Wisconsin lumber- 
men in the city during the week. They attended a 
meeting of the market extension committee of the 
association, held here last Tuesday. 


Belief is growing at the offices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that at the 
directors’ meeting to be held in Chicago on Dec. 1 
the moving of the offices from Chicago to Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be sanctioned. A number of the 
directors have expressed themselves on the subject 


and while the expressions have not been official, it * 


is plainly evident that practically all of those who 
have expressed themselves are in favor of the 
move. 


Fred K. Fish, jr., secretary Wood Products & 
Byproducts Corporation, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, was in Chicago for a short time this 
week en route to New York, where he goes to look 
after matters connected with the company’s inter- 
ests. Mr. Fish reports gratifying progress on the 
plant that is being installed at Weed, Calif., to 
handle the output of the Weed Lumber Co., and 
expects to have this plant in operation within the 
next thirty days. 


R. B. White, assistant general manager Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was a Chicago visitor during the latter part of 
last week. He sees an early upturn of the market 
ahead, and is very optimistic regarding next 
F. C. Broadway, the company’s 
traffic manager, also headquartered at Kansas 
City, was in the city last Wednesday, and was 
accompanied by George R. Hicks, of the Bowman, 
Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. Farris, of the Farris Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., was in the city during the week. 
He reports that his concern handled a nice volume 


nome ce 





of business during the last month, averaging about 
70 percent of normal, which it considers quite a 
record at this time. However, most mills in that 
section have closed down on account of the poor 
market conditions. Nor is any timber being felled 
at this time, about the only aetivity being the 
cutting up into lumber of such legs as are on 
hand. 


Col. John M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Co., 
Rast Cambridge, Mass., has been elected Republican 
representative to the legislature ef Massachusetts 
by a vote of 8,351 to 2,758. Col Woods long has 
been prominent in the lumber trade and has also 
served as president of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. More and more lumbermen are 
becoming identified with the political life of our 
country, both the lumber industry and the country 
gaining thereby, and in the election of Col. Woods 
to the Massachusetts legislature his district will 
find that they have elected the right man. 


George B.. Watson, of New Orleans, La., secre- 
tary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As 
sociation; John M. Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary of the American Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association; O, T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Assoctation, and R. H. Brooks, 
representing the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, were 
among those who attended the conference of lum- 
ber association secretaries which followed the meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the National As- 
sociation of Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers 
held in Chicago on Thursday of last week. 


James A. Wilson, of Chicago, returned last week 
from a trip to the west Coast, where he went to 
look after his various lumber manufacturing inter 

*ests. He is a director of the George Palmer Lum- 
ber Co., LaGrange, Ore., and spent some time at 
its plant. He also visited Portland and San Frar- 
cisco. Mr. Wilson reports that the west Coast 
lumbermen are considerably perturbed over the 
failure to secure a readjustment of the transcontt- 
nental railroad freight rates on lumber whereby 
they would be able to maintain their trade in east- 
ern territory, but that they are going right ahead 
with plans for overcoming this handicap by means 
of water transportation. 


W. A. Schmidt, president Liberty Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., passed thru this city during the 
week, on his way home after a three months’ busi- 
ness trip in the East. He reported a dull market 
thruout the East, but said that the trade there is 
hopeful for considerably impreved conditions 
shortly after New Year. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the railroads must make seme provision 
in their tariffs whereby lumber can move east- 
ward at a reduced rate; as he can not see how 
they will otherwise finance themselves, deprived 
as they will be of revenue from the large amount 
of west Coast lumber which will be shut out from 
eastern territory on account of the high rates 
now prevailing. 


Among the visitors to Chicage this week was 
M. M. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., who was here for the purpose of 
attending a conference of American owners of tim- 
ber in British Columbia. Mr. Wall reports the 
lumber trade extremely dull in the Buffalo district, 
but he is not feeling at all pessimistic over the 
outlook. His company has accumulated a splendid 
assortment of hardwood lumber which is in its 
commodious yards in Buffalo and will be available 
for quick shipment whenever the demand again be 
comes active. Mr. Wall confidently looks forward 
to a big revival of demand early in the coming 
year. In the meantime he thinks lumbermen will 
have to be satisfied to take things easy and not 
worry over the fact that they are not getting as 
much business as came to them earlier in the year. 


A. L. Clark, president Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., accompanied by his son, James 
Clark, spent several days in Chicage this week in 
connection with a number of important association 
and other business matters. Mr. Clark has exten- 
sive interests in Texas, Arkansas, Florida and in 
Vancouver, and he is kept pretty constantly on the 
move looking after these’ various interests and at 
the same time giving considerable attention to 
the affairs of the Southern Pine Association. Mr. 
Clark was feeling optimistic over the outlook for 
the lumber trade, this optimism being considerably 
helped by advices received while in Chicago of a 
very large timber order at a satisfactory price that 
recently has been taken by one of his southern pine 
mills. James Clark has been spending a great part 
of his time this year in Vancouver, where he is 
actively connected with the affairs of the Van- 
couver Lumber Co. 
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CHICAGO HOO-HOO TO CONCATENATE 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo are laying plans for a con- 
catenation to be held at the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago on Wednesday, Dec. 
8. Prospects are for a large class of kittens, and 
H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the order, 
and L. M. Tully, Scrivenoter, have registered their 
intention of being present. Several ardent cats have 
already banded together and will between now and 
the concatenation date conduct a series of raids 
on the lairs of prospective kittens. They will meet 
every intervening Wednesday noon at the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago to report their suc- 
cesses during the week and to lay plans for the 
forthcoming week’s campaign. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER OWNERS 


An interesting and important meeting held in 
Chicago this week was a conference of American 
owners of British Columbia timber. There were 
present British Columbia timber owners located in 
Texas, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin and other 
points and the informal discussions that took place 
developed the fact that there was a community of 
interest that would be aided and conserved thru 
closer codperation, and it practically was decided 
to organize an association of American owners of 
timber in British Columbia. 

Among those taking a leading part in the delib- 
erations were A. L. Clark, of the Vancouver Lum- 
ber Co., whose home is in Dallas, Tex., and M. M. 
Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Buffalo, N. Y. To work out plans 
for a permanent organization a committee was ap- 
pointed of which A. L. Clark was made chairman, 
and another meeting will be held at a later date at 
which definite plans for perfecting a permanent 
organization will be presented. 


MEETING OF ADVISORY TAX COMMITTE 


David T. Mason, chief of the forest unit, bureau 
of internal revenue, Treasury Department, will 
meet with the advisory tax committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, Nov. 30, at 2 
p.m., according to a notice circulated by Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager, and R. B. Goodman, 
chairman of the bureau of economics of the asso- 
ciation. Major Mason will discuss the various 
problems that have arisen in the forest unit, and 
the manner in which these problems have been 
solved. He will also answer any questions regard- 
ing procedure in the forest unit. The afternoon 
session will adjourn at 5:30 and reconvene at 
7:30 for a session at which Jesse Andrews, Stiles 
W. Burr, A. W. Clapp and others are scheduled 
to discuss with Maj. Mason changes that have been 
proposed in the present revenue act. R. M. Rickey 
will explain the effect upon the lumber industry of 
the various sales tax plans compared with the 
present excess profits tax. George W. Ward will 
outline under what conditions borrowed capital 
should be allowed as invested capital. 

These sessions will be open to all lumbermen. 











DISCUSSES PROSPECTIVE DEMAND 


L. J. Boykin, president Boykin Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., and a director of the Gulf Lumber 
Co., of Fullerton, La., on Monday attended a meet- 
ing in Chicago of the directors of the Gulf Lum- 
ber Co. He left Tuesday morning for Culver, Ind., 
to visit his son, Fred Boykin, who is in his second 
year at the Culver Military Academy. 

Mr. Boykin expressed confidence in the future of 
the lumber industry. He believes that the demand 
for lumber for 1921 will tax the resources of the 
producers and looks to see prices advance sharply, 
tho expressing the hope that a runaway market 
will not develop. He remarked that business men 
of the South are especially pleased with the results 
of the presidential election and believes that it 
marks a big step in the restoration of business con- 
fidence. 

“Lumber manufacturers could have done much 
to stabilize the market and encourage building if 
they had helped to finance the retailer and the 
home owner during the high cost of the building 
period,” said Mr. Boykin. “If the lumber pro- 
ducer had set aside, say, $2 a thousand feet for 
the purpose of absorbing the paper of the retailer 
who financed home building this problem would 
have been solved, I believe. In spite of high cost 
of materials and labor, there would have been 
much more home building during the last year if 
some agency had financed the builder. But the 
banking policy discouraged the retailer from assist- 
ing the home builder; in fact, he was generally re- 
fused the loans he needed to promote building. I 
know one retailer in Houston who told me that 
if the banks had not declined to take his paper he 
eould have built at least fifty houses this year. 

“The amount of home building done in the next 
few years will depend largely on whether there is 
legislation to exempt real estate mortgages from 
Federal and State taxes. Something should be 
done to encourage investment in realty mortgages, 


for so long as the investor can secure tax exempt 
bonds netting him 6 percent or more he will not 
be receptive to entertaining 6 percent bonds that 
are taxable. Building of homes, factories and con- 
struction work in general is at the base of our 
whole social and economic structure, so all the 
more reason why law making agencies should take 
measures to make investment therein profitable.’’ 
Touching on the subject of immigration, Mr. 
Boykin said that with 5,000 immigrants arriving 
daily the United States is promoting no policy to 
take care of their housing needs and he expressed 
his conviction that unless relief is given soon in 
this direction that immigration ought to be stopped. 


NEW INLAND EMPIRE MANAGER 


BEND, ORE., Nov. 6.—Dr. D. F. Broeks, presi- 
dent, and M. J. Scanlon, vice president, of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., have been visiting in 
Bend from their home in Minneapolis and have an- 
nounced while here that Harry K. Brooks, secre- 
tary of the company, succeeds the late John P. 
Keyes as general manager. Mr. Keyes, who died 
Oct. 8 last, was one of the leading lumbermen of 
the western country, a trained engineer by profes- 
sion and a man who thoroly understood every de- 
partment of the manufacturing of lumber and one 
who was looked to for advice and counsel by his 
fellow lumbermen in the Inland Empire. 

Harry K. Brooks is Mr. Keyes’ nephew and is a 
son of Dr. Brooks. He has been connected with 
the Brooks-Scanlon lumber interests in various 
ways and at different places since he finished his 
school work back in Minneapolis over twenty years 
ago. He was in Scanlon, Minn., where the concern 
operated for years, and later at Vancouver, B. C., 








HARRY K. BROOKS, BEND, ORE. ; 
General Manager Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 


and at Powell River, B. C., where the Brooks- 
Scanlon interests have extensive logging, pulp and 
paper operations. He went with Mr. Keyes to the 
Bend plant at the beginning of its operations and 
has had charge of the sales department, ably as- 
sisted by H. H. Lamping. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. is one of the 
largest pine manufacturing concerns in the Inland 
Empire. Its output this year will be close to 100,- 
000,000 feet. Its plant at Bend, including saw- 
mill, planing mill, box factory and its logging 
operations nearby, are entirey modern and upto- 
date, having been constructed under the general 
supervision of Mr. Keyes, with his expert engineer- 
ing and mechanical knowledge and experience. 
With these things Mr. Brooks is thoroly familiar 
and his assuming the management is a recognition 
of this and of his ability as a lumberman. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORS TO MEET 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
called by President John H. Kirby, of Houston, 
Tex., to be held in Chicago Dec. 1. One of the 
subjects which will be discussed, it is reported, is 
the proposed removal of the headquarters of the 
National association to Washington, D. C., to 
enable it to keep in the closest possible touch with 
the Government. A propesal to consolidate the 
association’s trade extension work to secure the 
greatest possible economy and efficiency will also 
be discussed, as will the need for more intensive 
publicity regarding the lumber industry, the formu- 
lation of definite legislative proposals incorporating 
the principles of the national forest policy adopted 
by the association last July, and the functions of 
the National traffic bureau. 





APPOINTED ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 


Charles B. McVey, well known to retailers thru- 
out Illinois and adjacent territory, on Nov. 15 
severs his connection as Illinois representative for 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., and 
joins the sales staff of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo. For this 
company he will cover central and northern Illi- 
nois, giving particular attention to its yard trade 
in that territory, and will maintain headquarters 
in Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. McVey has been representing Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co. in this very same territory for 
eighteen years, during which period he has earned 
the friendship and respect of the retail lumber- 
men in it, and will thus bring a tremendous asset 
to the Missouri Lumber & Land Wxchange Co. 
Philip Gardiner, northern representative for East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. with headquarters in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will take over Mr. McVey’s territory. 

Mr. McVey’s first act in his new connection wil) 
be a visit to Kansas City, where he will confer 
with R. B. White, assistant general manager Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., after which 
he will spend about two weeks in the South, visit- 
ing the nine Louisiana mills operated by the com- 
pany, to familiarize himself with their facilities 
and the stock situation. 

Bert E. Cook will remain in charge of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co.’s interests in 
the Chicago territory. 


CHICAGO AS AN OCEAN PORT 


It is probable that Chicago within the next few 
years will become one of this country’s most im- 
portant, if not actually the most important ocean 
port and export center. The international commis- 
sion on the St. Lawrence waterway has recently 
concluded hearings in this city, and the result of 
them appears almost certain to be the early im- 
provement of that waterway to permit ocean traffic 
to reach the Lake ports. Chicago being the center 
for the huge and immeasurably rich Mississippf 
Valley would in that case assume the importance 
of an ocean port second to none other in this coun- 
try. The commission which recently held hear- 
ings at the rooms of the Chicago Board of Trade 
is composed of Canadian and American members, 
both countries being prospective parties to the en- 
terprise. Charles A. Magrath is chairman, and 
W. H. Smith secretary. The other members are 
William Hearst, Obadiah Gardner and Clarence 
D. Clark. 

It was pointed out at these hearings that middle 
western industry would save in excess of $10,000,- 
000 annually by shipping from Chicago instead of 
shipping by rail to New York as is now necessary. 
It was also pointed out that the port of New York 
is seriously congested and incapable of handling 
the enormous stream of goods consigned overseas 
thru it, and that the establishment of an ocean 
port at Chicago would not only save shippers money 
but would also expedite their business enormously. 








INCREASE OF WATER SHIPMENTS 


William L. Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., timber 
specialists, Chicago, returned last week from the 
west Coast where he has spent the summer work- 
ing on exchange cases for the small group of for- 
ests where legislation now exists and authorizes 
such exchanges. Hall, Kellogg & Co., specialize in 
the negotiation of land exchanges between private 
owners and the Government within the national 
forests. Both members of the firm were for many 
years connected with the U. 8S. Forest Service. 
Mr. Hall reports that the exchange plan has great 
advantages both to the Government and to private 
owners and says that it offers the best means of 
solving the problem of disconnected land in the 
National forests. He says that much interest 
exists in securing exchange legislation for addi- 
tional national forests. About thirty-five bills are 
now pending in Congress which are being pushed 
by local interests in the West, and other bills await 
introduction. 

In an interview with Mr. Hall immediately upop 
his return, he said: 

A striking thing on the west Coast is the great 
impetus being given to water shipment of lumber. 
Several new steamship lines between Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and the west Coast have been _estab- 
lished, freight rates on lumber to certain Central 
and South American ports have been reduced and 
foreign shipments seem to be increasing. Alto- 

ther I gained a distinct impression of a very 
‘undamental and rapid change taking place in the 
shipment of lumber from the west Coast. This 
impression is confirmed by recent Portland dis- 
patches, showing that the lumber shipments by 
water from that port are greatly increased this 
year over 1919. 

Another movement which will greatly facilitate 
water shipment is the development of terminals at 
the principal Atlantic ports ry to receive lum- 
ber by cargo shipments and ship out by carload 
lots to the eastern trade. In this matter of water 
shipments I think that we are seeing a funda- 
mental and permanent readjustment in lumber 
transportation. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following prices f. 0. b. cars at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Nov. 6: 
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Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 8 hemlock, rough, $27@29. 

1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $28.50@30.50. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Bay City, Mich., Nov. 8.—There has been very little change in hardwood prices during the last week. The following list represents the average 


prices "realized on sales f. o. b. shipping points: 
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6/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@42.00 | 6/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 
8/4 170.00@175.00 150.00@155.00 120.00@125.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 |! 8/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 110. Doo1is. 00  65.00@ 70.00 35.00@37.00 


Cincinnati, 


hardwoods during the week ended Nov. 6. 
declines, each indicated by a minus (-) sign: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8 
eee WHITE OAK— de 
- 225 240 240 255 
Balects’’ -- 165 175 175 185 
No. lcom. 120 185 135 145 
No.2com. 75 80 80 85 
Sd. wormy 80 90 90 ... 
UARTERED Rep OAK— 

‘AS - 175 195 195 
No.1com. 105 120 120 
No.2 com. 65 75 75 ... 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
FAS .... 155 180 180 180 
Selects .. 125 130 130 130 
No.1 com. 100 110 110 115 
No.2com. 65 75 75- 7% 
No.8 com. 84 36 36 36 
Sd.wormy 70 75 75 80 
PorpLaR— 

FAS 190 200 200 205 
Saps & sel. 125 130 130 135 
No.l com. 95 105- 105 110 
No.2com. 65 70 70 75 

o8com. 456 50 50 52 
Panel and 

wide No. 

1, 18 to 

28” .... 285— . Ssteaete 

x! 


Boxboards, ies 
BO UR AT, 200] sin coe . sve 





4/4 
Basswoop— 
PAS ..+. 180 
No.1 com. 90 
No.2 com. 50 
CHESTNUT— 
FAS .... 140 
No.1 com. 105 
No.3 com. 34 
Sd. wormy 56 
BrrcH— 
FAS .... 165 
No. 1 com. 115 
No.2 com. %2 


BrEcH— 
BAS .... 115 
No.1 com. 70 
No.2 com. 45 
WHITE ASH— 
TAS .... 160 
No.1 com. 90 
No.2 com. 50 
HIcKOoRY— 
Be wines sie: 
No.1 com. ... 
No. 2 com. . 
MaPLrp— 
FAS ... Ped 
No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. 18 


5/4 6/4 


120 
50- 
175 
60 


150 
115 
80 85 





5/4 
315 


150- 
115- 
150- 
100- 


"86- 
58- 
41- 
92- 


69- 
57- 


8/4 4/4 
WALNUT— 
145 FAS .... 300 
105 No. 1 com. 200 
60 No. 2 com. 100 
No.3 com. 45 
= GuM— 
Quartered 
40- red FAS. 145- 
65 Quartered 
No.1 com. 110— 
Plain red 
FAS ... 180- 
Plain red 
F gy =. 80- 
ap  box- 
4 boards, 
55 138”to17” 120- 
Sap FAS. 66- 
190 a % No. 1 . 
Pr No. 2 
60. COM: s0:s a 
165 CoTrTronwooD— 
wider . 82- 
100 | No.1com. 62- 
No. 2 com. 54- 
165 Boxboards, 
130 13 to 17” 135-. 
90. 9 to 32” Tile... 


Ohio, Nov. 8—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
When compared with previous reports they show forty 


6/4 


815 
215 230 
120 125 


eov eee 


8/4 
330 


150- 160- 
115- 125- 
150- 150- 
100-— 100- 


106- 
72- 
44- 


"86- 
58- 
41- 
92- 


69- ... 
59- . 


. 
. 
7 





Chicago, Nov. 10.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
lumber for the week ending Nov. 6: 


Fas— 
4/4 10” & up 8-16’ 


Civ ere Se eue toi censeue $341 

a Me ORR | 6549-0 Sin ere ae aceren ¥ mple eel es 321 
No. coOMMON— 

5/4 | AS ere ee eer ere rrr 168 
No. 2 cOMMON— 

4 PN Serer a nt ee eee eee ee 110 


WESTERN PINES 





Portland, Ore., Nov. 6.—The following are 

f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 
No.2 No.8 
iz 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°... ccc $44.00 $32.00 

* ecceeee 46.00 33.00 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........ 45.00 35.50 

DD hctna sere 47.00 37.50 
256, EO 80. Oc vticcccceess ---- 45.50 36.50 
1x10”, BO TO 66 8 scesvevie --+- 46.00 36.50 
1x12”, 10 and 20’. ‘ N 38.00 
12 and 18’. 38.00 
16’ a0 37.00 

Selects. 

Bédbetter “0” “> 
1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. tf 00 $82.00 $76.00 
CT RRR PR RUS ie ae 00 86.00 80.00 
REE | 0 hwiae aces e 10.6 eens OT. 00 92.00 5. 
1x13” and wider........ ; 102.00 97.00 90.00 
5/4 & 6/4 Lo - & wider, 10 

MEE ic cévceees ens .00 90.00 88.08 
8/4x4” and’ WHERE 65.63 508 7.00 92. 85. 
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Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
La Ala, iss. 0. 
Nov. Oct. Nov. ae Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
6 6 6 30 6 30 

Flooring 


1x3” EG 


aaa see cece 90.00 

















FG A 
N 
1x4” EG A 
FG A 
1x6” No. 1. 
No 
No. 3, C.M 
*Heart. 
Ceiling 
%x4” ee Rkekhweceewee 51.00 43.83 42.30 45.00 46.00 50.81 51.00 
E WOsdVR ERO US6b0. eels. oeade Jeorel Gee 4ERe veice cccce 
No. 2 CUUnee <@h00 SeeeR “aeons 17.2 22.50 22.00 22.22 coves 
SeVCECHEC tune ChRRS. “eneek Saateer, Gace. caus 4B.G2  cccce 
56 x4” Bebetter aexeies 47.61 48.35 43.50 50.00 46.75 50.50 37.90 48.22 
No. eeecccece 38.05 38.50 37.50 ..... 39.00 4025 20.63 40.00 
No. 2 22.00 22.50 ..ece 22.00 
No. 15.00 18.00 
%x4” B&better 52.00 55.00 
No 43.75 48.75 
No. 2 21.50 24.00 
Mn. We Sivaséoce <ciuce. oxvey . abtan. saeee , eee 19.00 
1x4 & 6” a eioend TTT Cee ee TC 62.00 70.50 61.00 62.00 47.24 50.48 
DOD ge ecacete «sted. axnece Ge  vewes SGD GRP acces seece 
No. 2 CAP WERES CORED KSeee Seeds . Seems See. Sos acee Sete 
Mk  cevesctte cases “Spkwe Aedes Cesaue aaaws OD kaiuce «0cee 
1x6” B&botter ..........0 sccce COM wcesa sécee Sdees GOO cece 
Bevel Siding 
%x6” eee Kéknden KEES “Rabe Cedew, wkwae, “amen oo, A Cra eee 
UhkKeuWese Sebes ‘Keches- cOgbae . hemes SG Bee stand “vues 
CHIRECCEE BeSTe WONee, Weaes 17.25 23.50 24.00 . eee 
5% x6” Babeiter SCeScOUECEE Covée SERGE Gace Sawer 56.50 GRD cscs 
CRGKEEDOR ECER® Cadne Anedad chawe camen 32.50 Seen . veces 
Ne F cSeaCadat-cepee CECEe eeeme evens FEOe TESTE secce stece 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” | seeyanpabade 46.59 53.39 Ve, ee 46.50 45.25 43.61 49.86 
No. LZ 36.3 39.75 43.00 38.81 4405 
72 24.25 25.25 22.95 24.7 
17.756 2026 ccs . 
Be BR BR sv ciscdcess conds ‘soavs 51.75 60.44 58.25 65.00 ..... ..... 
BEE, 46. padevescteaw CnCRe  entwe GEES cccce 64.08 54.75 
ME - Kine divcen cade G00, Seen Ge scéee 62.00 54.75 
BEM EO eeencecks sheen. cence Ghee eecvs 69.20 54.75 
BREE Hicttbecenkeve chess «chur GOO cusus 68.43 54.75 
eR ere TRG -accce tudaw woeene 75.00 69.75 
DT sB¢eh6u60000 €8b0% Seece “S2068 Seace ennan EE “ewes ocqus 
NEEM (GP EO cctewe Chkcs Scees. Skgas onwea “sueam SED) @66@6d.. ourawea 
GREENS 6:60.60 Revs cecee ences TOO cvcce «(GROG GO euwcn «cece 
1% and 2x4 to Bae cchne oehas. susee seane GRRE. «ccae 
ae De ccctuc teetes sence Wiese sSagee weene Qe weeee waeeas 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & BO sscha Teseas SBave cecue ‘sence GEE  eéune ° 
Ct iin wens s KOAAe Means <tee0e mowee adams: NE eewa, ‘anes 
Bé&better ee 
62.06 55.42 
63.30 64.44 
61.64 61.64 
63.00 66.53 
63.97 66.66 
67.53 71.71 
66.88 74.67 
GEM SRM NGO™ occ cascc. “sncce Geand “ilaugt NOME wcoee cae 
Cee Gb SEE cette Cotes Gec0s eeece sevcce “GUD CUM ‘“Seaeune cauvas 
C Surfaced: 
De (GP BE ace vineed cbhad “deta. bakee -aakeh sauna SED Ovuned) cade 
BS Asterdbvetwe Ged aeued  shnee” ceseek “Keane . ganeé Uaecas 
ae CEESECCV CeCe Re KEEES SNECS “ORO Y Vee ae See Sbsea. eonce 
ih BA ae att cee cere Ledeen Canaee Cxes MOG GEE ceccc cece 
ins MG DU éinceccca teen “Nteee e0eker Ceaen  Saueeu Me oéeand . ccese 
BE ertUthgncccete Sees veeue sance duces CEOS Gee sscce Sees 
DPE -Miviewhewete <etes Seen! esace “bepaie —ediwes GR dened scucs 
DEE Hee devcehee Cees Caneve Swakeo ceees GMaies WU aseee weeded 
Se OF BE ceduce Ceeee Seees ntee ecnee «eees We” «wases sence 
OI eens Wihne BANed CEOs, secure Secee” paalba TREE cbtes vieens 
6/4 & 8/4x6” Petivd- CHSC CRRRE €buce Rkeee, eae” Gee heeds ween 
PE vores Gs O66ns. Cpaee, . Shenae) a6eeo WH acces 8 Sbsee: scuwe 
Casing and Base 
B&better: 
EE OP iit ecw kcaae cower TRG diaet. seen 76.50 7800 70.20 70.62 
DE SE ec candkcks Reeke Conenn” Vacate vegas 70.00 79.75 70.95 72.41 
ited Jambs 
| B&better: 
a, MO vccseiead deéee eeeee® ok Weel womes 71.00° @B8.75 ..... 2.28 
1%, 1% & Me Gk. owned cuvead vetom gecce k 1 err i 








SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated in the sections named: 





Alerandria, Birmingham, 


Nov. 
6 

Wo. 2, 126", 16" cc ccce cccce 
Other igts.. 34.90 
En", 36 cccscce 5.83 
Other’ Igts . 43.12 

No. 2 ee eeceninds 
DL cchduee dud - 19.59 
fT  eguckeawen 20.20 

No. 3 = lengths): 
SES césncccess e eeee 


~ 1, 1x6 to 12”. ee cocce 

x8”, 14 and 16’: eocse 

Other lengths. 
1x10”, 14 and 1 

ther lengths 

1x12”,14 and 16’ 

Other lengths 

No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 

Un te 19% ..ccccccce eoose 


x6 to 12”..... eee ecece 
IEE” ccccccesceceses esccs 
No. <. Pg aE 

lengt hs 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’....... 
Other lgts.. 

1x10”,14 & 16’ 
Other Igts. 

Pay to ey ): 

Ux BY wccccccces 

1x10” 

og Jengths): 


a wccccccces 


No. 2 


No. 3 


No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16°... ..... 
Other Igts. 


Z 
° 


2x 4”,10’ 
13° 
I 
2x 6”, 
10 
az", 
10 
2x10”, 
12 
2x12”, 


No. 2, 2x 4”, 


1 
6, 
2x 8", 

1 
2x10”, 

12 


1 
2x12”, 


No. 3, 


2x12” 
See Se TP cscs scces 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ 
and under: 


a. 
Oct. 
30 


Nov. 
6 


Oct. 
30 


Fencing, S1S 


as 
30.00 47.50 
BESO © nccus 
21.20 24.75 
16.1 ecees 
17. 3 18.00 
Boards, S1S or S2S 

eens 42.72 
42.59 4200 
87.16 42.00 
38.63 45.00 
ree 5.50 
22.33 24.96 
25.96 26.00 
27.11 23.80 
140 ..... 
oaia's 50 
20.00 15.50 
Shiplap 
‘36.49 37.50 
21.87 22.79 
2256 20.00 
aed 17.50 
15.50 15.50 


25.50 


Longleaf Timbers 


p34 we 


pe. 
6 


"Get. 


Kansas City, 
0. 
Nov. Oct. 
6 30 
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Alezandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alexandria ee Hattiesburg Kansas City 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
6 30 6 $0 6 30 6 30 6 80 6 + 6 $8 6 30 
Car Sills, S$4S 
Plaster Lath S4S, SqE&S 
Se A ee 4.62 4.76 5.50 5.50 5.15 4.65 4.57 4.65 8”, 8 
we GE oe EO ubesiwaee ooen6 Wane 2.75 4.00 BIS SBS nvoce 3.25 
Up to 9”, 
Up to 10”, 
2 Aer ee 20.00 19.29 1721 Up to 12”, 
EO oc Sh.siiics sew oo0ve 21.50 19.82 : 
Up to 14”, 
Seb tte < nd ‘18° 65.00 
etter, 9 an Zee eseee eeieee Saeee (eetice “NUM | Eeeee is seals . 20° Goer 20 OURO cece ccess, cssesn exces . CIE CHEB cies ceces 
10 a Ce Be" .. ccsne sonet mee Stringers 
a alia Seccees 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16" ann 
, » to Been. SOR (Kise e SCeovis “aiweete GeeRee) ceM eee | 
agi gual i ae ee te! ee ee ee ea ee 68.00 
Mo; 2: 10. ek 0? oc cicc cvcee 4225 45.00 Sq E., up to 80 to 82’ ..... wees ceeee ceeee ceeee ‘sevee cece 63.00 
RanGom .ccccee coccs coves coves cvcee ceose SEO 2.22.2 weoose Ties 
No. 2, Random ....... ..... 25.06. 22:50 | x20"; 32°, OO HOMEt. ccc s acess  sacce soees A ee ae 
WES", BE, Oe MOR cicscc eevee ecse'e wewve WE ceecc) | «Sree. Heene 
Longleaf Paving wet a 
Bay Ay es yO ED. 8.6004 Se eee  “Seeee wrens.» drevan. ERNE! —-Pekies: seNGs ONO; 2 DGB ic ciceees acces. c0cce 25006, CO eeans B4.00 cccce coves 





Jacksonviile, Fia., Nov. 8.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks ended 
Nov. 6 














Flooring 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Nov.6 Oct. 30 

OO ee $51.67 $55.33 
No. 1 common 46.16 43.11 
No. 2 common .. 25.23 25.33 
No. 3 and cull .. 15.65 15.29 

1x3 gg Siaik se BDSG -clerasinie's Swe 62.94 

OTe eS eee ae 50.00 
No. 2 common .... x ERen kao 
OR ES ES ere eres 15.00 
1x6 No. 2 common ........... 24.28 22.50 
eee IB  Sicnes 
Ceiling 
1x4 gg ee eee 60.00 
No. 1 common .........3s> 53.15 43.50 
1 2 common ........... 32.50 30.00 
Se | ene cries 16.00 
5x3 Babetter Lie ee pi: obs eS SBOP .ssices 
ee 39.17 40.00 
No. aera er wa 14.00 
sx3% Bé&better ee ee eee 40.00 
1 common . 35.00 
a. DO O06kces0sese) ROO Grcae 
No. 3 and cull 10.00 
Siding 
Novelty— 

SS PDs isons 
ee eer 24.60 24.63 
No. 8 common ........... 16.00 17.00 

Square edge— 

NE aoa orso0s Sa.59:5) Sos 44.00 
No. 1 35.00 
rere eee 

1x 6 No. 2 22.50 

ix 6 No. 3 18.00 

ix 8 No. 3 27.50 

Bébetter— 

1x 4 D48 63.20 

1x 5 D4S 68.20 

ix 6 D4S 60.00 

1x 8 D4 59.81 

1x10 D4S 65.00 

1x12 D4S 67.50 

1x 6 to 12 60.00 

SD £0 22 POU ioc siescse<c BOUT * sence 

DIE BO BSS oscevcces 67.50 
Oe Be RIED: sb .n5 0:6 6.50.0 5:60 ses ED “seeee 
5/4x 8 rough eee 
ERO OR coos is bias@ewsasic MRED sein 
5/4x12 S28 75.00 
hie 2 Se eee, (| ere 
he ee eee 
BGK D0) AG DOME scccessevickies DOO cevee 
No. 1 common— 

Be eS OD 56-4 oisinin:d,s:ss 0's, sein BO aero 

el ee | |: rs ee 

1x12 D4 60.00 

1x12 rough re 

ee Se eee 40.00 42.00 

40.00 
67.00 
30.00 
30.67 
24.40. 
31.50 
26.39 
31.50 

ax 6 No. BS een BIS... ......5. dacs 28.50 

ix 8 common shiplap ......... BEDD sscas 

1x10 commor shiplap ......... 16.00 20.00 

ix 8 and up common SI1S....... BOO” lt bewe 

Shingles 
Me WE. cose newb eeaewsscssccsweiew 2.44 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard kiln dried .......... 6.25 
4’ No. 1 standard green ......... ee 


4’ No. 2 standard pine .......... Saas 





OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 


oak flooring during the week ended Oct. 30: 


MCIGAT GATOBPRO WIIG s 6.66 0.0:6.0.0.000.0.6.0.00e ese ees 
ISAT DIB WIE BNE TOU. 0.6:0:0.6.00.00 6 00slets cesses 


Select plain — and oes 
ue 1 common. 





ay 


2” x24” x1” x2” 
Ly a 14 480 * ~ as ° $163.00 
$141.00 134.49 $105.22 109.26 
126.00 110.78 101.07 96.98 
Sarees 83.78 55.33 46.92 
0 veee 40.60 faeele Soewes 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 6.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 




















Norfolk: 
om and 
Epczn RovucH— No. 2 & better No. Bow heart 
4/4 i 65.00 $46.00 50, 00 $33.00 @34.00 $29. 0030 - 
. 68. 72.00 54.00@58.00 34.00 @ 35.00 
75.00 57.00 @61.00 34.00 @35.00 
re eee B sneiaerereteress 76.00@81.00 60.00 @ 64.00 PP OS 
RoveH 4/4— 
pecan eaou bib 8.0 Sis 66.4 0% 6:0 sie 0s 54.00@57.00 34.00 @35.00 80.00 oy ny 
RE inc cain Sco sieieeksGincb as Ces anee 68.00 @72.00 57.00 @60.00 35.00 @36.00 31.00 
ne nee 73.00 @77.00 60.00 @63.00 36.00 @37.00 32.00 aS 00 
Bark Sreips, Nos. 1 and 2......... oer 0o a8. BarRK STRIP a Nos. 1 & 2. set. 00 @64.00 
MO 45040094 456.0 40040 27.00 @28.00 CuLLt RED Hpart.. pieiaarey wiles 2.00 @23.00 
No. 2 & better 
Lata, so. , $ 7.00@ 7.50 ROOFERS, 6”... oe 00 @37.00 A ASE ee $80.00 
Saree 3.50@ 4.00 8”... 37.00 @38.00 BR eee 
Facrory,. Lene 30.00 @35.00 10”...... 37.50@38.50 eran 84.00 
NS cos ose 25.00@30.00 WM cc kee 38.50 @39.50 ME aectccnnence cms 89.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No.3 No. 4 
FLOORING, 8x24 te cso ies ae ens $118.00@121.00 peamate LR re” soa eea aca mal 
Te aE cee eee 75.00@ 80.00 $56.00 @60.00 $39.00 * ro 
CRIGING, Els 6500 v4 iia ies gioihbe vik ie dis ERA TA Re eet 52.00@ 54.00 42.00 @ 44.00 25.00 
wi ene atetewie awe Se Or ee ees Ge 54.00@ 56.00 44,00@46.00 27.00 39. $0 
ce PA Er an RO rey ay air eaten ie 76.00@ 81.00 57.00@61.00 40.00 @ 44.00 


Duluth, Minn., Nov. 8.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 


14 4 
Not geendit th Me He He He 
0. eeeeeee 
10”. 73 0 78 83 


coos 8 88 

OP cinens 82 30 90 85 90 95 

No. 2, 8”....... 58 60 64 66 64 67 172 
eee 58 60 66 68 65 68 7 

12”... 000 - 65 69 #%T %W 7 «IW é:s2 


12” 47 53 B38 
No. 4, 8” A. ON 35° 10” A. oe $46; 12” A. i, si 
Plain Shiplap or D&M 
10° 12° 14416’ 18’ 20° 
$76.50 $76.50 $79.50 $84.50 
50 79.5 .50 


n 
n 
bre: 
a 
o 


18¢ 

’ 10-14’ 16° 20° 
$63 $73 $70 
5 62 59 

41 44 48 48 
39 40 41 40 
65 70 73 73 
56 59 62 62 
44 46 48 48 
43 43 43 43 





No. 1, 2-inch Plece Stuff, SiS&E 

6° 8’ 10’ 12’ 14° 16° 18420’ 

2x 4”...$40 $45 $45 $45 $45 $47 
0 43 44 4 5 


44 R 
2x 8”... 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 
2x10”... 41 45 49 49 47 48 49.50 
2x12”... 42 47 51 51 49 50 51.00 
2x14”... .. oe 53 53 51 52 53.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 9.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill were reported 
today: 


ee. + =. 

0w wv 
Price Price Price 
$52.00 $54.00 


1x4” No. oe V. G.....$57.00 


No. 
1x6” No. 2&better S. G... 37.00 35.00 siete 
No. 3 S. 


Qensns easccie 36.00 i ee 
Finish 
TES ee 10" 3:5; CIO ee SECO device 
Casing and base.......... 68.00 Seats, cee 
ws 


5gx4” ue. 2&better ....... 4 00 33.00 


1xt” No. g&better 2.2.7. 39°00 ane 


Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2&better ....... 52.50 34.00 36.00 


Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 


= gone 10”. ecccccccccece 21.50 19.50 eeeee 
ecccccces seccecee 22,00 20.00 coves 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
28”, 33° 18 vcisccsccees SO 16.50 eae 


Plank and Smali Timbers 


4x4” , 12 to 16’ S4S....... 24.50 —_ ween 

3x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S...... 23.00 ke Mh weecere 
eerie $2’ and ‘etiten 

OE OE SG00 ° . seers 


Portiand, Ore., Nov. 6.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” Ho. i clear aooeqecdeensqccncee ees MEE 





1x3 a ee "No. 2 clear and better..... 63.50 
No. 3 clear 
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Slash Grain Flooring 

1x4” No. 2 clear and better 

OG GHOEE cisccusecces 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better.. 
No. 3 clear 


Vertical Grain Stepping 





ee 


1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 75.00 
Finish 
eG. FZ CRORE GME WATE. 6b 6.0.05 ce ccicccwiccecs 60.00 
Celling 
5g x4” ze. 2 Gene | ae rre 38.00 
(f ANP eee eae 32.50 
1x4” Ne. 2 clear | ee 9.00 
ERG GG, 6c ca vcnceddacdesaceecs 32.50 
pen Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 36.00 
Pe OU bees pcuccecnsedccecucee 33.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, over Rail B list............... 0 
BOGEGE, OVP TERE Te Es cccecccvcccccecece 1.00 
Small timbers, over Rail B list............ 2. 


list 
6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list..... 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended Nov. 6: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 


DR aa Shara vole oalee 120- 127- 127- 129- 
RS ree 108— 118— 118 123- 
OT Te errr 76— 90—- 90- 92- 
No. 1 common...... 57 60 60 60 
No. 2 common...... 45 50 50 55 





for Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 57 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—No reportable change has 
occurred during the last week in the open 
market for northern pine. In this territory 
trade is very quiet, but prices are very firm and 
reflect the strength of this wood on the more 
northern markets. Recent developments in Chi- 
cago, especially in the labor field, give hope 
that next spring will see a very large increase 
in building activity in this city, if not indeed 
thruout this section, which, of course, will give 
@ great impetus to the general lumber market. 
Until then, however, there is not likely to be 
any decided change. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 8.—There is some 
improvement in the call for pine lumber from 
country yards. Line-yard buyers are not in the 
market so much, but smaller concerns are buy- 
ing where they have had local business to eat 
into their stocks. Large users of lumber seem 
to be getting what they want from the West at 
attractive prices, by picking up transit stocks. 
Supplies are light, especially in shop lumber 
and in the low grade stocks, and mill stocks are 
far below what they were a year ago, due largely 
to the curtailed production. 


9.—The demand continues 

on a small scale and building activity hardly 
warrants any increase in orders. Prices are 
fairly well maintained. Wholesalers report a 
decidedly firm tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers. 


New York, Nov. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The demand for 
northern pine shows little or no improvement, 
but the market is firm. Very little building 
{is being done, while industrial plants are cur- 
tailing and will buy hardly anything. The stocks 
in local yards are fairly large, tho not up to 
war time proportions, and but little stock is 
now being brought in. The lake trade is mostly 
over for the year. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Increased 
lake receipts have tended to bring yard supplies 
up to normal and dealers express the belief that 
a better variety of items will be available at 
the close of navigation than were obtainable 
from the wholesalers a year ago. No particular 
change in demand has manifested itself and 
dealers do not look for much improvement until 
after the first of the year. Prices are holding 
firm and dealers express the belief that there 
will be few, if any, concessions, as supplies are 
short at the mills and the wholesalers do not 
find it possible to secure supplies at prices 
which would permit them to dispose of stock 
below the present Hsts. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—There is no improve- 
ment but rather a weakening, especially in some 
lines. The election has brought no improve- 
ment. Nor do lowered prices seem to help. 
Tho base dimension is now $58, there is some 





You Are Spending Money 
a Prescott Can Save 


If a dishonest clerk or bookkeeper 
in your plant was discovered taking 
several dollars a day from the busi- 
ness, you would not only dispense 
with that clerk, but you would cor- 
rect the loose method that made his 
thefts possible. 


Out in your yard, if your handling 
is done by men and horses or mules, 
you are losing money every day— 
not dishonestly, but just as surely 
as if a dishonest clerk was taking it. 
A Prescott is the corrector of meth- 
ods that will save that loss. 

Prescotts have proved to hundreds 
of mill men that they can and do 


save yard handling expenses. More 
than that, they sp-e:' up the work, 
and a substantially larger volume 
can be handled. They will save 
handling expenses for you in your 
yard, 


The short turning radius and short 
wheelbase of the Prescott make it 
an easy tractor to operate in narrow 
passages. Its pull will spot a loaded 
car. There is plenty of weight to 
secure traction, plenty of strength 
and durability to stand hard use. 
Put a Prescott to work for you. We 
will gladly forward full particulars, 
and no obligation attaches. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 


Zic PRESCOT 


“7 LUMBER 


C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 


Aske 
any, 
TRACTOR ““¢ 











Founders and Machinists 









Grate Bars, Boiler Fronts, 


Saw Mill Castings, Log Cart Rollers, Locomotive Repairs 


We specialize on all kinds of Sawmill work and solicit your inquiries 
on the basis of prompt and efficient work and high grade materials. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


HERRING BONE GAR 





wooo sar. 
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Holt Quality Finds 
Favor With Builders 


Our policy of adhering strictly to set standards of 
quality in our flooring wins the confidence of builders. 





You'll always find our flooring uniform in millwork 
so that stock from different shipments laid in the same 
floor will match. You can’t go wrong in tying up to 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. 


OCONTO. 


WISCONSIN 











concession making. Prices: 8-inch and under, 
$58; 9-inch, $59; 10-inch, $60; 12-inch, $62. In 
random prices are most irregular. Retailers 
are purchasing only enough to tide them over. 
There is hardly any buying of 2x10 and 2x12 
and very little activity in the narrow. Random 
prices, the lower referring to Canadian and 
Provincial: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $40 to $45; 2x8, $45 
to $49; 2x10, $50 to $53; 2x12, $51 to $54. Boards 
are lower and the tone of the market is weaker. 
The matched, clipped, sell at $55, 10 to 16 feet. 
Random covering boards are offered at $48. 


New York, Nov. 9.—There is little in the 
immediate outlook to indicate a change for 
the better. Prices are easy and stocks more 
plentiful. Transportation facilities are more 
readily obtained. It is evident that unless the 
situation improves, stock will be available at 
still lower figures. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 8.—There is a con- 
tinuous call for poles and supplies in most pro- 
ducers’ yards are running low. They are plan- 
ning on a good winter output but preliminary 
arrangements show that there will be little if 
any reduction in labor ‘costs this winter, and 
it is predicted that prices will hold up to about 
present levels. Post trade is about over until 
buying for spring stocks has started. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—No developments of conse- 


quence have occurred during the last week to- 


break the monotony of the hardwood market 
but it remains in much the same position as it 
shas occupied for the last several weeks. True, 
there has of late been a steady increase in 
the number of inquiries received, both from 
retail and industrial sources, but very few of 
these have resulted in actual business. The 
decline in prices also apparently has been 
checked, at least in those items that have been 
most seriously affected in this respect of late; 
but as the check did not occur until the prices 
had gone down to or below the cost of produc- 
tion, this does not give any actual encourage- 
ment to the manufacturer who will find himself 
‘in the former hard straits until demand picks 
up sufficiently to force prices up te a profitable 
basis. 


t 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 8.—There is some 
low priced lumber in the market and buyers who 
take time to shop around generally find it, but 
generally speaking the wholesalers are holding 
stocks pretty firmly. There is little demand and 
dealers as a rule are not trying to create busi- 
ness by cutting prices, but are waiting for it, 
confident that it will come before spring. The 
talk here is that production this winter is going 
to be considerably less than last year. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—The hardwood 
market appears to be showing a little better 
tone. With a large percentage of the mills shut 
down, there is more firmness. Hardwood men 
here say that many items are absolutely on a 
reck bottom basis. That a large quantity of 
hardwood is wanted is shown by the inquiry. 
The inquiry is in large volume, but it is not 
producing much business. There is very little 
yard demand, mostly for flooring. The body 
builders are not doing a large volume of busi- 
ness and furniture factories recently have pur- 
chased mostly cheap stuff. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Car oak is the only 
bright spot in the market for hardwoods. Many 
mills have been withdrawing their quotations 
on this item, declining to accept business at 
present quotations. A number of mills have 
closed down, and those running are well booked 
up with orders. There is no demand for any- 
thing else, and prices remain stationary. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 8.—Further sharp cur- 
tailment of production is reported. Inquiry by 
some accounts is improved, but prices continue 
weak on many items and many manufacturers 
apparently have decided to restrict operations 
until market conditions take a turn for the bet- 
ter. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 8.—Considerable opti- 
mism is felt over the hardwood outlook for the 
future. The export demand is increasing, and 


while both inquiries and orders for domestic 
consumers are very light, the feeling is general 
that the bottom has been reached and that 
higher prices and better business may be ex- 
pected. The car supply is now sufficient, except 
for a shortage of open equipment. 


Curtailed 


production has created a slight surplus of labor, 
and while wage decreases are not general, some 
reductions have been made. Increased effi- 
ciency is noted everywhere. 


New York, Nov. 9.—The hardwood market 
holds satisfactorily, considering the unsettle- 
ment in the automobile and general furniture 
trades. Dealers, however, are very cautious 
and prefer to hold their orders down to quick 
requirements. These are fairly satisfactory in 
the aggregate, but not large enough to create 
any decided steadiness in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Inquiries are a trifle 
more numerous since election, but buying is 
far from liberal. The outlook is for rather 
inactive trade for a time, with lumber taken as 
a rule in small quantities. Prices are believed 
to be about at bottom. Some flooring manufac- 
turers advise that their present price lists will 
govern until the beginning of the year. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—Trade in hardwoods 
continues very dull. Declines continue as do 
also the making of concessions in a vain effort 
to stimulate trade. Consumers when they can 
are simply awaiting further declines. Prices 
are: FAS, inch, quartered white oak, $225 to 
$235; plain white oak, $150 to $160; poplar, $160 
to $165; ash, white, $150 to $155; basswood, $125 
to $140; beech, $125 to $130; red birch, $170 to 
$180; birch, sap, $155 to $165; maple, $130 to 
$145. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8.—There is a growing 
tendency on the part of the hardwood men to 
assume that the bottom of the decline has been 
reached. Offerings continue to be far more nu- 
merous than could be desired in the interest 
of stability, and reports of concessions by sellers 
are numerous. The producers have resolved not 
to do business at a loss, and the curtailment of 
production is confidently expected before long 
to stiffen the list. Foreign buyers are holding 
back. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 8.—The reduced prices 
announced last week are unchanged. Retailers, 
still the best customers, are buying only for 
present needs; demand from them is fairly 
good as many buildings are being rushed to com- 
pletion. Concerns making boxes are the best 
customers. Furniture and implement factories 
are not buying to any extent. Piano factories 
are also going slow. Shipments are coming out 
promptly. Dry stocks in mill owners’ hands are 
gradually increasing and production is now 
down to 50 percent of normal. Quartered oak 
is slow. FAS is quoted at $225; No. 1 common 
at $125 and No. 2 common at $80 at the Ohio 
River. Plain oak prices are: FAS, $150; No. 1 
common, $90; No. 2 common, $65, and No. 3 com- 
mon, $35. Poplar is quiet and the same is true 
of basswood. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—That the general 
feeling is much better as a result of the great 
Republican victory, is shown by an increase in 
the inquiry and a disposition to talk about pos- 
sible business, altho as yet little business has 
actually materialized. Prices are still weak 
and variations are considerable. On the whole, 
however, there is a feeling that bottom has 


been reached. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—No change is reportable in 
the hemlock market, conditions in this terri- 
tory being unfavorable to the entry on any 
considerable scale of hemlock which, conse- 
quently, has to find a market elsewhere, particu- 
larly in northern Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula and in those sections of the East that 
it can reach by water. 


New York, Nov. 9.—Prices are unsettled, and 
while the open weather permits the continua- 
tion of some construction in the outlying sec- 
tions, there is no snap to the demand, and 
dealers prefer to work on their present assort- 
ments, and to take their chance on future re- 
plenishment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Hemlock dealers look 
for a better tone to develop in consequence of 
some stiffening in competitive woods, tho the 
demand is so small that much competition re- 
sults. Trade is considerably below the volume 
usual at this season and no particular improve- 
ment seems to be looked for in the near fu- 
ture. Prices show a good deal of variation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull. Dealers have about made up their 
minds that not much will be doing until spring. 


Boston, Mass., Nova: 10.—Activity in hemlock 
has been further curtailed because of roofer 
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competition. Eastern clipped boards, 10 to 16 
feet, are.offered at $46. ‘There is little activity 
in boards. The random boards are far from 
steady. Some have been sold as low as $43. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—There has been no report- 
able change in the Douglas fir market in this 
territory. Demand remains very slow, and 
prices are about the same as during the last 
two weeks. 





Seattle, Wash., Nov. 6.—A large majority of 
the fir mills are operating despite adverse con- 
ditions. Production is maintained at a rela- 
tively high level considering all the circum- 
stances, current reports from association mills 
showing a total of only 20 percent below normal. 
This represents an aggregate of 70,074,084 feet. 
In general, labor is plentiful and efficiency is 
on the increase. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 5.—Many inquiries for 
yard stock were received here both by wire and 
letter during the week but the volume of busi- 
ness remains light and manufacturers and deal- 
ers are still waiting for the revival that al- 
ways in the past has come quickly after a lull 
as prolonged as that of the present. Taking 
into consideration the cost of logs and manufac- 
ture, averaging $24 a thousand, there is no one 
here who can see how the market can go lower 
without spelling ruin to the industry. The weakest 
item in the list of fir during the week was No. 
3 flooring, on which quotations showed a drop 
of nearly $5 a thousand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nev. 9.—Fir trade in this 
market, being almost wholly confined to trans- 
mississippi points and up against stiff competi- 
tion with southern pine, is very small in volume. 
In the view of fir dealers here, southern pine 
prices are bound to advance considerably by 
spring and they believe that then the fir mills 
can again pick up a big share of the business 
here, as well as the western pine mills. Mean- 
time, fir prices are holding about steady at 
rail B for commons and $5 to $10 over on uppers. 
The big volume of transit cars in the market 
when the new rates went into effect was cleared 
away and now very few are being sent out. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Hardly anything is 
being done in the Pacific coast woods and prices 
are unsettled. Fir is likely to have something 
of a boost if the firming up in southern pine 
continues for a while and the western mills keep 
curtailing. The high freight rates remain an 
obstacle to business in this territory and the 
market will probably be quiet until fir is more 
in line with southern woods. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—Almost no business 
is passing. There is a wide difference in prices 
between southern pine and fir. Yet for the 
most part fir dealers here vainly offer consider- 
able concessions. Prices are: No. 1, vertical 
grain, 1x4, $79 to $81; No. 2, $76 to $78; No. 3, 
$65 to $67; partition, No. 2 clear, %x3%, $59 to 


$61. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—No quickening of the mar- 
ket has yet followed the national elections, the 
market in this territory for western pines as 
well as for most of the other woods remaining 
very quiet. The price situation has shown no 
change during the last three or four weeks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—-Except where buy- 
ers especially want western pines there is very 
little trade. Idaho and Inland Empire mills are 
willing to sell commons cheap enough, but buy- 
ers are scarce. On the other hand, California 
mills are not seeking business and prices re- 


main up. 
REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—Buyers continue 
to neglect the market here and the mills do not 
seem to care much, as nothing special is offered 
and price concessions appear to be remote. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The lack of building 
checks the sale of redwood in this territory 
and the high rates from the Coast are also 
detrimental. Siding is offered at rather low 
prices, but it is hard work to interest buyers. 
If other lumber begins’ to show improvement, 
redwood will have a.better chance to compete. 













” Avoid Accidents 
in Upland Logging 


and for all time eliminate the continual ex- 
pense of building long winding, perilous 
logging roads which require sandhilling, etc. 


Right now is the time to plan your next 
winter’s logging operations. Investigate the 


Barienger Brake 


and let us tell you how loggers in Canada 
and the United States are using it to bring 
their logs down steep grades with perfect 
safety to men and horses—and at a profit 
never before realized from upland timber 
holdings. 


A postal card will bring you our 


interesting catalog fully describ- 
ing the Barienger Brake. 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 








Tupelo and Elm for Quick Sale 


Shipping Weight Percentage Price Per M’ 
Guaranteed 14’ and 16’ F.0.B. Cars 
Quantity Notto Exceed Aver. Widths Length Charleston 
Tu elo | OTE Cee er ee 36,000 3,000 10 50 $ 55.00 
p 4-4 C&B 50 50........... 28,000 3,000 10 50 35.00 55.00 
Gee Ge tte crucenne tas 20,000 3,000 9 50 35.00 55.00 
$28 & R/S 3/8 
4-4 Ne. 1 Com........... 173,000 3,000 9 50 35.00 
Elm 4-4 Log Run............. 300,000 3,300 8% 50 50.00 
30 50 20% 
a ee ey 48,000 3,300 9% 60 60.00 
Oe NG B CO ccccvecce 12,000 3,300 7% 40 50.00 


We are prepared to surface, resaw and kiln dry. All stock submitted subject to prior sale. 
Prices good for period from November Ist to November 20th inclusive. 


Lamb- Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., U.S. A. 


The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World. 











A Side-Line That Pays Two Profits . 


Dealers interested in selling more lumber will find 
farmers ready to buy our hardware for making " 









Combination Hay Racks, '}Z 
Grain Beds ad Stock Racks 


and every set of ““A-P” Special Hardware you sell means 
a sale of lumber. Both sales will carry good profits. Or 
you can sell the wagon beds complete  » having your 
men build them in idle time. 


A lete Set ot Allith Special 
mplete oO! ith pecia) 


Hardware for Co 


Write us for details on the money- mbination 
Li. se for } L a. 1 


band 





Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 
Marafacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 
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Try Camp on C Pi 

Rush Orders for ° @ me 
Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 
Mills: Franklin, Va.; = Arringdale, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 








Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


‘W YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Buildin PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate T: Bld 
GEO” W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 a E. D. WOOD, —— ai 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP. Manager 














Goldsboro N. C. Pine 





k 
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} 
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A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 9.—Little business is develop- 
ing and orders are for small quantities. Box 
makers’ demands are limited, and with exist- 
ing satisfactory supplies among the yards, there 
is little incentive to get into the market. In 
some lines there is a wide range of quotations. 


Buffalo, -N. Y., Nov. 10.—Some increased firm- 
ness has occurred in the North Carolina pine 
market during the last few days and the inquiry 
is slightly larger. Retailers are, however, not 
willing to buy in any large quantity. Six-inch 
roofers are quoted at about $36, or $2 higher 
than about two weeks ago, and other grades are 
also firmer. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—There is almost no 
dealing in rough edge. Prices are very unset- 
tled. The drop in roofers has stimulated busi- 
ness quite a little. So low did prices fall that 
there has been a little reaction. There are 
quotations as low as $35 and even $34.50 for 
6-inch, and the first of the week prices were 
ee lower. At $36 it is perfectly easy to 

uy. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8.—The national elec- 
tion tended to retard activities, lessening the 
inquiry by reason of a diversion of attention 
and rather encouraging expectations of con- 
tinued unsettlement. The large stocks here 
were a further bearish factor. Much of this 
deferred business is certain to find consumma- 
tion later. Favorable developments are looked 
for and the feeling among North Carolina pine 
men is more hopeful than it has been. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—No change of importance 
has featured the last week’s market for southern 
pine. There are more inquiries, coming princi- 
pally from the country yards, but actual busi- 
ness continues to come thru slowly. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—Election week was 
very dull in the southern pine market and busi- 
ness has not yet shown much signs of picking 
up. The line yards and city yards especially 
appear to be keeping in close touch with the 
market, ready to get under cover before there is 
an advance but evincing a strong disinclination 
to jump in before inventories have been taken. 
The big manufacturers here are refusing al) 
business that does not meet their list prices and 
small mills are not creating any disturbance in 
the market. There are few transit cars offered. 
The industrial demand remains very small and 
railroad trade runs mostly to ties or timbers 
in small quantities, and some car material. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Some improvement 
is noted in the market for southern pine follow- 
ing the election. Stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers are badly broken and it is believed that 
they can not hold off buying much longer. Re- 
ports from producing territory tell of curtailed 
production of lumber. There are very few cars 
in transit. Prices have not increased so far, 
and actual buying has not been materially 
greater. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 8.—The feature of the 
week seems to be curtailment of cut. The num- 
ber of mills operating a 4-day week is grow- 
ing and others have shut down for the repairs 
and overhauling that usually are done in late 
December. Reports show a marked shrinkage 
in volume of production, and further restric- 
tion is forecast. Some observers note a slight 
gain of orders for the week and the optimists 
hail it as a sign that the turn for the better 
already has set in. Very little complaint on the 
score of car supply is heard. Reports indicate 
that there has been little if any further sag 
in prices. 


New York, Nov. 9.—Little improvement de- 
velops. In some sizes and grades quotations 
vary considerably. Notwithstanding reports as 
to curtailed operations, stocks continue to be 
offered plentifully enough to prevent any price 
recovery. Railroads are expected to be heavy 
purchasers but, like other buyers, they are 
holding off. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The southern pine 
market is somewhat stronger and reports from 
the mills are more eneouraging than for some 
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time. The closing down of many of the small 
mills, as well as some of the largest ones, has 
materially reduced the amount of stock avail- 
able. It is reported that the mills are asking 
$2 to $5 more for lumber than a week ago, but 
accumulations of stock are not altogether cleared 
up, so that weak kneed sellers are still to be 
found. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—Weakening and un- 
certain prices continue to prevail. There is no 
more business than is needed to keep consum- 
ing industries actually moving, retailers and 
other consumers still buying hand-to-mouth. 
There was a little spurt in roofers, with a re- 
action, because prices went down below $34 for 
6-inch early last week. Flooring is dull and 
so is partition. Prices are: Flooring, A rift, $98 
to $112; B rift, $92 to $106; C rift, $80 to $99; 
B&better flat, $67.50 to $72; partition, B&better, 
%x3%, $68 to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8 —The business in 
Georgia pine is decidedly small. Because of 
national political events there was evidence of 
even further contraction. The curtailment of 
buying is not expected to go any farther, with 
a positive expansion even probable. There have 
been no additional price changes, and there is an 
expectation of a stiffening influence in the 
disposition of mills everywhere to hold down 
production. The stocks held here are very light, 
and no additions are being made. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Nov. 8.—The southern pine 
trade is rather quiet and sluggish. Buying on 
the part of yardmen is restricted to present 
needs. Prices still show a range of $10 to $15 
on certain items. The strongest items are di- 
mension and No. 2 boards. Flooring and siding 
are rather quiet. Low grades are especially 
quiet as little buying is reported. Dealers gen- 
erally believe that the bottom is not yet reached. 
They are selling a considerable amount to com- 
plete building projects. Shipments are coming 
out promptly from every section. Transit cars 
are not as numerous. Everyone appears to be 
playing a waiting game. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—Business is still 
quiet in the southern pine market. The result 
of the election has been distinctly encouraging 
to the trade but dealers expect little actual 
business until after the first of the year. Prices 
are somewhat unstable and variable but the 
general average has not been changed to any 
extent during the week. 


Elizabeth, La., Nov. 8.—No change is notice- 
able in the southern pine market since last 
week. Orders’ and inquiries continue very 
scarce, except for railroad material and export 


stock. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 8.—Demand continues 
of fairly even volume, with the mills in the 
Louisiana belt operating for most part as stead- 
ily as conditions permit and striving to build 
their stocks back to normal volume for next 
year’s selling. Mill assortments are still more 
or less broken but there apparently is some 
gain in volume, thanks to the subnormal de- 
mand that has prevailed in recent weeks. Prices 
are well held. Car supply seems to be ample 
tho the mills are not always supplied with the 
type requisitioned. Shipments are going for- 
ward promptly. 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—Nothing new in connection 
with the local trade in cypress is reportable, 
business being only fair and about evenly 
divided between retail yards and industrial con- 
sumers. Prices on uppers have advanced sev- 
eral dollars during the last two weeks on ac- 
count of scarcity; but there being an accumula- 
tion at the mills of commons on account of 
the competition which these meet from the 
other lower producing woods, prices on them 
have declined an average of $10. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—The recent revision 
in cypress prices does not appear to have af- 
fected the cypress market to any extent. The 
country yards continue to be about the only 
buyers for retail and they want their cars well 
mixed. Commons in straight cars are occasion- 
ally bought for industrial purposes in the East. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The cypress inquiry 
is backward, tho some wholesalers report a 
slight increase in inquiry since election and a 
greater disposition among consumers to show 
interest. Prices are firm and have not shown 
much change lately. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—There has been quite 
a slump in the demand for cypress within the 





—the Cletrac way 
—take less power 


Reduces Logging Costs 


‘THE tank-type Cletrac not only cuts down the 
high cost of logging but it saves time and 
labor as well. 

This sturdy, powerful tractor speeds the movement of your 
timber all the way from woods to log dock. Snaking, skid- 


ding or hauling—it works steadily in all kinds of weather 
over any footing. 


Two broad, sure-gripping tracks carry the Cletrac through 
the rough and over snow, swamps or uneven ground, all 
of the power of its big heavy-duty motor goes into direct 
draw-bar pull for heavy hauling. 

The compact, economical Cletrac works with the power of 
three teams in the space required for one. And one man 
handles it easily. 


‘*The Cletrac and The Lumberman”’ suggests new help 
for your logging problems. Write for the booklet. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“‘Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World’’ 
19199 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The Law of Credit 
Your Facts and Your Figures 


Credit is the expression of trust—the belief in a man’s ability to 
meet his financial obligations. In business, as in all human re- 
lations, trust is the inspiration to large accomplishments. 


To a merchant, credit is largely a matter of rating and collections. 
But to the Banker, in the financing of business, credit must be an 
exact science. Only on facts, deducted from,°and supported by, 
figures may the Banker safely extend the credit desired—safely for 
your welfare, safely for his own. 


Safety, these days, is the new law of business preservation. The 
Banker is the judge. In extending credit he must follow conserva- 
tive as well as constructive policies. Your facts and your figures 
are his guides—his only laws. 


Are you able to present them—clearly, fully? You cannot avoid 
facts and figures. They are vital to your business, protective and 
constructive. 


Thru monthly Balance Sheets, Operating Statements and, above 
all, thru a well-planned Business Budget, showing close observance 
and frequent checking, you make the laws which your Banker must 
obey in the granting of credit. 


In this connection, the 


Straight — Methods 


ERNST & ERNST 


offer a superior service. They are applied to your particular busi- 
ness by trained experts—men thoroughly versed in the principles 
of Accounting and Cost Finding, with long experience in many and 
varied lines of business, nation-wide in scope. They are operative 
individually and collectively in 25 cities. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -—- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 





No Weak Spots in Our Knives 


The uniformity of temper,the accurate grind- 
ing and the perfect balance, insure maximum 
satisfaction with our 





reat 






For over 46 years we’ve been making knives, milled 
cutters, moulding cutters, blanks and tenoner knives. 
Be sure the knives you buy bear our trade mark. 


2 
qn 
Planer and Jointer Knives 4% 
% 
¢ 








Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co.. St. Louis. Mo.. Western Agents 











last few weeks, buyers being inclined to wait 
for something to happen. The market remains 
firm, however, at recent advances, 


New York, Nov. 9.—Little activity develops, 
and wholesalers find no inducement to offer 
stocks at lower prices. Buyers are not tempted 
by lower quotations until they actually need 
supplies, and the general situation warrants 
little cypress purchasing at this time. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—Continued inactivity 
in the cypress market is most discouraging, and 
the market is still weaker. The effort of some 
mills to maintain prices has proved futile. Cy- 
press is being sold at above no higher than: 
FAS, 4/4, $135 to $140; 8/4, $145 to $155; selects, 
4/4, $120 to $125; 8/4, $185 to $140; No. 1 shop, 
4/4, $86 to $91; 5/4, 6/4, $96 to $101. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8.—There is no indication 
of cypress losing any of its steadiness. Of 
course, some recessions have occurred, but 
they were of a very moderate character, and 
the point seems now to have been reached 
where the producers are determined to stop. 
The cypress men are in a position to hold back, 
and this is being done, notwithstanding the 
freedom with which stock sheets are circulated, 
= might be taken as an indication of yield- 
ng. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 8.—The demand for 
cypress is small in comparison to former flour- 
ishing business. The production now is little 
ahead of actual consumption. Stocks are not 
large in any case, and there is not a surplus. 
The mills in this territory could stay out of 
the market entirely for several months, and 
then they would not be burdened with lumber. 
Labor conditions are good, and car supply is 
adequate. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 8.—Demand for cypress 
is quiet altho some stock is moving. Dealers, 
especially in the rural sections, are buying in 
limited quantities. Shipments are coming out 
promptly. Dry stocks in mill owners’ hands 
are light and that has a tendency to uphold 
quotations. Some weakness has developed in 
certain sections. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—There is a better 
tone to the cypress market in the last few 
days actual orders have been on the increase, 
giving the semblance of quite a spurt. Whether 
it is just a temporary wave remains to be 
seen. Prices of the higher grades have given 
ground somewhat but lower grades are practi- 
cally unchanged. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 6.—Eighty percent of 
the red cedar shingle mills continue closed, 
both on the American side of the line and in 
British Columbia. The present week is remark- 
able for somewhat higher prices, especially on 
clears. Inquiry revived immediately following 
the election, altho there are not many actual 
orders. Wholesalers are offering a little more 
than was the case a week ago and the mills 
are holding for slightly higher prices. There 
are cars enough for everybody. Quotations: 

Standard 

Standard M Square Rite-Grade 
Extra stars ..$3.00@3.35 $2.65@2.75 $2.75@3.00 
Extra clears.. 3.50@4.00 3.00@3.20  3.10@3.35 
It is pointed out that there is little sustained 
demand from the trade—perhaps none at all— 
but that the strengthening tendency is purely 
local and speculative. Aside from a somewhat 
well defined movement to California, which is 
healthy, the upward trend has been caused by 
intertrading, effecting a rise of from 10 to 25 
cents. The prediction is made that unless it 
is backed by a sustained demand it will ulti- 
mately collapse like a pricked bubble, There 
is less than 20 percent of a normal supply. Out- 
put and orders are just about a standoff. Altho 
stocks are low, the shortage is in a marked 
degree artificial, making for a mill market. The 
situation would be all right and satisfactory if 
it could continue. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 8.—Buying has picked 
up since election and already prices have taken 
on a stronger tone. Wholesalers are unwilling 
to take on orders for future delivery at present 
prices, and shingles held in storage and ready 
for quick delivery are commanding a premium 
over the quotations that have been current. 
Sharp advances are predicted if the buying 
movement develops much volume. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—There is hardly 
enough shingle business in this market to keep 
one man busy. Business appears to be mainly 
on the basis of about $3 for stars and $3.50 
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for clears, thousand pack, Coast basis. There is 
very little demand for siding, and buyers prefer 
to take it in small quantities in mixed cars. 
There also is very little demand for lath. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—The prices of shingles 
in this market are $3.50 for clears and $3 for 
stars, but there is no buying at these quotations. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 8.—Conditions have 
registered little change, both items continuing 
in slack call, with shingles (cypress) in some- 
what better request than lath. Pine lath quo- 
tations hover about the $5 mark, according to 
report, but cypress quotations according to most 
accounts are firm with respect to both lath and 
shingles. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—Little business is 
being done in lath. While the range is the same 
as a week ago, only the lower prices are being 
obtained and in most cases concessions have to 
be made. Quotations: 1%-inch, $8 to $8.50; 1%- 
inch, $9.50 to $10. Furring is quite dull. The 
2-inch can be purchased for $49 and the 3-inch 
is offered at $45. Shingles are particularly dull. 
The white cedars are as firm as a week ago 
but the feeling is rife that there will be lower 
prices soon. Whites are quoted, extras, per 
square, $7.75 to $8.75; clears, $7.25 to $8. Reds 
sell at a variety of prices, generally below the 
whites. There is no business in theme 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8.—Shingles are about 
holding their own, H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 
hearts still being held at $28 and.saps at $21.50. 
Lath are easy, with southern pine about $6 to 
$7, and with the movement narrow. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Shingle prices remain 
about where they were a week ago, after a 
slight dip in the meantime. Extra clears are 
quoted at $5.63 and stars at $5.09. Not enough 
business is offered and until this condition 
changes the wholesalers see little prospect of 
much improvement in prices, altho they are 
advised of the closing down of many mills. The 
lath market is weak and inactive. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 8.—The shingle 
market is showing more strength than for sev- 
eral weeks. Buyers appear to be taking sup- 
plies with greater confidence, attributed by 
some dealers to the result of the election. 
Others express the opinion that buyers have 
concluded that the prices have gone about as 
low as they are likely to drop and that prices 
are bound to advance with the closing of so 
many mills on the Coast and the decreasing 
amount of transit stock. Quotations on both 
stars and clears have advanced 10 cents during 
the last week. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 8.—Shingle trade is quiet 
and prices are low all along the line. Some 
of the shippers believe that the bottom has 
been reached and that a buying movement will 
strengthen prices. Receipts, especially from 
the Coast, are light. Dealers’ stocks are rather 
small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—There is practically 
no market for shingles and lath. Outdoor con- 
struction is about finished for the year. Yard- 
men are holding off. The market is about as 
dull as it can be. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
Oct. 30 and Nov. 5, inclusive: 


Flooring 

Edge grain— 123 rh 
WRNUEOE (6s.cerineeeoew ager $101.50 $ 85 5.00 
SPE (Ake a Siacala @ik eae e/a bias Were *85.00 

Flat grain— 
MMGHUEE ce Ke ule ce hewees 52.00 49.25 
BE DE 6 hie G WiWK RE SO ROE RES *56.75 42.00 
WE Sov sturbaetcceeeeees *36.75 31.50 
Ceiling and Partition 

b ” ” % ” % ” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better ..$50.00 $47.50 *$46.75 62.25 
eS 36.50 38.50 *69.25 47.00 
ek S Seas 29.50 32.50 oe 34.00 

Finish—Dressed 

Bébetter “or 
Lee ae PE ree ee $66.75 baled 
oR TER | Or rae 75.50 $60.00 
OE cr esaescidedethewe cas 83.00 66.00 
We See Teh ceeeu ernie ene heege vid 74.00 72.75 
14, 1% C'S > 2 a eee 80.00 77.25 
1%, 1% & 2x10 to 12”........ 90.00 78.50 

Casing and Base 

4,6& 8” ae. Te ee Pee Pe Ep $87.00 
5 & 10” B&better.. Pe at RO 91.00 


Fencing and Boards 


No. 1 0. No, 3 
ie Sereda hae ata $35.00 $21.25 $17.00 
On i xdneneewuneaas .. 33.50 22.5 19.50 

Pe scdenevanceweeae 34.00 25.50 22.50 

f hedueavegedmnaes 37.00 25.50 22.50 

Be  etacecvesdedaades 39.50 26.00 21.00 
Dimension, S&E 

No.1 10,184 No. 2 10,184 

12’ 14416’ 20° 12’ 14416’ 20’ 

ee $24.75 $25.25 2x 4” = Cr = a $24.25 

25.00 26.00 2x 6” 22.00 

34°75 24.75 26.25 2x 8” 33° oo 52° 00 *25.00 

26.00 26.00 26.00 2x10” 27.50 27.50 28.50 

25.50 25.50 26.50 2x12” *32.00 *32.00 *26.00 
S2S&CM—Shiplap 

No. No. 2 No. 3 
OG vie cecccanasead *$35.75 26.0 ss 
Ot eowkaeeeenauueee 36.75 26.00 *28.75 
M \acuceupenesnames * 25.00 *21.00 

Lath 

No. 1 No. 2 

WE me Sada vedaickeeaaeed $ 5.00 $ 2.80 
Molding 

194° and emailer ..ncccccece List plus 5 percent 

SI SI TAVROE 66 vic céivees List plus 5 percent 





* Indicates that no sales were reported on the 
item for the period, but that price shown is brought 
forward from previous report. 

** None sold. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 6.—The Whiton Hard- 
ware Co. has appeared in the superior court with 
a petition asking for the appointment of a re 
ceiver for the J. G. Watts Lumber Co. 


TorONTO, ONT., Nov. 8.—The Ontario Govern- 
ment will take action in the courts to recover from 
the Shevlin Clark Lumber Co., of Fort Frances, 
Ont., a sum which it is reported will run into mil- 
lions, due to the province on lumber for which no 
returns were made, according to the second interim 
report presented by Justices Riddell and Latchford. 

A. Mathieu, onservative member for Rainy 
River, is general manager for the lumber company. 











SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 6.—The Drescher Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) has filed a petition in the superior court 
of King County, asking for an order of disincor- 
poration and dissolution. A majority of the 
stockholders of the company decided to take this 
action at a meeting on Nov. 4. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The complete exon- 
eration of the Coastwise Lumber & Supply Co., 
defendant in the long-drawn-out suit which has 
been before the courts here for many months, is 
the result of the last hearing in the federal court 
here before Judge win S. Thomas, of Connecti- 
cut, sitting in Judge Garvin’s court. He dismissed 
the remaining indictments, returned the illegally 
seized books and papers and closed the case. 
Special Assistant Attorney-General Bernstein 
joined in the motion by stating that there was no 
opposition on behalf of the Government and 
stipulating to return the seized documents at once. 


OPENS NEW PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have purchased the en- 
tire business, including all stocks on hand, good 
will and liabilities of the Luster Machine Shop & 
Railway Equipment Co., 917 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Fairbanks, Morse concern has 
opened a new branch at that address, under the 
management of D. W. Dunn, which will handle 
their complete line of engines, motors, pumps ete. 
The entire personnel of the Luster Machinery com- 
pany has been retained, and E. J. Luster, former 
president, will be manager of the machine tool 
division of the Fairbanks-Morse Philadelphia 
branch. 


CONCENTRATES ON NEW ENTERPRISE 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 8.—Announcement 
is made that Henry D. Foote has resigned as 
sales manager of the Enterprise Lumber Co., 
of Alexandria, in order to devote all of his 
time to the interests of the Foote-Burt Lum- 
ber Co., of New Orleans and Alexandria. Mr. 
Foote is president of the latter company, 
which was organized a little over a year ago 
at Alexandria. So rapidly has the business 
of this company grown that new executive 
offices were established recently at New Or- 
leans and the personnel of the company con- 
siderably enlarged, and the growth has neces- 
sitated the devotion of all of Mr. Foote’s time 
to his new organization. He will remain at 
Alexandria in charge of the buying office, as- 
sisted by A. G. Barnhart. W. A. Burt, vice 
president, and T. J. Palmer, secretary-treas- 
urer, are in charge at New Orleans. In addi- 
tion to his lumber duties, Mr. Foote is also 
Supreme Jabberwock of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo and secretary-manager of 
the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change. 
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MAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN MILL 
WORK 
Jobbing as manager at salary of $175.00 per month. 
Address “M. 110,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A BRIGHT, ENERGETIC AND 
Competent lumber buyer to be located in New Orleans, 
Hattiesburg, Meridian, Mobile or some other place to 

be determined later based on obtaining best —a to 
nh Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine yard and shed 
stock, also timbers for eastern wholesaler of splendid 
standing of long duration with the trade in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and New England 
States. Must know game thoroughly as well as familiar 
with grade of stock manufactured at different opera- 
tions from which shipments would be expected. Please 
give age, full and complete experience together with 
references also salary for probationary period three 
months with understanding if satisfactory contract 
would be entered into for one year or more 

Address “Pp. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—DRAFTSMAN—MILL ARCHITECT 


By manufacturer and exporter of sawmill and 
woodworking machinery. Must be experienced 
in making plant layouts and drawing plans for 
the installation of sawmills, planing mills and 
woodworking factories. Neat and accurate 
drawing essential. Work temporarily in New 
York, later at shops in middle west. Perma- 
nent ‘position and unusual opportunity for the 
ht man. Reply in own handwriting stating 
age, whether married, experience, references, 
and salary expected. Inclose sample of draw- 
ing = possible. 
Address ‘‘M. 127,”’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 

Wanted, by large Central States manufacturer, man 
to make estimates from lists sent in by Country Lum- 
ber Dealers. A knowledge of the Universal Sash and 
Door Lists and Discounts is desirable but not absolutely 
necessary. To one who can qualify a good position at 
a good salary is offered. 

Address giving age, experience and references. 

“R. 114,” care American Lumberman. 








SAW MILL MAN WANTED 
To take full charge of a circular sawmill plant, 
eapacity 20 to 25 M ft. daily, now being erected in 
Central British Columbia, on Main Line Transcontinen- 
tal Railway and on a small river, in a virgin timber 
country, with years’ supply of timber, Spruce, 
Fir and Cedar. first class money making proposi- 
tion. Must be able to invest from five to ten thousand 
~— For full particulars address D. McALPINE, 

. O. Box 1353, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


WANTED 
Yard Foreman for Atlanta, Georgia. We want a high- 
grade, experienced Lumberman who knows the value of 
the products he handles and is capable of keeping a 
Retail Lumber Yard in first class order; who is familiar 
with Planing Mill and Cabinet work and can supervise 
the getting up orders for these Departments, and knows 
how to handle colored labor. To such a man we have a 
first-class proposition. Apply giving age, experience and 


salary expected. 
Address “R, 129,”" care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER 
Must have best of references and be capable of figuring 
millwork estimates. INDUSTRIAL LUMBER YARD, 
462¢ W. 68rd St., Chicago, Tl. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
Is in need of one or two good retail yard managers as 
well as some assistants. Address them at ROOM 713, 
A. Long Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


WANT A SITUATION 

Or better present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’ | want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
a and we mail all answers the day they = 
received us. Now is the time; send your ad to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 South a St. 
Chicago, Tl, 
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WANTED—A GOOD ALL AROUND 
Yellow pine office man of broad wholesale experience, 
well posted on both ends and able to produce a good vol- 
ume of profitable — from large consumers or rail- 
road trade or retail yards. 

A man having good mill connections desirable, and able 
to make occasional buying trips, also calling on large 
customers. 

Will pay a good living salary, also liberal bonus con- 
sistent with net results. 

Only high class man will be considered. 

Give full details about yourself in strictest confidence. 

ddress **R. 120,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND 
GENERAL OFFICE MAN 

A Sash & Door manufacturer and jobber in a Middle 
Western City of about 200, will require the services, 
about January 15th or February 1st, of a middle aged, 
clean cut, wide awake man, who knows the Sash & 
Door business; one who is able to figure both stock and 
odd millwork from list and plans and is familiar with 
cost book A. Address in own hand writing, stating 
age, experience a salary expected. 

. 131, ** care American Lumberman. 


S7ANTED MANAGER & ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For retail lumber yards in central Illinois, located in 
small town in good farming community. Reply in own 
handwriting, stating whether married or single, giving 
details of experience ; mention salary desired and give 
references in first letter. 

Address “R. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OPERATING LUMBER COMPANY 
Require services of physician and surgeon year round. 
Must have ability and well qualified. No ‘quacks. 
Address ‘“‘R, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-IN SALES DEPARTMENT 
Of large eastern wholesaler, with splendid mill connec- 
tions, distributing lumber from Pittsburgh east, a 
young, active, bright, capable correspondent who is 
familiar with long and short leaf operations and prefer- 
ably one familiar with eastern trade. Please reply 
stating age, married or single, experience in} detail, 
references, salary expected and when could start. 

Address “Pp, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER FOREMAN 
We want a high grade experienced lumberman for 
superintendent of our Wholesale Lumber Yard, located 
in the Twin Cities. We want a man that knows grades 
in the different woods and that can handle men to show 
results. If you have these qualifications and not passed 
middle age, we have a good proposition to offer you. 

Your reply will be held in strict confidence. 

Address *“M, 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Sawmill Foreman, Sawmill Filer, Planing Mill Fore- 
man. Sawmill Foreman qualified to fill position of 
Plant Superintendent in the future. Equipment: Two 
single cutting bands and gang; annual capacity two 
eight-hour shifts, fifty million feet; planing mill and 
shipping facilities in proportion. Ideal location, living 
and educational facilities. Address: INLAND EM- 
PIRE MAN, P. O. Box 1423, Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 

Familiar with logging hemlock and hardwood in upper 
peninsula, who has executive ability, to open an office 
near logging operations and look after supplies, audit 
camp clerk books, and represent general manager at 
manufacturing point. Must be well recommended, have 
energy and ability. Good position for right party. 

TH HOMPSON-WELLS LUMBER CO., 

Menominee, Michigan. 


WANTED 
Young man assistant surveyor for field work in con- 
nection with our logging operations. Name former em- 
ployer, experience, and salary to commence on, in first 


letter. Write 
HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, Miss. 
WELL RATED WHOLESALE FIRM WITH 


Salesmen covering States of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado 
and Wyoming, wishes to secure services of reliable 
buyer, in close touch with best mills, to place Yellow 
Pine orders on commission basis. Address 
INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., Denver, Col. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STATIONARY 
Steam engineer. Mill now running. Twenty year 
operation. References and wages in your reply. 
Address ‘‘R. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Ratchet setter, edger man and planer man. Thirty 
——— capac ity mill in Colorado. Work all winter. 
dress ‘‘R. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER FOR SHINGLE DEPARTMENT 
Live Wholesale Organization; Central West. Salary 
and commission. basis. 
Address ‘“‘R. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
Wanted—Man with $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 to take 
charge Longleaf Yellow Pine mill in Florida on salary 
and share of profits. Money secured. 35,000 ft. daily 
eapacity. Address, stating age, experience, reference, 
etc., P. O. BOX 703, Tampa, Fla. 


WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
For manufacturing concern making a side line of 
chairs and furniture. Ideal location and working 
conditions, large Penna. city. Opportunity for ambiti- 
ous young man to develop this branch of the business. 
Address ‘‘R. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS 
Hardwood Flooring Grader. Good salary any Tight party. 
References required. For particulars ap 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, a Ohio 
ANTED-—EXPERT COST MAN 
Sash and bt Factory. Good opening. 
Address “A. 123,”’ care American Lumhberman. 





















































WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As office assistant with lumber experience, one not 


afraid of work. 
salary expected. 
Address 


Answer in own handwriting. State 


*““M. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
Millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar with costs and 
st Book 
Address 





“D. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


. FOREMAN 
references. INDUSTRIAL LUMBER 





Must have 


YARD, 4626 re 68rd St., Chicago, Ill. 





EXCLUSIVE SALESMAN 


Wanted 
to 
Sell 
Railway & Car Material 
For 


Responsible Coast Wholesale Lumber Co. Consider only 
man of highest experience and acquaintance. 
Address “L, 125,’ care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In Chicago; $200 salary and commission. 
Address “M. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 


For Michigan territory, Give age and experience. Must 
be energetic and capable of handling high-class trade. 
Address “RR, 180,’? care American Lumberman. 





THREE LIVE, ENERGETIC 
Well recommended salesmen for Yellow Pine and West 
Coast products, to sell on salary and commission in the 
following territory: One for Northern Ohio district, 
one for Pittsburgh district, one for Ohio River, and 
Northwest West Virginia district. These men are 
wanted by a well established manufacturer and whole- 
saler of over twenty years successful business and none 
but good men will be accepted or need reply. 
Address “Pp, 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN. 

We have an excellent opening in our sales office for a 
man who is thoroughly familiar with the sale of lumber, 
doors, sash, ete., preferably one with a clientele through- 
out the Pittsburgh district. We want a man between the 
ages of 35 and 40, particularly one who has the ability 
to go out and figure a job. Communicate with us at 
once, giving age, wer ey ete. 

Address 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED A HUSTLER TO SELL 
Building material direct to the trade on the road. We 
i a a opportunity and a good territory for the 
right m 

CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, Jackson, Miss. 


WANT—TWO HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMEN 
One for Chicago territory and the other for Detroit 
territory. Must be high class, capable and energetic. 
JOHN I. SHAFER HARDWOOD COMPANY, 
Farmers Trust Bldg. South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED 
Hardwood lumber salesman with office experience, ca- 
pable of handling sales correspondence for one of the 
largest hardwood lumber manufacturers in the South, 
marketing 50,000,000 ft. or more of lumber per year. 
Must be man with executive ability and good personal- 
ity. Good position for right man. 

Address “EL. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
To sell lumber to the industrial trade by correspond- 
ence. This is an unusual opportunity for a young man 
who knows the comparative values of. Northern, South- 
ern and Western. lumber; has a fair knowledge of 
grades and can write a good sales letter.. It will re- 
quire a man considerably above the average to fill this 


position. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago, Tl. 




















YOU CAN GET EMPLOYEES 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale department. 
Your ad would be read by the people you want to reach. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





COMMISSION MEN WANTED 
By Pacific Coast wholesale company, rated AAA-1, pre- 
pared to push Fir and Spruce in all markets. Write 


immediately. 
Address “K, 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 





LARGE SOUTHERN ggg one ged hw, ag AND 
Wholesaler of yellow pine lumber wants > 
salaried salesman in Cleveland, also dy "Pean 
— rr none but best need apply. References 
require 


Address “M, 103,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
Experienced hardwood lumber salesman, acquainted with 
trade in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and 
Illinois, to travel and represent one of the largest 
hard manufacturers in the South. Must be ener- 
= and of good personality. Good position for right 


OO 





“L. 117,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced hardwood lumber salesman, acquainted with 
trade in Southeastern Canada, Western New York, 
Pennsylvania, Easter Michigan and Ohio, and New Eng- 
land territory, to travel and represent one of the largest 
hardwood manufacturers in the South. Must be ener- 
getic and of good personality. Good position for right 


an. 
Address 





“L, 118,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast Lumber in any 
eastern market for established Coast wholesale company. 
Communicate immediately. 
Address “F. 36’ Care American Lumberman, 

WHITE PINE COMMISSION MEN 
And wholesalers able to sell Idaho Western and Oregon 
stock to reliable yards and industrial consumers at 5%. 

ress “M. 143,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















SITUATION WANTED. 
Competent general office man, correspondent,. stenographer ; 
good, active, all around man; rapid and accurate at fig- 
ures; sixteen years’ experience wholesale, retail and saw- 
mill; age 41, married; minimum initial salary $200 per 


month. Address 
oR 


. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION YOUNG MAN 
Twelve years’ experience in all branches of the lumber 
business, last six years as wholesaler, desires position as 
district representative, traveling salesman or sales m: anager 
with good reliable concern marketing yellow pine, prefera- 
bly a wholesaler. Am thoroughly ‘familiar with buying, 
selling and office management. Have an established trade 
throughout Ohio, western New York, Pennsylvania and 
southern Michigan. Can give best of references. 

Address ‘R. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 








= 





PACIFIC COAST BUYER 

Young man with eleven years’ experience on West 
Coast, eleven years in Eastern markets, desires connec- 
tion with Eastern wholesaler or distributor as buyer. 
Would consider position as sales manager in East. Thor- 
oughly familiar with yard, factory, industrial, car and 
railroad lumber, also millwork. Wide and _ favorable 
acquaintance with | ge mills and Eastern buyers. 

Address . 115,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 


Salary or commisison basis, twenty years’ experience 
stump to market, ten years’ selling experience. Familiar 
with grades in Northern White Pine, Hemlock, Spruce, 
Hardwoods, Oregon Pine, California Redwood, White 
and Sugar Pine. Would consider position as manager 
of large wholesale and retail yard or sawmill and 
woods operation east or west. 
Address “L. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


By man with twenty-five years’ experience in the lum- 
ber business. Have been with one big concern all my 
life and have been through every phase of the business 
from the stump to the market. 

Can take charge of any size manufacturing plant— 
been Gen. Mgr. of one for years. Would also like to 
get in touch with good, reliable concern, who wish to 
open branch office in the South for purchasing, or, with 
an established manufacturer who wishes to put a sales- 
man on the Hastern market. 

Address BOX 162, Boydton, Va. 


WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER OR 
Assistant sales manager. Nine years’ office experience; 
Al references; age 31. Prefer position where can make 
initial purchase of $5,000 in stock and be permanently 
connected. 
Address 














“Pp. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


~ “WANTED. 

Practical woods and mill man wishes to connect 
with good lumber firm where future is good. Age 25 
years, educated, single, good habits, references fur- 
nished. P. O. B. 628, Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—POSITION MANAGER 
Hardwood mill in South, January 1, 1921. Have had 
15 years’ experience and can furnish best of references. 
dress ‘‘R. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 
Having several years’ experience with large manufac- 
turing corporation desires connection where service and 
ro are rewarded proportionately. Married, 25 years 
of age. 

Address “R. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Can give satisfaction in any kind of timber. 

Address ‘‘R. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 
ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION 
Familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A.’ 
Address “R. 1338,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















DRAFTSMAN WANTS POSITION 
With concern dealing in Ready Cut houses, 
‘R. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 











